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THE INFILTRATION OF GOLGI BODIES FROM 
FOLLICULAR EPITHELIUM TO THE 
EGG IN MAMMALS 

BY 

P. R. BHATTAOHARYA, M-Sc. 
INTRODUCTION 

Tlic phenomenon of infiltration of Oolgi bodies from 
the follicle cells to the egg was described by Brambell 
(5) and Bhattacharya (l) in 1924 in the fowl and tortoises 
respectively. Bhattacharya, Das and Dntta (3) in a subse- 
quent paj)er have furnished abundantproof of the importance 
of the above subject in reptiles and birds. The mammals were 
left untouched by the above-mentioned authors and it is to 
fill up this gap that the work was suggested to me by Prof. 
Bhattacharya to whom my sincere thanks are due. 1 have 
pleasure in thanking Mr. S. K. Datta also, who has helped 
me in various ways. The mammal eggs are not very 
suitable material for demonstration of the phenomena of 
infiltration of Colgi bodies as the egg membranes are diffi- 
cult to impregnate- Among other fixatives those that gave 
most satisfactory results were Ludford’s latest osmic modi- 
fication (8 and 9), Cajal (7) and Da Fano (7). The animals 
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cxaiiunecl worB Bqiiirr©! (Sciiinis piiliiBifi'iiii IJnii), kabbit 

(hcima ruficaudatuB Geoff'), and Ifat ( Muh ratiis Idnn). 
Both osinic and silver nitrate slides winv bleached by the 
processes prescribed in the Vade Mecuni by Gatenby and 
Cowdry. Thus the chance of artefacts were reducc'd to a 
inininium. Sections 4— 7M were cut ami examimai und(‘r 
an oil immersion Ions. 

THE EGG MEMBRANES 

The ovum is surrounded by a non-<;eiluiar laycw, the 
Zona-radiata. The layer possesses fine radial striations. 
Gatenby in Ornithorhynchus (6) discusses the orifjin of 
the zona pellucida in mammals. According to liiin there 
are three possible methods of development : — (/■) the zona 
might develop from the follicular epithelium, («) ’inigiit 
develop from the egg-cytoplasm, or ,(m) it might be deve* 
loped under the influence of and from both egg-cytoplasm 
and follicular epithelium. Such well-known workers as 
Pleinming, Retzius Ton Ebner, etc., believe that the follicular 
epithelium alone gives rise to the zona, whereas workers 
such as Van Benden, Waldeyer, and Kolliker Ixdieve tliat 
the zona is secreted by the egg-cytoplasm. This con- 
troversy is still going on and is far from being settled yet. 
Between the zona and the limiting membrane of the egg, 
Gatenby in Ornithorhynchus (6) and Bhattacharya in tortois- 
es (1, 2 and 3) described the presence of a fin(' layer winhdi 
they call the fibriller layer- 

In the mammals I have examined, a clear homogeneous 
layer (fig. 2 H. L.) appears to take the place of the fibriller 
layer. This may either be due to contraction of the t'gg 
under the action of fixatives or may be due to the fact that 
the fibriller layer was not well established in the stages 
I 'have ' examined. The zona-radiata in the squirrel (figs. I 
and -2 ; Z.R.) shows fqint signs of striation and is nearly 
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two-thirds as wide as the layer of follicle cells immediately 
surrouTidinf>- it. 



Fig. i. Graafian foiiicle of the squirrel showing infiltration. X 3t0. 
(Camera liiciila drawing, Ludford preparation.) 

Each graafian follicle consists at first of a single layer 
of cells surrounding the ovum. The follicle cells increase 
rapidly hy division so that the follicle soon becomes 
several cells thick. When the outer layer of the cell grows 
more rapidly than the inner layer spaces generally cres- 
centic in shape appear between the two layers and are 
filled with fluid (fig. 3 Sp.)- In the rabbit and the rat the 
jiona-radiata (figs. 4 and 5 Z.R.) are less well defined and 
the striations are much fainter. 

The infiltration of Golgi bodies : — The process of infil- 
tration of Golgi bodies has been described in detail by Bhat- 
taoharya and others in the tortoises (1,2 and 3). Accord- 
ing to them the follicle cells become very active at a particular 
stage of development and produce a Targe number of Golgi 



Pig. 2. A portion of the egg of the squirrel showing infiltration through 
zona-rad iata. X 3100. (Ludford preparation,) 


It appears that this mass accumulation is a preliminary 
to the Gol^i elements being infiltered or exuded from the 
follicle cells to the zona-radiata. The above-mentionod 



bodies, (i) where Golgi elements are extruded in eont{)ara- * 

tively big lumps as, e.g., in Galotes (4) and Fowl (5), Hi) where 1 

Golgi elements filter through canalicular passages in zona- t 

radiata in the shape of small granules (l and 2). In the 
animals examined by me the Golgi elements appear to he 
exuded as extremely small granules and appear to lie in 
the striations of the zona-radiata (fig. 2. G.B.l). , ' > 
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Fig. 3. A portion of the graafian follicle of squirrel showing infiltration 
from the epithelium to the egg. X 280. Oajal preparation (Camera Lucida.) 

In the rabbit, the striations are not visible and the 
Golgi elements exuded from the follicle cells appear to lie 


-.0*1 ram. 

* Ifig. 4. A young follicle of rabbit showing infiltration (Camera Lucida,) 
X 310. yaFano preparation. 
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scattered in the zona-radiata. After entering tlu^ eg/jr they 
lie in patches just beneath the membrane of the egg 
{%. 4 a.B. 2 ). 

The rat conforms in many ways to the conditions found 
in rabbit. The radial striations are not visible in the zona- 
radiata. The process of infiltration is the same as has 
been described by Bhattacharya and others in fishcK, 
amphibians and birds. Definite ehannel-liko passages 
are not observable and the manner of transmission is 
haphazard. 



Fig. 5. 


t 1 

0*1 mm, 

Fisr. 5. A young follicle of the ovary of rat nhowing infiltration 
through the zona-radiata. The outoplasm is much vacuolated. X 2'H}. 
(Camera lucida drawing) 

DISCUSSION 

The fact that granules pass from the egg membranes 
to the egg is not a new idea. Many previous workers have 
laid emphasis on this fact. These granules were generally 
supposed to be nutrient granules meant for the development of' 
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the egg. That these granules could be cell organs like Golgi 
bodies and mitochondria is an idea which we owe mainly to 
the work of Professor Bhattaoharya and his pupils. If slides 
are properly prepared and toned by methods that are specific 
for the demonstration of Golgi bodies there is no reason 
to doubt that what we see in good preparations, in the zona 
and fibrillar region of the egg could be anything but Golgi 
elements. Since all the stages beginning with accumulation 
of the Golgi elements at one' pole of the cell and their 
passages through zona-radiata region are available, the fact 
of the transmission of the Golgi elements from the egg 
membranes to the egg is a phenomenon established in a large 
variety of Yertebrate animals. No Invertebrates have 
been tackled so far from this point of view. 


SUMMARY 

1. In the inanimalvS described above the Golgi eiements are in 
the form of small granules in the follicle cells. 

2. Before their transmission to the Zona-radiata they accumu- 
late in mass formation at the side of the cell adjacent to the Zona. 

3. The Zona at this stage is well established and in certain 
cases shows definite st nations. 

4. The Golgi elements from the follicle cells pass into the 
Zona-radiata sometimes in an orderly manner through the striated 
passages and someiimes in an haphazard manner. 

5. From the Zona-radiata they pass into a fine homogeneous 
layer which lies between the egg and the Zona-radiata. 

b. Before entering the eggs through the limiting membrane, 
the (folgi elements make a comparatively long halt in the region 
of the fiomogeneous layer. 

7. After their entry into the eggs through the limiting mem- 
brane, the Golgi elements have a tendency to crowd together in the 
extreme cortical region of tlie egg. 

8. Big him-ps of Golgi bodies such as those described by 

Bramliell in the fowl and by Bhattaoharya in Oalotes are never 
exuded from tliC follicular epithelium in the mammals examined 
hf ' ' “ ' , ‘ ^ . 
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LETTERING 

F. E. Follicular Bpifcheiiinn. 

G. B. Golgi bodies. 

(L B* 1. Golgi bodies lying in the striations 
of Zona-radiata. 

G. B. 2. Golgi bodies lying beneath the limb- 

ing membrane of the egg. 

H. L, Homogeneous layer between t he Zona- 

radiata and tlie limiting memi)rane. 
Inf. Infiltration. 

N. Nucleus. 

Memb. Membrane granulosa. 

Sp. Orescent space in the graafian follicle. 

Z. R. Zona-radiata. 
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VITAL STAINING EXPERIMENTS ON CL ARIAS 
BATRACHUS 


BY 

P. ii. iiHAlTAOHAllYA, AI.Sc. 

Student, Zooloffif Department , 
a\N1) 

S. K. I)UTTA;m.Sc. 

LeefurrT in Zoolof/y, Allahaijad llniverf^Up. Allahahtid, 

Of late a rich field for Cytological work by intra-vitam 
methods has been opened through the efforts of such masters 
of Microtechnique as Mollendorff, Parat(12 — 16), Bowen (2), 
Gatenby (7), and others. In India, Vishwanath (11) and 
Bhattacharya (3—5) have made substantia! contributions 
towards the elucidation of certain cytological problems in 
oogenesis. The enunciation of Farat’s vaeuoine theory, 
as a result of iiis vital staining methods brought to the 
forefront the importance of combining the classical methods 
with an intra-vitam examination of the tissues. Pa rat (13) 
laid particular stress on his neutral red and Janus green 
methods and came to the conclusion that the vacuojne 
discovered by him in the animal cell was homologous with 
the Golgi bodies described by the classical workers. It 
was not long before the claim was disputed, firstly, by Avel 
(1) and later on, by (latenby (T and 8), Bowen (2), and 
Bhattacharya (5). As the discussion regarding the homology 
of tlie Golgi bodies and vacuorne is still raging, the 
present work was suggested to us by Professor Bhattacharya 
for throwing further light on the subject. 
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For a successful intra-vitam examination on the female 
gonads several factors come into play 

(1) The ovary must contain a fairly large numlmr of 

small eggs. 

(2) The eggs should be as free as possiide from 

yolk. 

(3) The follicular membranes must bo thin and 

preferably single layered to allow of a ipiiok 
penetration of vital stains. 

(4) The slides, coverslips, and instruments should bo 

thoroughly sterilised. 

(5) The physiological salt solution and .the vital- 

stains used should be freshly made. 

(6) The sex-cells should be numerous enough so as 

to show various grades of development. 

(7) Early oocyte and oogonial stages should be 

present. 

(8) A large number of microscopes fitted with oil : 

immersion lens and strong artificial light should 
be handy for examining the tissue immediately 
after removal from the body of the animal in 
various strengths of vital stains. 

(9) The right kind of vital stains should be used, 

because Neutral red and .Tanus green R of all 
makers do not give satisfactory results. 

After examining the gonads of a number of animals W(' 
pitched upon the mud-fish Olarias batrachns as a very 
suitable material for the examination of its gonads. The 
eggs of this fish in the early stages are comparatively free 
from yolk and thus allow of an easy examination of its (mil 
organs even without the aid of vital stains. Our results are 
based mostly on the action of neutral red, .Tanus green R 
and dilute osmic acid. Stock solutions of Neutral red 
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and Janus green B, each of the strength of 1 to 500 in 
physiological salt solution as roconunended by Gratenby (6 
and 7) were prepared. These were kept in a bath overnight 
at about 36° C temperature as recommended by Parat and 
Bhattacharya (15). Before use the stains were cooled to the 
room temperature and a very dilute pink solution was pre- 
pared by adding a drop of Neutral red to a watchglass full 
of physiological salt solution. The approximate strength of 
this solution would be about 1 in 30,000. 


OBSERVATIONS 

The ovary immediately after its removal from the 
body was transferred to a sterilised pot containing a dilute 
solution of neutral red as referred to above. With the 
aid of sterilised scissors and forceps small pieces were cut 
and examined in the same solution under the highest 
powers of the microscope. According to (latenby and 
others, if proper precaution is taken the tissues can safely 
be examined under the microscope for nearly an hour. 
In the case of this fish the stain penetrates very quickly 
and the vacuome is stained by neutral red in about 10 
minutes time. Thus, this material gives ample time for 
proper examination and Camera lucida sketches. Our 
Janus green experiments were not much of a success as the 
stain was not of good quality. We are lucky in being able 
to get some early stages. 

Figure 1 shows a late oogonium with a large nucleus 
and juxtanuclear concentration of Golgi bodies (G.B.) and 
Vacuome (R.V.). The number of both these cell-organs is 
not very large at this stage, and they are to be found only 
in this area and nowhere else in the cell. The Golgi 
crescents (G.C.) seem to lie in many cases in close approxi- 
mation, to each other. 
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Figure 2 hIiuws in early oocyle stage where tiie urelio- 
lilasiuie area generally known as the y<tlk'iiueleus of Hailuaiii 
(YA\llO is 1‘%1'ly ficveloped. d'he nueleus heentiieS 

comparatively smaller and the (lolgi bodies and 

Vacuonie (R-V.)lie mostly in the interior of tliis area either 
as isolated bodies or in contact with one anotlier. 

Figure 3 shows a later oocyte where the yolk-niudeiis of 
Balbiani (Y.N.B.) is well establislied and forms a eap-like 
investment over the nucleus, it is a distinct eresecnl- 
sliaped structure witli a tendency to spread around the 
periphery of the nucleus. The cortical region of this urea 
is formed mostly f)y Golgi elements. The red staining 
vacuoles or vaeuomelR.V.) appeal’ in patehes in the inednllary 
region of this area. There is a tendency now for the 
vacuome to beemme isolated. 

Figure 4 shows a slightly older stage where the 
horns of the yolk-nucleus crescents (Y.N.B.) become extend- 
ed so as to surround the nucleus (N.) entirely ; the vacuome 
(R.V.) may he seen in patches and also as isolated; where 
they appear in patches, the Golgi dictyosoiues (G .C.) still 
surround the vacuome in many cases. 

Figure .5 sliows a still later stage where the yulk- 
uuclous area is lost and the vacuome (R.Y.) and Golgi 
bodies (G.B.) aiipear in patches or isolated throughout the 
cytoplasm. In the patches there is a greater tendency 
for the vacuome to loose their apparent connection witli 
Golgi bodies. 

Figure b shows an advanced oocyte where tlie red 
staining vaonoles (R.Y.) and Golgi bodies (G.R.) spread 
even throughout the cytoplasm and the yolk formation is 
fairly well established. The nucleolar e.xtrnsious (X.L.F.X.'l 
at this stage are a marked feature in the devcdopinent of the 
oocyte. 

In a still older oocyte yolk formation obliterates the 
pi'oper exajiiination of Gogli bodies an.l vacuome- • 
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DISCUSSIOF 

Tlie results of our observations described above lead 
us umnistakably to the conclusion that the neutral red vital 
staining experiments show two distinct cell organs side by 
side, f.e., the Golgi bodies and Vacuome. What is remarkable 
is the fact that in the oogonial and the early oocyte stages 
the red staining vacuoles are either surrounded by or lie 
closely approximated to the Golgi elements. The Golgi 
l)odies themselves appear in the form of crescents, spherules 
or granules. Of these the crescents appear more deeply 
stained black than the others. Even without the aid of 
any stain their greyish-black colour brings them prominently 
into view. After the addition of the neutral red stain they 
assume a still darker colour and afford a sharp contrast to 
the red staining vacuoles and the refractory yolk bodies 
of a lighter colour which are not stained at all. The close 
approximation of the vacuome to the Golgi crescent raises 
the question, whether in the early stages the vacuome is 
derived from the Golgi body. The second alternative is 
that the vacuome, from tlie very beginning, arise indepen- 
dently of the Golgi bodies and their topographical situation 
in yolk-nucleus area is due to the fact that the force which 
brings all the other cell organs within the yolk-nucleus 
area is also responsible for keeping the vacuome in close 
proximity to the Golgi elements. In later stages, during the 
development of the oocyte, the v^acuome like the Golgi 
bodies break out from the archoplasmic area and have a 
tendency to spread out in the cytoplasm. It is towards the 
end of the process that the patches also disappear and the 
(lolgi bodies and the vacuome become absolutely isolated. 
The neutral red staining experiments have been confirmed 
by an examination in a very dilute . solution of osmic acid. 
Here also the Golgi crescents come prominently into view 
but the vacuome is invisible. If a sipall quantity of dilute 
neutral red is now addedj within a very short time the 
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vacuolos are coloured. This conclusively proves that the 
vaciiome and Golgi l)odies could not possihly he hoiiiolognus 
structures as claimed by Pa rat G 2 — 16). Janus grijcu 15 is 
supposed to be a. specific for mitochondria. The G(»!gi 
crescent could not thus be a modified form of mitoehondria. 
as claimed by Paimt (16) for they show no rea<!tion with Jan- 
us green B whereas along with Golgi spherules and granules 
they come prominently into view with neutral red or willi 
dilute osmic acid treatment. Our conclusions thus do not 
support Parat’sLepidosome Theory or his contention that the 
Golgi bodies and the vacuome are homologous. We art; in 
agreement with the views lately expressed by (iatenby(T and 
8), Mukerji (9 and 10), Bliattacharya and Das (.b) on this 
point. 

EXPLANATION' OF FIGURES 

All figures are drawn under oil iiiiniersion with the aid of a 
camera luoida. 

Fig. 1. — A later oogonium stained with neutral red showing- 
vacuoles (vacuome) with granular and crescentic Golgi elemenl.s 
situated on one side of the nucleus. 

Bfig. ‘2.— A very early oocyte treated with neutral red stains. 
It shows red vacuome in the medullary region, the Golgi cre.scents 
forming a cortex of the yolk nucleus of Balbiani. 

Fig. 3.— A later oocyte showing the yolk-nucleus of Balbiani 
forming a cap over the nucleus. It contains patches of vacuoles. 
Golgi granules and crescents scattered in the area. 

Fig. 4.— A still later stage of oocyte showing the [lerinuclear 
arrangement of the Golgi bodies and vacuome in the yolk-nucleu.s 
of Balbiani. 

ifig. 5.— An advanced stage of oocyte in which the yolk nucleus 
of Balbiani has disappeared. Vacuoles in patches and Golgi l.H>die.s 
are seen scattered in the general cytoplasm. 

Pig. 6.— A still older oocyte in which the vacuoles have lost 
the group arrangement arid lie individually dissociated with Golgi 
crescents and smaller spherical Golgi bodies. 
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LETTERING 

GB. Golgi body. 

GO. Golgi orescent, 

NLEX. Nucleolar extrusion, 

NL. ' Nucleolus. 

N. Nucleus. 

RV„ Neutral red vacuome. 

Y. Refractive yoik body. 

YNB. Yolk-nucleus of Balbiani. 
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NOTES ON A PAIR OF ABNORMAL DIVERTICULA 
OF THE GIZZARD IN A PIGEON (COLUMBA 
INTERMEDIA STRICKL) 


BY 

S. K. DUTTA, M.So., 

Lecturer in Zoology, University of Allahabad, 
Allahabad. 


This paper deals with an abnormality in the gizzard 
of a female pigeon observed during the course of a demon- 
stration to the junior students of the Zoology Department 
of the University of Allahabad. In only one out of (liirty- 
eight pigeons dissected on this occasion, was this abnonnality 
in the gizzard observed. Subsequently a large number of 
pigeons were dissected and no other instance of this kind 
of abnormality was found. 

The pigeon in question was fixed in 5 per cent formalin 
and preserved in formol-aleohol and the anatomy of the gizzard 
studied by careful dissection and sectioning. 

F, 3 *' 17 
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FIG 1 

Fig. 1. — The dissection of the pigeon showing the viscera in situation. 
The diverticulum of the gizzard is seen to pass through the kidney. 

[OL— Cloaca, DL—Left diverticulum. DU — Duodenum. 
G— Gizzard, Ht — Heart. LKi , LKs, LK^, Bdrst, second and third 
lobes of the left kidney. LU— Lung, OV — Ovary. OVD— Oviduct. 
PR—Proventriculus. R— Rectum. RE — Retrices. RKs — Third 
lobe of the right kidney.] 

The abdominal viscera of this bird (Fig. 1) presents quite 
normal structures in its relative position except wijh regard 
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to the gizzard, (Fig. 1 G) which is slightly dilated, owing 
perhaps to its contents which consisted of large quantities 
of food grains and sand particles. Curiously enough, 
a brass pin about 3 cm. long was found inside the gizzard 
lying transversely. The gizzard like other organs of the 
abdomen is invested with a fold of peritoneum. The abnor- 
mality consists in the fact that from its dorso-lateral walls 
there arises a pair of slightly convoluted diverticula (Fig. 1 DL) 
measuring about 17 mm. in length and 8 mm. in its greatest 
width. Each diverticulum passing upward and outward 
penetrates the kidney of the respective side between its middle 
and posterior lobes and becomes attached to the ventral sur- 


GCA 

V 



FIG 1 

Fig. 2.““ The gizzard showing the ligament of coniieotive tissue at the 
extremity of the diverticulum for the attachment with ilium. 

DU — Duodentim. DL— Left diver ticuliun. G—Gizzard. 

GOA — Gastrointestinal branch of the coeliao artery. GDV — Gastro- 
duodenal vein. L — Ligament. PR — Proventrioulus. The diverticula 
bear no organic connection with the kidney tissue whioh only 
allows it to pass through its substance. 
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face of the ilium of the pelvic girdle by a sliort connective tissue 
ligament which was seen by carefully removing the lobes of the 
kidney. 



DUA 


Dot- 


FIG 3 

Pig. 3.— The gizzard bisected and laid open to show the internal orifices 
of the two diverticula. 

[DU — Duodenum. DUA — Duodenal aperture in the gizzard. 
DOj— Left aperture of the diverticulum of the gizzard. DOj — 
Right aperture of the diverticulum of the gizzard. DL — Left 
diverticulum. DR— Right diverticulum. G— Gizzard. PR — 
Proventriculus.] 

The lumen of each diverticulum communicates with that 
of the gizzard by a small aperture (Fig. 3 DO,) which was 
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observed by cutting open the very thick muscular wall and 
washing away the contents from the cavity of the gizzard 
(Fig. 3 DOi & DO'i). On the two lateral walls of the gizzard 
there are two large and two small apertures, the larger ones 
(DUA & PR) open respectively into the proventriculus and 
the duodenum as usual, while the smaller ones (DOj & DO' 2 ) 
communicate with the two diverticula. The openings of the 
proventriculus and that of the duodenum into the gizzard 
are in the normal position, while tlie orifices of the two 
diverticula are placed a little posterior to the apertures referred 
to above and in the middle of the side walks of the gizzard. 

Apparently the two diverticula increase to a slight extent 
the internal dimensions of the cavity of the gizzard (Fig. 3 
DR & DL). They evidently cause no disadvantage to the 
bird for it seemed to be quite normal and healthy before 
being killed. 

It has been mentioned above that on cutting open the 
gizzard a small pin was found lying inside it. It lay across 
the cavity of the gizzard and its two ends, encrusted with 
lime, were lodged in the lumen of the two diverticula. It 
appears that the animal sometimes swallowed a pin which 
got fixed transversely in its gizzard. Its presence must have 
caused injury to the walls of the gizzard particularly when 
it worked as a gastric mill. 

The diverticula show little peculiarity so far as their 
microscopic structure is concerned. A transverse section 
(Fig. 4.) of it shows a thick parchment like internal lining 
(Fig. 4 EP) composed of flat cells and superposed one above 
the other lie the circular (CM) and the longitudinal (LM) 
muscle layers. The circular muscle fibre is very thick con- 
stituting the greater part of the thickness of the wall of the 
diverticulum. 

The blood vascular system supplying the organs in this 
region consists of very fine branches of the coeliac artery. 
The blood supply of the diverticula, however, is not very 
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copious as very little absorption of food tak<‘s place in (his 
part. Each diverticulum is supplied by a very , -lender 



riG h 

Pig, 4. —Transverse section of the diverticulum of the gizzard showing 
the thick muscular wall. 

[CM — Very thick circular muscle fibre layer, BP — Internal 
epithelial lining of the diverticulum of the gizzard. 

LM— Longitudinal muscle layer. PER— Peritonial investment 
of the gizzard,] 

and thin vessel from the gastro-intestinal branch of the 
coeliac artery (Fig. 2 GCA) and this apparently capillarises 
eventually to open into the gastro-duodenal vein of the Heptic 
portal system (Fig. 2 GDV). 

The author wishes to express his sincere thanks to 
Professor D. E. Bhattacharya, for his advice and criticisms. 



NOTES ON THE ANATOMY OF AN ABNORMAL 
HEN (CALLUS DOMESTICA) 


BY 

GYANENDRANATH ROY, M.Sc., 

Eesearch Scholar, Zoology Department, 

University of Allahabad. 

In this communication I propose to describe the anatomy 
of an abnormal hen obtained locally. The abnormality lay 
in the structure of the cloacal sac and in the possession of 
a pair of supernumerary pelvic appendages not touching the 
ground in addition to the normal pair of hind legs. The 
hen was normal and was fully developed in all other respects 
and could walk about with ease. Its age could not be 
ascertained. 

The work was done in the Department of Zoology of 
the i University of Allahabad under the supervision of Prof. 
D. Pv. Bhattacharya. I have to acknowledge my sincere 
thanks to him for kindly allowing me to work on the specimen 
and for guidance and criticism. 

The anatomy of the fowl was studied by careful dissec- 
tion. There are two external openings (Fig. C) in the anal 
region situated on either side of the base of the abnormal 
limbs. The right abnormal leg (Figs. A, B and C) is small 
and is bent upon itself. It measures 2T inches from the base 
to the tip of the toe. Its proximal end is fused with the left 
abnormal hind leg which has all the parts well represented. 
The femur of the left abnormal leg is 3‘2'^ long and to this 
is articulated the tibio-tarsus at right angles to its long axis. 
The tibio-tarsus measures 2‘9", tarso-metatarsus 2*5'', and the 
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digits which are four in number measure ’4'', 1%“/', 2'1'' 
and The measurement of tlie normal legs is as 

follows : — 

Tibio-tarsus 4:'5", tarso-metatarsus iVo' ami the digits 
I’O'', 2'0", 2'S" and I'S" respectively. Apj)arently it seems 
that the hanging part of tliese abnormal limbs has no skeletal 
support of its own and the femur of the right abnormal 
hind leg is partly fused with the femur of the left abnormal 
hind leg. Tins pair of peculiar hind legs used to hang down- 
wards and was not functional. 

Body Cavity.— Nothing very singular can be found in 
the body cavity except for tbe fact that tliere is a tluek layer 
of fat enclosing almost all the organs contained within it. 

Digestive System.— Tlie anterior portion of tlie diges- 
tive system presents no peculiarities. Tlie cloaca is a dilated 
sac (Fig. 1) which superficially appears to possess two distinct 
openings — one being the normal anus situated on the 
right side and the other the cloacal orifice on the left side. 
Careful dissection, however, revealed the fact (Fig. 2) that 
though the rectum lias in close approximation to this dilated 
chamber (cloaca), it has no communication with it. It passes 
by it and opens into the right anus. The oviduct, on the other 
hand, runs along and opens into this dilated chamber which in 
its turn opens on the left side of the body by tlie cloacal 
aperture. The ureters from the kidneys descend in the usual 
way and open into this dilated sac near the base of the oviduct. 
It appears probable that the urodeum in tliis ease has lost its 
connection with the gut and has become enlarged into an 
extremely large sac-like chamber opening separately outside 
by the cloacal aperture on the left side of the abnormal 
pair of hind limbs. 

Vascular System. — So far as the vascular system 
of the bird in question is concerned, only the ve.ssels in 
connection vfith the pelvis and the abnormal limbs present 
certain peculiarities. . 
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With regard to the venous system (Fig. 3), the posterior 
mesenteric vein arising at the point of bifurcation of the 
caudals runs postei'iorly and divides into two branches: the 
left branch (n) goes to supply the cloaca while the right 
branch (m) supplies the mesenterial folds and the posterior 
region of the rectum. The left internal iliac vein supplies 
the abnormal limbs. It first gives out two branches (a & b), 
one to the rectum and the other to the cloaca. It then 
divides into three branches: one of these (d) supplies the right 
abnormal hind limb while the other two enter the long (left) 
abnormal hind leg. The corresponding right internal iliac 
vein possesses no such ramifications. Thus the entire abnormal 
structures — limbs, rectum and cloaca are supplied by branches 
of the left internal iliac vein. 

The left sciatic vein before entering the kidney gives 
out a branch (Q — Fig. 3) which ramifies over the whole of 
the left side of the pelvic region. The right sciatic vein does not 
possess a similar corresponding branch and the right side of 
the pelvis is supplied by branches of the right internal iliac vein. 

The arterial supply of the pelvic region is somewhat 
remarkable (Fig. 4). The iliacs divide into two branches, 
one of which (h) supplies the pelvic region while the other 
(j) supplies either the rectum or the cloaca as the case may 
be. The abnormal limbs are supplied by the posterior 
mesenteric artery which courses alongside the posterior mesen- 
teric vein. It divides into two branches, one of which goes 
to supply the right abnormal leg while the other supplies 
the left abnormal one. During its course inside the left 
abnormal leg it further subdivides into two branches. 

The sciatic artery after emerging from the kidney gives 
oflP a branch which divides into two: one of these (g) 
supplies the ovary and the oviduct while the other (f) runs 
obliquely downwards under the biceps to supply the muscles 
lying in the pelvis. The third and the main branch gives 
off many branches to the thigh. 
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The femoral artery during its course gives off a long 
branch (a) which runs posteriorly over the whole length of 
the pelvis supplying arteries to the abdoininal m^sel(^s and a 
few branches to the rectum and the cloaca. This branch also 
appears to supply the oviduct and the ovary. In this case, 
as in a normal fowl, the hind limbs are supplied by the 
femoral and the sciatic arteries, but the abnormal pair of 
hind limbs, curiously enough, is supplied by the briinches 
of the posterior mesenteric artery which under ordinary 
circumstances only supplies the mesenterial folds and tlie 
anal region. 

Reproductive System. — In most birds the left ovary 
persists throughout life. But in this case both tlu; right and 
the left ovaries are present in a well developed form. Only 
the left oviduct is well developed and functional, tlie right 
being represented by a small vestige lying close to tlie rectum. 
The left oviduct opens into the left side of the cloaeal 
chamber. This chamber in which the oviducal opening is 
situated is entirely separated from the rectum, and opens to 
the exterior by the cloacal opening situated on tb(» hd't side 
of the abnormal limbs. Into this chamber also (tptui the 
urinary ducts which arising from the kidneys run downwards 
and open separately into it. 

Skeletal System. — The most interesting feature in this 
bird is the skeletal system of the abnormal limbs and also 
of the pelvic girdle. The abnormal pair of hind limits hang 
downwards and seem to be attached only by a cartilaginou.s 
plate. On dissection, however, it was found that the head of 
the femurs of the abnormal pair of hind limbs is peculiarly 
modified into a cup-shaped structure articulating with the 
pygostyle. This cup-shaped structure has a notch at tlie 
upper end (as shown at K in Figs. 5 and G) into which fits 
the pygostyle. This cup-shaped process is in continuation 
with a cartilaginous plate which covers the lower abdominal 
region. 
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The tibio-tarsus of the right abnormal leg (Fig. 5) is 
small and bent and there is no trace of the fibula. Its two 
ends are not spherical to form articulating knobs but are 
fused respectively with the femur and the tarso-metatarsus. 
The latter turns over the tibio-tarsus and the two phalanges 
are fused with it. The tibio-tarsus of the left abnormal hind 
leg (Fig. 5) is fused with the femur. Both in the right and 
the left abnormal limbs there is no cnemial process and no 
patella. The fibula in this leg is quite well developed. The 
tarso-metatarsus is fused with the tibio-tarsus. There are 
four, well-developed phalanges articulating with the tarso- 
metatarsus. 

The pelvic girdle is large and very wide- The ventral 
view (Figs. 7 & 8) shows that the width of the girdle is 
greater than that in a normal bird. Had it not been so 
wide, the abnormal pair of hind limbs would not have .so 
easily articulated with the pygostyle. Moreover the syn- 
sacrum is bent and the pygostyle is fused to form a compact 
smooth knob with which the cup-shaped head of the femurs 
of the abnormal limbs is easily articulated. Thus we see 
that the width of the girdle is more of the nature of an 
adaptation for assisting the articulation of the peculiar hind 
limbs. 

Dr. Bhattacharya* described a case of a fowl with two 
heads and necks but the rest of the body joined together. 

The duplicity of the orifices in the posterior region has 
recently been observed and its morphological significance 
described by Fires De Lima.t He has recorded two cases. 
The first one was a male child four years old. This child 
possessed two anal orifices, one alongside the other. The 

* Bhattacharya, D. R.— Notes on the Anatomy of a PoubJe 
Monstrosity in the Ohiok. 

t Fires De Lima.— La Duplioite De L’Anus et sa Signification 
Morphologique. (Oomptes Rendus de I’Assooiation de Anatomistes, 
Vols. 11-13, 1927.) 
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right one only functioned as the normal anus while the 
left one, which was of approximately the same calibre as 
the right, was a cul-de-sac. Only a thin cutaneous bridge 
separated the two. This child wa.s physically well developed. 
In the second case which was a fowl the animal presented 
an identical anomaly. It po.sse.ssed two anal openings, one 
larger than the other. The one which was situated on the 
left of the median line being of larger calibre than the one 
on the right. Both of these apertures posses.sed sphincter 
muscles which contracted simultaneously in a rythmic fashion. 
The faeces could be eliminated by the left aperture only. 
The right one led into a blin<l canal and did not open 
into the cloaca situated on the left side. Into this cloaca. 
the rectum and the oviduct open. Pires De Lima, quotes 
other cases of such deformities in animals otlier than birds 
from the works of previous authoi's. 

In conclusion, it may be said, that the animal I have 
described is peculiar (1) in the possession of an additional 
pair of hind limbs, and (2) in the possession of two external 
orifices in the anal region. It differs from those described 
by Pires De Lima and others in possessing a big cloacal 
chamber into which the oviduct opens but not the anus, the 
anal aperture being separate and distinct from the cloaca! 
aperture. 
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EXPLANATION OE^ PLATES 

Fig. A. — A side view of the animal in the live condition, 

B"ig. B.— Ventral view of the bird with feathers' and skin intact; : 

Fig. 0.— Posterior view of the bird with feathers removed^ 

Mg. l. — Bntire view of the oloaoal chamber and the rectum. 

Fig. 2.— HoriViOnfcai section of the oloaoal oliaiiiber and the rectum. 

,h"!g. 3. — Venous supply of the posterior region. 

Pig. 4. — Arterial supply of the posterior region. 

Big, 5. — Skeleton of the abnormal limbs. fe=feniur; fi=fibula; 

ti. ts=tibio-tarsus ; ts. mtts = tarso-metatarsus ; ph = 
phalanges. 

Mg. 6. — Enlarged head of the fused B’ernurs of the Abnormal 
Limbs. 

Big. 7. — Ventral view of the pelvic girdle. il = iiium ; iso — ischium ; 

pii = pubis; ac = acetabulum ; is. for, :=isohiatio foramen; 
obt. nto.=: obturator notch; pyg. st.—pygostyle 5 
syn. scr.=:syn-sacrum. 

Big. 8.— Side view of the Pelvic Girdle. 





TWO DISTOMATE TREMATODES FROM 
INDIAN REPTILES 

BV 

H. R. MBITRA , M.Sc., Ph.D. (Ganfcab.), 

Reader of Zoology, UtiiversUy of Allahabad. 

INTRODUCTION 

In this paper I describe Omnia tobrephus lobatum Mehra, 
1928 (syn. Om. folium Thapar and Farzaiid AH, 1929) and 
Encyclometra caudata (Polonio, 1924). The former is a 
common parasite of the rectum of snakes and lizard.s of the 
genus Var mills in northern India. The fact that the only 
other species of the genua Ommatobrephus Nicoll was obtained 
from a North African lizard Uromustix acanthi niir us shows 
that in its distribution thi.s genus is restricted to the lizards 
and snakes of North Africa and South Asia. Encyclometra 
caudata extends from the heart of the Mediterranean region 
to the extreme Orient. It has been found by Bhalerao in 
Burma and Joyeux and Houdemer in ludo-China. 

Ommatobrephus lobatum was described by me in a paper 
read before the Zoology Section of the Indian Science Con- 
gress, Calcutta 1928, and an abstract thereof appeared in the 
proceedings of that body for that year. The publication 
of the full account has been, however, delayed till now. 
Thapar and Farzand Ali in December 1929, published an 
account of this very species under the name of 0?w. 

This raises an important question of nomenclature, which 
on the basis of priority should l)e decided in favour of the 
name given by me. As will be seen from the following 
description, the account given by the joint authors is incom- 
plete. The name Om^ lobatum is also appropriate on account 
of the lobed appearance of the testes. 

31 
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Thapar and Farzand AH aro silent about, the system- 
atic position of the genus OmnuitohrfiphiiH, whicih following 
Nicoll they probably assign to the family Lnpo(Uti‘muti<lae 
Odhner. They seem to be unawaie of the more work of 
Poehe in 1925, in which he has created the family Ommatobre- 
phidae to receive this genus. This is cleai' from the omission 
of the latter author’s work from their list of referenc('s. 

I am not sure whether Encydorndm bt^longs to the 
family Lepoderraatidae, in which I have tentatively inchaknl 
it, as it shows closer affinities with the genus OiHnif/foh/rph/ts 
than with any genus of that family. It may be (!onsi(lt*red 
possible later on to remove the Encyclometiinae Mehra from 
the Lepoderraatidae and include it in the family Ommato- 
brephidae Poche, which in that case should consist of two 
sub-families Ommatobrephinae and Encyclometi'iinae. 

Ommatobrephus lobatum Mehra (syn om. folium 
Thapar and Farzand Alt) 

The distomes were obtained in large numbers from the 
rectum of six Zamenis mucosus at Allahabad in July 1920. 
In all I examined eight snakes, out of which six harboured 
these parasites. Subsequently more snakes have been ex- 
amined and it appears that one out of every three snakes is 
infected with it. The number of parasites in a host varies (»n- 
siderably ; it is usually large 50-80 or even more but some- 
times 6-10 only. A large number of immature specimen.s, 
entirely devoid of ova were obtained from the rectum of two 
Varanus bengalensis and kept alive for twelve days in normal 
salt solution at the laboratory temperatui’e from December 
17-27 1929. Apparently this species is tenacious of life 
and can live outside the body of its host in normal salt 
solution for a long time. The parasites are firmly attached 
to the walls of the rectum by the large stout ventral sucker 
and do not get easily detached when the rectum is opened. 
When fixed without being flattened under pressure they become 
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SO contracted that the dorsal side is arched or convex and the 
ventral side depressed. The same appearance is presented when 
they are fixed attached to the walls. The size is small, 2'4*4 mm. 
in length and 0'9-l'3 mm. in maximum breadth in the region 
of the ventral sucker. The shape is conical with a bluntly 
pointed anterior end and a broad rounded posterior end; 
The body has considerable power of extension and contrac- 
tion specially in the immature specimens, on account of which 
it may assume various forms. In front of the ventral sucker 
it is capable of being stretched out as a long narrow neck. 
The oesophagus in the extended condition is long and narrow; 
in the contracted specimen it i.s short witli somewhat folded 
walls and a broad lumen. The body-wall is smooth and entire- 
ly devoid of spines. The oral sucker measures 0'25-0'3 mm. 
in diameter. The ventral sucker is stouter and much larger, 
a little more than double the size of the oral sucker measuring 
0’5-0‘7 mm. in diameter. It is situated a little behind one- 
third body length from the anterior end. The ratio in the 
size of the oral and ventral suckers is 1 : 2'3. 

A small prepharynx easily perceptible in life and entire 
mounts of extended specimens is present. The pharynx is 
nearly spherical, measuring 014-0’2 mm. in diameter; it is 
somewhat elongated in the extended specimens. The oeso- 
phagus is long having 0'27-0*4 mm. length. It is broadest 
immediately behind the pharynx, the greatest breadth attained 
being 0'14-0'16 mm. The intestinal bifurcation lies a little 
in front of the ventral sucker at 0‘7-0'85 mm. distance from 
the anterior end. The intestinal caeca are long reaching a 
little distance in front of the posterior end of the body and 
terminating at about the anterior margin or in much flattened 
specimens the middle of the testes with i;heir blind ends 
converging towards the latter. 

The excretory opening is situated ventrally near the 
posterior end. It leads into a small transversely oval or 
somewhat triangular contractile vesicle, which, at about the 
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centre of tbe testes passes by a very sliori stem in((t two 
long, fairly broad and somewhat winding diveiticula extending 
forwards one on each side as far as the pharynx, where they 
form a loop to continue backwards as tin- eeinnien e<i!l<cling 
ducts. Tlie latter divide at the level of tlie ventral sucker 
into anterior and posterior collecting ducts as sliown in text- 
fig. 1. The vesicle represents the main short stem an<l 
the long more or less coiled limbs, the arms of the V-sha];ed 
excretory bladder. The excretory system closely rc'sembles 
that of certain Echinostome cercariae and may therefoi'e b(; 
considered as larval in its pattern. In Om. lohilmji tla- 
main stem of the excretory bladder is smaller than that in 
Om. singtdaris in which according to Nicoll it bifui'cates in 
front of the testes. 



Pig. 1 

Diagrammatic view of the excretory system in OmmntobrepJms 
lobatum. For explanation of tetters see key to lettering of plates. 
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The genital opening is median, situated dose behind the 
intestinal bifurcation and a little in front of the ventral sudcer. 
The testes occupy a lateral position at the posterior end of 
the body close behind and within the blind ends of the caeca. 
They are longer than broad and lobed with their posterior 
parts converging towards each other near the median plane; 
tliey lie ventrally with their ventral border approaching the 
ventral body-wall. This species is characterised by the irre- 
gular lobulations of the testes, on account of which it is 
named Oni. lohatum. The testes, separated from each other, 
by the mesially situated reeeptaculnm seminis and a fold of the 
uterus lie at the same level and not as in Om. singtdaris, in 
wliich the left testis lies slightly in advance of the other. Tliey 
are unequal in size measuring 0'37-0'57 mm. in length and 
0vl6-0'85 mm. in maximum breadth. The vasa efferentia 
arise from their anterior margin near the inner side as long thin 
tubes, which just before entering the cirrus sac unite to form the 
inconspicuous vas deferens. The cirrus sac, 0*14-0’25 mm. 
in length and 0‘1-0T2 mm. in breadth is small, and ovoid or 
oval in shape having convex anterior and concave posterior 
sides. Tt lies median in front of the ventral sucker in the space 
between it and the intestinal bifurcation with its broad basal 
part near the margin of the sucker inside the left intestinal 
caecum. Its walls are very thin, composed of the fibres of the 
adjacent parenchyma and are entirely devoid of muscle fibres 
(Fig. 4). The vesicula seminalis is large and saccular occupy- 
ing almost the entire space within the cirrus sac except a 
small terminal part, which contains the pars prostatica and 
ductus ejaculatorius. It is deeply constricted so as to be 
divided into two parts, subspherical in outline of which the 
proximal part, in which the vas deferens opens is larger measur- 
ing 0'089-0T X 0'1-0'13 mm. in size; the distal part measures 
0'05-0'08X O'Ofi-O'OS mm. It appears doubtful whether the 
vesicula seminalis is highly convoluted in Om. singularis as 
Nieoll describes. The pars prostatica and ductus ejaculatorius 
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are tubular and very small, both measuring together 0’08-6'09 
mm. in length. The prostate gland cells a.i'e small and less 
numerous than usual surrounding the terminal part of the 
vesieula seminalis, pars prostatica and ductus ejaculatorius. 
A protrusible cirrus is absent. 

The ovary of a nearly spherical shape with entire margins 
lies median or slightly towards the left, a little distance in 
front of the testes. It is much smaller than the latter measur- 
ing 0‘089-0T6 mm. in diameter and is covered with a thin 
fibrillar wall formed of the fibres of the surrounding pafijn- 
chyma. The ova contained within the ovary are relatively 
large, largest among them measuring 0'0t-tr()14- mm. in dia- 
meter. As usual in distomes only one ovum is passed into 
the oviduct at a time. The oviduct arises from the anterior 
border of the ovary near its inner margin measuring 0 '017-0't)2 
mm. in diameter at the point of origin. After running a 
short distance it is joined by a small narrow duct of tlie 
-reeeptaeulum seminis of 0’027 mm. length and immediately 
after on the dorsal side by the Laurer’s canal. Then surround- 
ed by the shell gland cells it bends baekwai’ds to receive the 
yolk reservoir. The shell gland complex lies mesially neai' 
the posterior margin of the ovary. The reeeptaeulum seminis 
is large, tubular and usually looped in a U-shaped manner 
with one limb lying over the other in its hinder part (Fig. 1). 
It reaches dlstally the hinder end of the body close in front 
of the excretory opening occupying a median position in the 
space between the testes. It has a thin wall of parencliy- 
'matous fibres and is always filled with sperms. The proximal 
part of its duct is lined with an epithelium of columnar cells 
with prominent nuclei, but the cells gradually decrease in height 
towards the distal end of the duet, where it passes into the 
receptacle. The Laurer’s canal of 0'008-0'01 mm. breadth is 
narrow, fairly long and convoluted. It lies dorsally to the 
proximal part of the reeeptaeulum seminis close to the dorsal 
body- wall and opens to the exterior by a minute pore situated 
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near the raid-dorsal line in the region of the shell gland 
complex. The uterine convolutions are intracaecal and trans- 
versely arranged close to one another oceupying almost the 
entire space behind the ventral sucker to the hinder end 
of the body between the testes. Near tlie postei'ior margin 
of the ventral sucker the ascending uterus passes into the 
thick-walled metraterra, which extends forwards overlapping 
or dorsally to the right or left margin of the ventral sucker 
to open into the genital atrium. The metraterm has muscular 
walls composed of a thin layer of longitudinal muscle fibres 
surrounded by a layer of circular muscle fibres. The genital 
atrium is small, the metraterm opening lying close to that of 
the ductus ejaculatorius. The genital opening is hardly seen 
in entire mounts as it lies covered by the terminal part of the 
cirrus sac. 

In the early sexual condition the ductus ejaculatorius 
does not open directly to the exterior, but it opens into the 
metraterm so that the sperms pass straight from the male 
duct into the female duct of the same worm ensuring self- 
fertilization. At this stage the ovary is developed but it is 
smaller in size, while the uterus consists of a few small con- 
volutions entirely free from ova. There seems to be no doubt 
that the sperms reach the uterus and ootype before the 
ova are discharged from the ovary and that self-fertilization 
is the usual mode of fertilization in this distome. 

The ova are operculate and oval, and have a thin shell 
measuring 0'085 mm. in length and 0’0B7 mm. in breadth. 
The ova in the ascending uterus in front of the ovary contain 
well- developed miracidia having black eye spots and cilia. The 
miracidia lying near the ovary are not so well developed and 
active as those lying in the upper convolutions. When the 
distome is allowed to die on a slide by gradual evaporation of 
water, larvae come out of the eggs and can be properly studied. 
The miraeidiurn is uniformly ciliated except the anterior protru* 
sible papilla and possesses a prominent X-shaped eye, which 
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is really composed of two eyes apposed to each other on their 
-convex sides. It is capable of considerable degree ol eontivu-lion 
and extension and hence assuming varions forms, while it is 
forcing its way to make its escape tlirougli tht‘ utenis or tissues 
of its parent subjected to a microscopic examination under a 
cover glass. The anterior part of the iniracidiiun contaitiing 
the eyes lies within the opercular part of the ovum. 

The vitellaria are restricted to tlie extremii edges of the 
body closely outside the intestintil caeca, sometimes overlap- 
ping the latter dorsally and ventrally • They commence iitune- 
diately behind the ventral sucker and terminsite a little Ijehind 
the blind ends of the caeca usually extending to the anterior 
one-third of the testes in well-flattened specimens. 'Che foHi<'les 
are not arranged in groups but tliey lie near one another, some- 
times joined at places. The transverse vitelline ducts arise at 
level with or slightly in front of the ovaiy and join to form 
the yolk reservoir near its posterior margin somewhat to the 
right side. The transverse ducts and yolk reservoir are com- 
posed of fairly large cells with a central nucleus and vacuolar 
cytoplasm filled with small yolk particles. 

OmMATOBREPHUS LOBATUM VAR. NAJII., N. VAR. 

One specimen was obtained from the rectum of an Indian 
cobra Naja tripudians. The distome has a flat conical form 
under slight pressure measuring 4 mm. in length and I'd mm. 
in breadth in the region of ventral sucker. The body grailmdly 
broadens behind the ventral sucker till it attains the maximum 
breadth about half way between the ventral sucker and posteri- 
or end. In front of the ventral sucker it gradmdly narrows 
ending in a bluntly pointed anterior end. The oral sucker 
measures Odd and the ventral sucker 0*7 mm. in diameter, ik 
prepharynx of 0-39 X 0-17 mm. size is present. The pharynx 
is spherical measuring 0'21 mm. in diameter. The oe.sophagus 
is long, 0-46 mm. in length; its anterior half is broader and more 
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muscular with the greatest breadth of 0‘13 mm. near the 
pharynx. The intestinal caeca end a little in front of the hinder 
end reacliing tlie anterior end of the testes and are situated 
laterally near the body-wall. 

The genital opening is median close behind the intestinal 
bifurcation. The cirrus sac is nearly spherical measuring O’ 18 
mm. in length and 0*14 mm. in breadth. It is thin-walled 
:ind occupies a median position in front of the ventral sucker. 
The vesicula seminalis is almost bilobed with the anterior lobe 
rounded in outline. The prostate gland cells surround the vesicula 
seminalis and ductus ejaculatorius. The latter is short and 
slightly twisted before it opens to the exterior at the genital 
opening. The testes are restricted to the extreme edges 
near the body-wall at the hinder end close behind the vitellaria 
and blind ends of the caeca. They are slightly lobed, elongated 
and much narrower than in the type specimens measuring 0’62 
mm. in length and 0’46 mm. in greatest breadth. 

The ovary lies a little in front of the testes and is much 
smaller than the latter measuring 0’12 mm. in length and 0’18 
mm. in breadth. The uterus and receptaculum seminis have 
the same form and position as in the type specimens. The 
muscular metraterm measures 0’037 mm. in diameter and runs 
forwards dorsally to the left side of the ventral sucker slightly 
overlapping its margin. The ova are thin walled, transparent 
and contain well-developed miracidia measuring 0'0714-0'098 
mm. in length and 0'047-0’061 mm. in breadth. The 
vitellaria are confined to the extreme edges of the body outside 
the intestinal caeca commencing slightly behind the ventral 
sucker and terminating close in front of the testes. 

This distome certainly belongs to Om. lobatum, but it 
differs in some points such as the size and shape of the testes, 
cirrus sac and ovary and the size of the ova. As this descrip- 
tion is based on the examination of only one specimen', it is 
difficult to say with certainty whether it should be included iii a' 
hew variety. 
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Remarks, on the Genus Ommatobrepii us Xicoll and 

THE FAMILY OMMATOBKlO’IilDAl'; I*(H HE 

Nicoll in 1914 assigned 0//DPcdo//rp|>/D/.s tn ihe ianiily 
Lepodermatidae as a somewhat aberrant genus. Ihier in l!i24 
excluded it from that famil,y sa_ying tliat its e.Kcretnry systian 
was too aberrant. Poche in 192;") created a new himily Om- 
matobrephidae for it. Tliapar and Farzand A!i do nut 
discuss its systematic position, but they appear to follow Xieoll 
taking no notice of Poehe’s work of whieli they wore probably 
unaware. I accept the family Ommatobrejihiilae Poelu* to re- 
ceive this genu.s, the account of which as givenby previoii.' authors 
differs in certain points from that by me as noted below. 

(1) Xicoll and Thapar and Farzand Ali deny the pn'senei; 
of the prepharynx. My examination of a lai-ge numbt*r of 
living and mounted specimens has convinced me of its presence 
in Om. lohatum. It is easily seen in living >pe(amens, but in 
entire mounts it may not be visible on account of contraction 
in the worm due to fixation. I believe that it is also present 
in Om, singularis and as Nieoll’s study was based only on 
one specimen, it probably escaped Ids notice. 

(2) Xicoll describes the excretory bladder as A^-shaped 
with a small winding stem bifurcating a little in front of tlie 
testes. As will be clear from the foregoing d(;scription, it is 
V-shaped and essentially larval in its form reseml>ling that of 
the Echinostome larvae. The excretory system is very differ- 
ent from that of the Lepodermatidae and Thapar and Farzand 
Ali’s remark that the bladder exhibits, together with its 
branches, a characteristic feature of the family Lepodei-matidae 
is misleading. 

(3) According to Thapar and Farzand Ali the terminal 
part of the ductus ejaculatorius is muscular and forms a narrow 
cirrus. I feel sure that a protrusible cirrus is absent. The 
account of the connection of the LaureFs canal with the re- 

eeptaculum seminis given by these authors differs from mine. 
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(4) The cirrus sac does not possess thick muscular walls 
as the joint authors describe, on the other hand, it is thin- 
walled as Nieoll pointed out. My description and E4g. 4 will 
show chat its thin walls are composed of a fine layer of adja- 
cent parenchymatous fibres. 

The two species of this genus are sharply separated by 
the following well-defined characters ; 

In Om. lobatmn the genital pore lies a little behind the 
intestinal bifurcation; in Oni. singularis it lies on the intesti- 
nal bifurcation. The former species is also distinguished by 
the greater length of its intestinal caeca, the vitellaria ending 
more posteriorly and the lobed appearance of its testes. 

In view of these facts the definition of the family Omma- 
tobrephidae Poche based only on Meoll’s account of Om. 
singularis needs modification. I therefore give the following- 
altered definition of this family ; 


Body-wall without spines, oral sucker small, ventral 

sucker much larger. Pi-epharynx and pharynx pre- 
sent; oesophagus long; intestinal bifurcation a little 
in front of tlie ventral sucker ; intestinal caeca of 
varying length. Excretory bladder larval in form 
resembling somewhat that of the Eehinostome 
larvae and consisting of a contractile vesicle and 

long more or less winding arms, which extend as 
far as pharynx, where they form a loop to continue 
backwards as common collecting ducts. Genital 
opening median, situated a little behind or on the 
intestinal bifurcation. Testes elongated oval, entire 
or lobed, laterally situated at hinder end. Cirrus sac 
(pseudo-cirrus sac) thin-walled, composed of paren- 
chymatous fibres and situated in the space between 
ventral sucker and intestinal bifurcation. Vesicula 
seminalis large, globular andbilobed; pars prostatiea 
and ductus ejaculatorius small ; protrusible 
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cirrus absent. Ovary sftnicwliat rounded 
with entire margins, median nr soimiwliat to the 
right in front of tesh^s. Rcccpfaculuni seminis 
large and tubular ; Laurer’s ('ana! jiresent. \ itel- 
laria of restricted extent coidiin'd to margins oi the 
body commencing behin<! ventral su<-k(‘r and ter- 
minating some distance in front ol hinder end. 
Uterus intracaecal, filling entire space behind ven- 
tral sucker to the hinder end between testes. Mggs 
large, thin-walled and less nunierous than in the 
Lepodermatidae ; miraeidia dovifopi d in the eggs in 
utero. Habitat rectum and intestimj of (i/.ards 
and snakes. 

The family Ommatobrephidae is of peculiar Interc.-t. Xot 
only does it resemble the sub-family Encyclomeii iinae in certain 
features of its anatomy as will be discuss(;d latei' (<ee p. Ist, 
but it is also closely I'elated to the family Ei-liinostomidae. 
It resembles the latter family in the size of its scniral sucker, 
which is much larger and stouter than the oni! sucker. Tlie 
oesophagus bifurcates a little in front of the ventral stieki'i- in 
both the families, which also resemble each otherin the position 
of the genital pore and the cirrus sac in the space hotwasai 
the intestinal bifurcation and the ventral sucker. Uh! vesi- 
eula seminalis in the Eehinostomidae is large and liilohed as 
in Ommatobrephus. The ovary is small :md Hiss in front of 
the testes, some distance behind the ventral sucker in hoih 
these families. The excretory bladder of the Eehinostomidae 
is no doubt Y-shaped, but the main stem is short and bifur- 
cates behind the testes into two long cornua, which extend as 
far as the anterior end. In the Ommatobrephidae the main stem 
is shorter and vesicular giving the bladder more or less \"-shaped 
appearance, otherwise the resemblance is fairly close. It, how- 
ever, does not give ofif lateral anastomosing branches like that 
of the Eehinostomidae. In the excretory system Ommatobre- 
fJttis resembles more closely the larvae of the Eehinostomidae 
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than the adult forms. Finally the ova of the two families 
are large, thin-shelled and oval measuring 0‘06o-0'12 mm. 
in length. In the genus Pelmatostomuni Dietz and 
crocdictmi Stoss the miracidia have been found in the eggs in 
utero as in Oinnmtobrephtis- 


Encyclometpj^. caudata (Polonio, 1859) 

Six specimens were obtained from the oesophagus of 
Tropidomtus piscator and one from the stomach of Zanienis 
nmcosus at Allahabad. They were yellowish grey in colour 
on account of the colour of the ova and firmly attached to 
the walls of the oesophagus. All the measurements are taken 
from mounted specimens slightly flattened before fixation. 
The length varies from 7-11 mm. and the breadth in the 
widest part, i.e., in the region of the ventral sucker from 2 •4-3 
mm. The anterior end is rounded and the posterior end 
tapers to a blunt point. The cuticle is thick and entirely 
devoid of spines. The oral sucker is subterminal facing 
ventrally and is slightly smaller than the ventral sucker 
measuring 0'73-0'9 mm. in diameter. The ventral sucker 
measures l'03-r28 mm. in diameter and is situated at about 
the end of one-third body length. A prepharynx of OM mm. 
length and 0'44 mm. breadth is present. The pharynx is 
cup-shaped and notched in front, measuring 0'4-0'6 mm. 
in length and 0'4-0'5 mm. in breadth. The oesophagus is 
very small measuring 0'05-0’09 mm. in length. The oeso- 
phageal glands are present. The intestinal bifurcation lies 0'9 
mm. distance in front of the ventral sucker. The intestinal 
caeca occupy a lateral position near the body-wall reaching the 
hinder end but not ending at the same level, the left one 

being a little longer. 

The testes are subspherical in shape situated close behind 
each other in the median line in the posterior half of the 
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body. The anterior testis lies 2‘S-i]'7 nun. in iront ot tin; 
hinder end and 4 nmi. behind tlie anteriui’ '‘ud, and ii\<uiMires 
0‘38-0‘53 mm. in diameter. Tlie posteiior lestis, n'4-l)'.)3> 
mm. in diameter lie.s 0T4-0'5 ram. distaiKM' behind the anlei'ior 
testi.s dorsally to the main stem of the (‘Xcretory bladder. 
The vasa efferentia are long thin tubes, whiidi unifo at tlui 
base of the cirrus sac to form a, short, rather iiiconsiticuous 
vas deferens. The cirrus sac of 0'83-l‘l4 ram. length and 
0'23-0'28 mm. maximum lireadth occupies a tiansvers(! posi- 
tion entirely in front of the ventral suck<*r, a litth* behind 
half the distance between tlie latter and the inte.-tinal bifur<-a- 
tion. It extends from the genital pore situated eon.-iih-rably 
to the left side to the median line of the body, whtu’e it iismilly 
touches by its basal end the anterior lUiirgin of tlie ventral 
sucker. It is crescent- shaped with the coru'ex side direeled. 
forwards and is broader terminally tluai ;it lim basal end 
except in contracted specimens. It lets thick muscular walls 
composed of an inner circular and outer longitmlimd hiyers 
of muscle fibres. The genital pore is situateii far towards 
the left side at about half way between the ventral sucker 
and left body margin close inside tlie left intestinal caecum 
at level with or a little behind the anterior margin of the 
ventral sucker. The ve.sicula seminalis, broader at the base, 
is coiled on itself. The pars prostatica is long and tuhular; 
the prostate gland cells are well developed oeeupying all the 
available space within the cirrus sac. Tlie ductus ejacula- 
torius is long and coiled on itself before it opens at the 
genital pore. 

The ovary is spherical or subspherieal, 0’2S-0 ;>9 mm. 
in diameter, and is situated in the median line or a little to 
the right or left side close behind the posterior margin of 
the ventral sucker between it and the bifurcation of the 
excretory bladder. The gonads usually lie in the same median 
line one behind the other. The distance between the ovary 
and anterior testis is nearly twice of that between the anterior 
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and posterior testis. The shell gland complex lies raesially 
inwards to and at the same level with the ovaiy. The 
oviduct originates from the inner margin of tlie ovary near 
the middle of its length and after running for a sliort distance 
it is joined by the reeeptaculum serninis and soon after by 
the yolk reservoir. Tlie reeeptaculum seminis is tubular, 
and at the end opposite to that by which it joins the oviduct 
it passes into a long, narrow and coiled Laurer’s canal, which 
opens to the exterior by a. minute pore situated near the mid- 
dorsal line sliglitly in front of the posterior border of the 
ventral sucker. 

The uterus is intracaecal and is much convoluted tilling 
nearly the entire space behind the ovary with the convolutions 
more or less symmetrically arranged laterally to tlie testes, 
the descending to the right and ascending to the left side. 
Immediately in front of the ovary the ascending uterus passes 
into the metraterm, which runs dorsal ly to tlie lef tside 
of the ventral sucker, sometimes overlapping its left-side 
margin. The eggs have a yellowish brown shell measuring 
0'07-0‘08 mm. in length and 0‘034-0‘04 mni. in maximum 
breadth. Most of the eggs in the uterine coils contain well- 
developed miracidia. 

The vitellaria are of restricted extent confined to the 
extreme edges of the body near the body- wall lying mainly 
outside the intestinal caeca ; a few follicles, however, extend 
inwards overlapping the ventral surface of the latter. They 
commence a little behind the ventral sucker close to the point 
of bifurcation of the excretory bladder and terminate at the 
hinder end of the body. The follicles have a fairly large size 
and are more or less widely separated, but they are never 
arranged in groups. In a contracted specimen they may lie 
close together near the hinder end. The transverse vitelline 
ducts arise from the anterior end of the vitellaria and unite in 
the median line or slightly to the left to form the yolk reservoir. 
Both the transverse ducts and yolk reservoir appear solid 
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being composed of rounded cells containing yolk granules as 
in Ommaiobrephus, 



Kif?. 2 

Diagrammatic view of the excretory system in En('.ijci( mvtnt raudala 
obtained from Zamenis miicosm. For explanation of let tors sim* ki^y to 
lettering of plates. 

I have described the excretory system in a previous paper 
(in press). The main stem of the Y-shaped excretory bladder 
bifurcates close behind the ovary into two short but prominent 
cornua, which extend as far as the outer border of the ventral 
sucker. In the specimen obtained from Zampnh mucosm the 
main stem gave off small lateral diverticula on each side. 
A long bladder like common collecting duct arises from each 
limb near its outer end, and winds its way forwards as far as 
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the anterior level of the pharynx, where it bends to form a loop 
to be continued backwards more or leas in a straight course to 
the region behind the ventral sucker. It is wider a little distance 
beyond its origin and takes a wavy course presenting nearly 
the same appearance as the common collecting duct in certain 
Echinostome larvae. The bladder with these ducts shows a 
great resemblance to the excretory bladder with its long limbs 
in Ommatohrephus if we consider the cornua of the latter to 
approach each other posteriorly and unite to form the main 
stem giving the Y-shaped excretory bladder as described 
above. 


Dimensions of mounted specimens of ENcycLOMETRA 
CAUDATA (mm.) 


Length 

Breadth 

Oral Slicker 
diameter 

Ventral 

sucker 

diameter 

In region of 
venitral sucker 

Behind ventral 
sucker 

1. 

11 

2‘8 

2*7 

0-9 

1*28 

2. 

7 

2*4 

2*6 

0*76 

r()5 

3. 

CO 

00 

2*6 

2*5 

0*87 

li5 

4. 

10*4 

2-9 

2*88 

0*83 

r2i 

5. 

8 

2’5 

2*6 

0*74 

ri 


Size of 
pharynx: 

Size of cirrus 
sac 

Ovary 

diameter 

Anterior 

testis 

diameter 

Posterior 

testis 

diameter 

Ova 

0’48 X 0-62 

1-I3x0'28 

0*35 

0*4 

■ 

! 0’48 

0-078 X 0-034 

0-44 X 0-51 

0'83 X 0-23 

0-33 

0-46 

O'ol 

0-0816 X 0-0408 

0'66 X 0'6 

087 X 0-26 

0*39 

0*46 

O'o3 

0-078x0-034 

0'5 x O’6 

1-14 X 0-28 

0’33 

0*53 

0-53 

0-0714x00408 

0-4 X 0-66 

0-89 X 0-26 

0*28 

0*39 

0-46 

0-0748 X 0-037 
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Systematic Position op the Genus Encyclometra 
Baylis and Cannon 

Baer (1924) trying to throw some liglit on tlie affinities 
of this genus remarked that it presented several peculiarities 
which render its systematic position most uncertain. After 
showing its resemblance with JLqjhinctru, Cyiiuilocarptii^ and 
Leftophallus in cei'tain features of its anatomy he concluded 
that it is unique in the Lepoderraatidae, because it is distin- 
guished from all the genera of that family in the precocious 
development of the eggs, miracidia being seen in the eggs 
in utero, a feature which is also shown by the genus 
Ommatohreplms, but no relationship wliatever exists between 
these two genera belonging to two distinct families. 
Travassos (1928-29), in his sketchy classitieation of tlie 
Lepodermatidae assigns it to the sub-family Reniferinae Pratt 
without giving any reason. It is extremely difficult to 
discuss his classification in this as well as in many other 
points, because he does not mention the features on which 
it is based. As discussed by me previouslj^ in a paper, 
which is under publication, it shows no close relationship 
with the Reniferinae nor with any other sub-family so as 
to be included in it. I therefore created for this genus a new 
sub-family Encyclometriinae in tlie Lepodermatidae, which T 
defined. 

I am inclined to the view tliat Enc-ycloiuHra sliows 
closer relationship with the genus OmniMtohrep/iiifi than witli 
any genus of the Lepodermatidae. The general similarity 
in the excretory system of the two genera has been already 
pointed out. The other points of resemblance are the absence 
of spines in the cuticle, larger size of the ventral sucker than 
that of the oral sucker, position of the cirrus sac entirely 
in front of the ventral sucker in the space between it and 
the intestinal bifurcation and the restricted extent of the 
vitellaria, which are confined to the extreme edges of the 
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body between the ventral faucker and the posterior end or 
some distancci in front of it. 4^110 receptacTilum seininis is 
tubular and a protrusihle cirrus is absent in hotli the genera. 
If the ovaiy and shell gland complex of Oimnatohreplms are 
shifted foi’wards so as to occupj’' a position close behind the 
ventral sucker and the testes also to move forward and 
lie one behind the other, we should get nearly the same 
topography of oi'gans as in Encydometra. Finally they show 
a striking resemblance in the large size and precocious deve- 
lopment of the ova, miracidia being seen in the eggs in utero. 

I do not think that the forward position of the gonads 
one in front of the other is by itself of such importance as 

to prevent us fi’om including Eaeyclometra in tlie Ominato- 
brephidae, specially when we know that the position of the 
testes is very variable in some families and sub-families as 
foi’ instance in the Pleurogenitinue Lss. In the Telorchiinae 
Lss., which Fuhrraann and I have included in the Lepoder- 
matidae the testes are at the liinder end — a: position entirely 
different from that typical of the family. What offers the 
greatest diffietilty in including EncycJomefra in the Ommato- 
brephidae is the structure of the cirims sac and the vas 
efferent apparatus contained witliin it. In Encyclometra the 
cirrus sac is thick and strongly muscular, but it is thin and 
parenchymatous in Ommatohrephus- The vesieula seminalis 
is large, sti'aight and bilobed occupying a great part of the 
cirrus sac in the latter genu.s, but it is coiled and confined 
to the basal part of the cirrus sac in Encydometra in which 
the pars prostatica and ductus ejacnlatorius are long and 
well dev(dot)(‘(l, reverse being the case in Oininatobrephns- 
It is well known tliat in the Pleuroge.nitinae the genus Ganeo 
Klein lacks a cirrus sac or possesses a thin parenchymatous 
pseudo-cirrus sac, whereas its closely allied genera Pleiirogenes 
and Prosutoc/is possess a well-developed muscular cirrus sac. 
The difference in the structure of the vas efferent apparatus in 
Encyclometra and Ommatohrephus is, however, so profound 
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that we cannot by any stretctli of iuiaginatinn estalilish such 
a close relationship between these genera as will lead us to 
their inclusion in the same family. The cirrus sac with its 
contained parts in Emyclonietra i.s no doubt built on the 
same structural plan as in the LepiMlerinatidac'. Therefore 
we do not consider it advi.sable at pnistaU to as.sign this 
genus to the Ommatobrephidae. It must be, howevei', 
clear from the foregoing that EmydoDietm occupies the 
unique position of a connecting link, which <^oinbines in 
itself the essential characters of two differmit families and that 
the future work may reveal the necessity of induding it in the 
Omraatobrephidae, which then .should consist of two sub- 
families Ommatobrephinae and Eneylometriinac. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATP]S1~:S 

Key to Lettehino used in Figureh 

а, 0. d., anterior coiieoting duel; a. L, uafoiior ItL.li.s; Ll w., 
body wall; c. bl, oornu of exorelory bludrJor ; e. d., eoininon 
collecting duct..; o, s., oirrias sa(3 ; e, bl., excretory blruicb^r ; e. o.^ 
excretory opening; ,g. p., genital .pore; i. e., irilestinal caeoiira ; 
Ij. c., Laiirer’s canal ; m., rnetrateiin; o., ovary : o. d., oviduct; 
cbs .5 a3vSoph.agii.s ; p.j pharynx; p, c. poylerior collecting duct; 
p. p ,5 prepiiarynx ; p. fc., posterior testis ; r. s., rcccptaciiluin seininis ; 
t.,. testis ; t. ,v. d., 'transverse vitelline duci ; us., uterus ; v. e., 
vasa , efferentia; v. s,, ventral sucker ; v. se., vesicula seiniiialis ; 
vit., vitellaria. 

Figs. ,1-5. Ommak)brephus iobaium Mi’isra 

Plate 1 

1. Dorsal view of an extended specimen, 

Plate 2 

2. Miorophotograph of baieam mount. 

Plates 

3. !3ocly region between intestinal liifurcation and ventral 

. sucker showing, cirrus sac, metralerin , and genital 
pore. 

Plate 4 

4. Transverse section through cirrus sac and. genital pore..,.; 

Plate 5 

5. ; Part of transverse section tlirough ovary, oviduct and 

Laurer’s canal. 

Plate 6 

б. Ventral view of Encyoiomeira mi^data (Polonio, ISolt) 
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1. INTRODUCTION 

On looking np literature it will be found that investiga- 
tions concerning abnormality both in man and other animals 
have been carried on by a large number of distinguished 
workers with a view to determining the nature and if pos- 
sible the cause of monstrosity. The earlier workers sought 
to explain the phenomenon by propounding two theories: 
(i) the “Amniotic theory, and (ii) the “Inherent theory.” 
The amniotic theory maintains that the monstrosity appears 
owing to the amnion adhering too closely to the embryo or 
constricting it to bring about the variety of malformations ; 
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while the Inherent theory holds that the ahnormality is 
due to extraordinary behaviour of the oosperiii and that 
the conditions are inherited hy the fertilised germ coll. 
These theories, however, in the light of recent researches 
in experimental embryology and teratology are of nothing' 
more than historical interest. In the line of experimental 
embryology and teratology the most noteworthy works are 
those of Dareste, ’91 (10-11), Loeh, ’93, ’15 (46— '48), Roux, 
’95, (65), Kopsch, '99 (38-39), Hertwig, ’96 (30), Morgan, 
’02(53-54), Newman ’14, ’21 (58-59), Lewis, ’04 (43-44), 
Stocbard, ’06, ’07, ’09, ’10, ’13, ’15, ’21 f73-77), Windle, 
’07 (90-91), Kastner, ’98 (42), Huber, ’24 (33), Whitehead, 
’09(88), McClendon, *12 (52), Werber, ’15(83—87), Riddle, 
’23 (64), Speraann, ’19 (70 "72). They had studied the 
results of changes in the egg and embryos by altering the 
environment physically or chemically or by certain other 
mechanical means and thus reared many stages of mon- 
strous vertebrate embryos particularly of fishes. Rauber, 
’90 (66), Kopsch, ’99 (391, Stockard, ’07 (76), Spemann, ’04 
(70) and Werber, ’15 (83), succeeded in getting experimen- 
tally many monstrous embryos of the fish, Salmo salar, 
S. salvelinus, Fundulus hetroclitus and other teleosts. 

At the same time other workers tried to elucidate 
the problem of the origin of monstrosity by studying 
the comparative morbid anatomy of different organs notably 
of vertebrates. In this line, the most interesting works are 
those of Dareste, ’77 (12), Le Double, ’06 (14), Emery, ’93 
(16),Windle, ’95 (90), Gemmill, ’06 (24), Chidester, ’14 (8-9), 
Newman, ’14 (58), Bhattacharya, ’18 (5), Spemann, ’19 (72), 
Morrill, ’19 (55), Keil, ’ll (41), Lyssenkow, ’26 (45), Swett, 
’21 (80), Fischel, ’21 (18), Tsuda, ’24 (81), Folitzer, ’26 (60), 
Ikeda, ’28 (35), and several others. 

On the other hand, many careful observations on the 
development of the brain and spinal cord of monsters have 
been recorded by a large number of renowned workers 
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with the aim of explaining the causation of monsters. The 
ivestigations of 0. Naegeli, ’97 (56), Humphrey, ’24 (34), 
D. D. Black, ’13 (6), F. P. Mall, ’08 (50-51), C. Winkler, ’17 
(94), Zingerle and Schauenstein, ’07 (96) and others in the 
case of cyclopia in man, V. Hanke, ’03 (31) in a new-born 
child of anophthalmia, Keil, ’1 1 & 12 (41), in a goat and 
a cat, Bien, ’05 (2) in a goat, B. Grertrud, ’05 in a goat of 
double malformation and the same author, ’09, in a pig and 
guinea pig, M. Bishop, ’21 (4) in a two-headed pig, 
L. Y. Frankl-Hochwart, ’02 (19) in blind inonsc (Spalax- 
typhlus), Glaisner, ’24 (25) in Chelone mydas, Suzuki, ’28 
(79) in fishes all sought to explain the malformation as 
due to the developmental disturbances of the central nervous 
system of the monsters. Stockard, ’21 (77) claims “ that all 
types of monsters not of hereditary origin are to be interpreted 
simply as developmental arrests.” 

“Effective treatment (physical, chemical, and mecha- 
nical) tends to lower the rate of development. Slowing the 
rate at one moment will produce double monster or identical 
twins, and at another moment slowing, by the same method, 
will give rise to the cyclopian defect.” 

“ Insufficient oxygen decidedly slows the rate or may 
completely interrupt development and thereby induces 
various structural deformities.” 

Patterson, ’07 (61) has found the developmental inter- 
ruption to exist in armadillos (Tatusia novecincta). 

Since the present work is not of an experimental 
nature the writer cannot afford to be dogmatic on the theory 
explaining the causation of monsters, but the observations 
on the structural deformities in the pig in question wilt go 
to substantiate the conclusion that cyclopia and other defor- 
mities of the mouth are correlated and depend largely upon 
the arrest or slowing down of the rate of development. 
A comprehensive survey and analysis of all tlie recorded 
tnonstrosities with special attention to ophthalmic defects 
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will be found in the works of Werber, ’lo (Hvi), Stockard, 
’21 (77) and Goldschmidt (26). Bo far as tfio anatomy of 
the pig monstrosity is concorned the following works are 
most interesting; M. Bishop, ’20 (4) on the ncowous system 
of a two-headed pig embryo, F. K. Chidester, ’14 (H) on 
cyclopia in mammals (pig), >T. M- Thuringer, ’19 (H2) on the 
anatomy of dicephabis pig (monosomus di[)ro8topus), B. 
(jertrud, ’05 in a double malformation of a pig, and 
S. B. ■Williams and E. M. Ruch, ’17(92) on the anatomy 
of a double pig (syneephalus thoracopagus), and the 
works given at the end of the list of literature from 
Nos. 97—108. 

The material which forms the subject of this paimr 
was a new-born one-eyed female pig which died immediately 
after birth. It differs in many respects from the above- 
mentioned recorded abnormalities and th<*refore I feel 
justified in giving an account of its anatomy. 

The pig was presented to the laboratory by Mr. N. 
Mukerji, to whom the writer feels greatly indebted. 

The work has been carried out in the department of 
Zoology, University of Allahabad, under the supervision 
of Prof. D. R. Bhattacharya, to whom the author wishes 
to acknowledge his sincere thanks. 

2. EXTERNAL CHARACTERS OP THE HEAD 

The body of the pig is covered with very fine bristles 
of hair and shows fairly normal structures with the well- 
developed limbs and the tail. (Plate 1, Figures 1 and 2.) 
The neck is short and supports an extremely remarkable 
head. The muzzle of the face is curiously small and is 
bent upwards. The jaws are therefore unusually shortened 
and so is the mouth opening. The external nares which 
are so conspicuous structures in the normal pig are alto- 
gether absent. There is only one cyclopian eye which is 
apparently the product of fusion of the original two 



Plate 
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eye-balls (Synophthalmia). It is a median structure situated 
at the base of the forehead. The dome of the cranium is 
perfectly round almost like that of the skull of a monkey. 
The two external ears are quite normal except that the 
right pinna is slightly shorter than the left. There is a 
distinct eyebrow of stiff hairs arching above the eyclopian 
eye and the vibressee are present on the chin and the snout. 

The measurements of the different parts of the body 
of the animal are as follows : 


1. 

Length measured along the crooked back 




from the crown of the head to the rump ... 

29-5 

cm. 

2. 

The tail ... 

7-5 

cm. 

3. 

Length of the back bone from the anterior 




end of the neck as far as the anus 

21 

cm. 

4. 

The circumference of the head 

23 

cm. 

5. 

Circumference measured along the eyebrow 




and from the base of the pinna 

19 

cm. 

6. 

Diameter of the head : 




Men to-ocoipital diameter 

8-6 

cm. 


Fronto-occipital ,, „ 

6 . 

cm. 


Biparietaler „ „ 

5'5 

cm. 


Bitemporaler „ „ 

6 

cm. 


Suboccipital „ ,, 

3'5 

cm. 

7. 

Width between two shoulders ... 

5 

cm. 

8. 

Breadth of the hip ... 

5 

cm. 

9. 

Length of the hind limb measured over the 




posterior extremities from the median line 
of the rump to the tip of the toe 

19 

cm. 

10. 

Length of the hind limb measured from the 




anterior superior Iliac spine to the tip of 
the toe 

17 

cm. 

11. 

Pore limb from the shoulder to the finger 




tip 

16-5 

cm. 

12. 

Distance between the two ears dorsally 

4 

cm. 

13. 

„ „ „ „ „ along the 

eyclopian eye ... 

12 

cm. 

14. 

“Length of the pinna of the left ear 

3 ‘5 

cm. 

15. 

„ „ „ right ear 

3'2 

cm. 

16. 

Breadth,, „ „ lefib ear 

2-9 : 

cm. 


F. 8 
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17. 

Breadtii of the pinna of ihe rpiht ear 

/ 2 

om 

18. 

Length of the i‘ye ... ... . . 

2 2. .. 

euu 

19. 

Breadth of the eye ... 

1*4 

em. 

20. 

Length of the Boont from tlie tiase fd' the eye 




to the tip measured along the folds of {Ih^ 




skin ... ... ••• 

8' 

, em, 

21. 

Oirciimferenoe of the snoot at the fiase 

!t,)o 

ei!i. 

22. 

Width of the momii 

4 

em. 


3. MUSCULATUIiE OF TllK HEAO 

The imiscles of the head reg'ioii may ia* divided into tlie 
following groups according as they are situatt'il : 

1. Muscles of tlie Craninni. 

2. Muscles associate:! with tla* senst* organs : 

(a) Auricular. 

(A) NasaJ. 

(c) Palpeliral. 
id) Orbital. 


3. Muscles in connection with the Jaws : 

(a) Maxillary. 

(h) Intermaxillary. 

(c) Mandibular. 

(f|) Temporo-mandibular. 

(e) Pterygo-mandibular. 

The head muscles of the pig in question are greatly 
malformed and they will be described as far as possible in 
the above order. Only the muscles of the eye-ball in tlie 
orbit will be described in a separate section in connection 
with the eye. 


Muscles of the Cranial Region 
Occipito-frontalis (m. epicranius). — It covers the dome 
of the skull from the occipital region to the eyebrow. {Pigs. 
1, 2, 3, OFA). It consists of two muscles— one frontal poi- 
tion (P) and the other occipital portion (OC)— connected 


Plate II 



Lateral aspect of the abnormal pig. 
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by a broad thin sheet of muscle ■which stretches over the 
dome of the cranium and is closely attached to the inte- 
gument byfibrous connective tissue, while Avith the cranium 
it is connected by loose connective tissue fibres Avhich allow 
of the movement of the skin on the cranium. (Fig. 1 OFA.) 
In the normal pig this sheet of muscle is altogether absent, 
obviously, owing to the small size of cranium. 



Text Fig. 1. — Dissection showing the disposition- of the muscles 


of the face front view. 

A ¥ — A urioulo frontalis ni. B.— Biiocinator m. DLI — Depres- 
sor and Levator Labi inferioris in. DLS — Depressor and Levator 
Labi superioris m. F— Frontalis in. Massetar m. N- — 

Nasalis (fused) in. OFA — Ocoipito frontalis (Aponeurosis). 00— 
Orbicularis oris m* OP — Orbicularis palpebrarum m. P- Pla- 
tysmara.^ Z; — Zygornaticus in* 
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The occipital portion (Fig. 2, OC) (M. occipitalis) is 
thin and sliglitly broad and attaclicd to the svi|ira oceiidtal, 
the mastoid portion of the periotic, and tie* ('xoccipitals. 

The frontal portion (Fig. 2, F) (M. Frontalis) is 
adherent to the Frontal bone just aliove tlie eyebimw. 

Muscles Associated with the Seesb Organs 

Atirkular region . — The muscles of the jiinna and tliose 
governing its movement are perfectly normal. The former, 
two in numbers are the intrinsic and the latter eight in 
number are the extrinsic group. 

The intrinsic muscles of the ear are the Beuto-auricula- 
ris externus and internus. The exterjuis arises from the 
outer surface of the scutiforrn cartilage and li(‘s on the inner 
side of the conchal cartilage. The internus originates from 
the under surface of the scutiform cartilage and is insei’ted 
at the base of the conchal. Tlie eight extrinsic muscles 
controlling the movements of the pinna are the same as in 
the normal pig. 

The Nasal muscles.— In most of the ungulates there are 
found six muscles in connection with the olfactory organs — 
(1) the Nasalis longus, (2) the Dilatator naris lat(iralis, (3) the 
Dilatator naris inferioris, (4) tlie Dilatator naris superioris, 
(5) the Dilatator naris transversus, (6) the Levator labi 
superioris alaeque nasi. In the normal pig, however, the 
last two, viz., the Dilatator naris transversus and the Levator 
labi superioris alaeque nasi are altogether wanting. There 
are thus only four muscles actually present in the normal 
pig, but in the abnormal specimen, described herein, all 
these four nasal muscles are indistinguishably blended 
together to form a small flap lying transversely below the 
cyclopian eye (Fig. 1, N.) 

Falfehral region.— The muscles of the eyelid consist 
of the orbicularis palpabrarum (Figs. 1 and 2, OP)— a large 
oval and fairly broad sphincter muscle common to the upper 
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and lower eyelids of the cyelopian eye. The eyelid does 
not close the eye. There is a slight depression at the 
median dorsal portion of the oval sphincter indicating the 
fusion of the right and left muscles. 

OPA 



B p 

Text Pig* 2.— Dissection showing the disposition of the muscles 
of the face, lateral view. 

AAZA — Zygomatious auricularis m. (Attollens antious). 
AF — Auriculo Frontalis m. AMTA— Temporo auricularis m. 
(Attollens maxmms). APA — Parotido auricularis m. (Abducens), 
B— Buccinator in. CO — Oonchal cartilage. DLI — Depressor and 
Levator labi inferioris m. DLS—Depressor and Levator labi 
superioris m. F— Frontalis m. M — Massetor m. OFA — Oooipito 
Frontalis (Aponurosis). 00 — Occipitalis m, 00— Orbicularis oris. 
OP— Orbicularis palpabrarum. P— Platysma m, SA-Scuto- 
auricularis m, SO— Scutiform cartilage. T— Trapizius m» TBM 
—Temporalis m, Z — Zygomaticus m. 
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Orbital muscles. — The muscles of the eyeball will be 
flescribed in connection with the morphology of the cyclopian 

, ' ■ : ; , , ^ . ■ . - " ■ 

Muscles in Connection with the Jaws and Palate 

Maxillary group . — The Levator labi superioris (Figs. 1 
& 2, LLS) together with a part of the sphincter muscle 
round the mouth (the orbicularis oris 00) is lumped into 
a fleshy mass lying medially above the upper lip. The 
fibres are not defined and the whole muscular mass is bent 
upwards hiding from view the rudimentary nasal muscle 
flap (Fig. 1, N) and the Zygomaticus (Fig. 1, Z). 

The Zygomaticus (Zygomatico-labialis) is a broad thick 
ribbon-shaped muscle (Figs. 1 & 2, Z) which aiises from 
the zygomatic process of tlie squamosal and instead of its 
being inserted near the angle of the mouth as usual, courses 
its way horizontally across owing to the distortion of 
the face, to meet with its fellow of the other side in the 
middle line. The muscle fibres of the two thus become 
blended together and run across in a straight line 
fi'om tlie two sides beneath the cyclopian eye and behind 
the mass of the Levator labi superioris muscle mentioned 
above. 

Intermaxillary and mandibular groups . — The sphincter 
muscle of the mouth opening — the orbicularis oris (Figs. 1 
& 2, 00)— of the normal pig receives the insertions of the 
elevator and depressor muscles of the upper and lower 
jaws. In this abnormal pig, however, the elevator and 
depressor muscles of both the maxilla and the mandible 
are wholly fused with the orbicularis oris, thus making 
the latter curiously bulky, specially the portion attached to 
the low'er jaw. The Depressor labi superioris which 
normally arises from the premaxilla and passes obliquely to 
be inserted on the nasal bone is indistinguishable from the 
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sphirieter of the orbiculark oris. Likewise, in- the lower 
jaw,- a similar fusion of the Levator labi inferioris (Lcvatpr 
nianti) and the Depressor labi inferioris with the ■orhicularis 
oris has occurred owing to the malformation of the face 

(Figs, i & 2, DLS & DLI). ' ' ; 

The Buccinator muscle (Figs. 1, 2, 3, B) is situated 
on the side of the face under the masseter and blends with 
the orbicularis oris a little below the angle of tlie jaws. 


PABB VII 



PGL P M 

Text Pig. 3.— Dissection of the head showing the posterior and the 
lateral muscles of the face and ear. 


AAZA — Zygoraatioiis aiirioularis ra. (Attollens antioiis). AMTA 
- Temporo-Aurioularis (Attolleni^ maxiinus). B — Buooinator m. 
OA—Carotid Arter'y. DLI—Depressor and Levator labi inferioris m. 
DLS—Depressor and Levator labi superiotis m. P— ProntaTis* 
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M — Mussetor m. 00 Occipitalis m. OBS — Oesophagus. OFA— 
Ocoipito-frontalis (Aponeurosis). 00— Orbicularis oris m. P — 
Platysma m. PABR Vll— Posterior auricular branch of VII nerve. 
PGL— Parotid gland. RBOA— Oervico aurioularis m. (Retrahans 
externus). SPO— Spinal cord. T — Trapezius m. TR — Trachia. 
Z —Zygomatic us m. 

Temporo-mandibular group . — The masticatory muscles, 
much deformed on account of the bending of the mouth 
are the Masseter, the Temporalis, and the Pterygoideus. 

The Masseter — (Figs. 1,2,3, M.) — It is a large broad fan- 
shaped muscle originating from the zygomatic process and is 
attached to the posterior border and outer surface of the 
angle of the lower jaw. Normally it is a quardrilateral 
muscle but owing to the distortion upwards of the 
muzzle of the face it has assumed a triangular form. 

The Temporalis muscle — (Pig. 2, TEM). — It is situated 
inside the superior (and median — owing to jugals being 
united with each other) temporal fossa and nearly fills up 
the vacuity. It arises near the junction of the parietal 
and squamosal bones to be attached to the coronoid process 
of the mandible. 



Text Fig, 4.— The eye-ball as it is after taking out from the orbit. 

ADP,— -Adipvose tissue on the sclerotic. OOR*~Oomea, EXR— 
External rectus in. lOB— Inferior oblique rn, SOL— Sclerotic 
SOB — Superior oblique m. 
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Ptery go-mandibular group . — The Pterygoideuses both 
externus and internus, whieh are in the normal pig sitnated 
on the inner surface of the lower jaw and attached to the 
Pterygoid process are absent presumably because of the 
extremely rudimentary condition of the palatine and ptery- 
goid bones. 


IV 

lOB 
III 

VI 

EXR 

INPR CQ VI 

Text Fig. 5. — Dissection of the eye muscles and their nerves. 

CG — Ciliary ganglion. EXR — External rectus ni. IOB-— In- 
ferior oblique m. IR — Internal rectus m. INPR — Inferior rectus m. 
SOB— Superior oblique in. SR — Superior rectus m. II — Optic nerve. 
Ill— Oculomotor nerve. IV— Pathetic nerve. Vi— Abducent 
jaerye. 

4. THE ORBIT, THE EYE MUSCLES, AND 
. THE LENS 
Tee ORBIT : The eye 

The outward appearance' of the eye is greatly malformed 
(Plate 1, Figs. 1 and 2, and Text Fig. d). Werber, T6 (85) 
has classified the ophthalmic malformation in fishes under 
three heads : 

(1) Synophthalmia r(^ Bilentica (with two lenses), 

(in which the two eyes 4 

have fused together ) * Unilentica (with one lens). 

(2) Cyclopia (Monophthalmia media) — 

(in which only one eye remains placed symmetrically 
in the middle of the forehead). 
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(3) Monophthalmia asymraetrica — 

(in which only one eye remains placed asymmetrically 
on the lateral side). 

The defective eye of this pig possesses two distinct 
lenses which can be seen through the fused paired cornea, 
and in accordance with the classification, the eye presents, 
the type synophthalmia bilentica. 

With regard to the ophthalmic defects many theories 
have been advanced. Spemann ’04 (70), Lewis, ’09 (44), 
Stockard, ’10 (74),Werber, ’15 (16) (83— 85) and others have 
obtained experimentally fish abnormalities with cyclopian 
eye or completely blind or anophthalmia. In the case of 
anophthalmic fish embryo their investigations show that the 
germ of the eye (optic anlage) is very deep-seated and 
rudimentary. Hanke’ 8 (31) and Frankl Hockwart’s (19) 
researches in a blind new-born child and blind mouse 
(spalax typhlus) elucidated the fact that it was due to 
secondary degeneration. Stockard, ’10— ’21 (.74 and 

77) advocated that the cyclopia arise because of the 
non-separation of what he considered the originally 
single optic germ, during the process of development. 
Meckel opposed this view and was of opinion that the 
cyclopian deformity is formed by the fusion of the two 
optic vesicles. Spemann and Lewis, Werber and most 
other investigators of the subject maintained and sub- 
stantiated the fusion theory originally advanced by Meckel. 
Their investigations show that in the case of anophthalmia, 
the optic nerve and the optic chiasma are altogether lacking. 
In the case of cyclopia perfecta and synophthalmia unilentica 
the defects are the same. But in the case of synophthalmia 
bilentica the optic tract directly connects the brain and the 
optic cup without the formation of the optic chiasma. This 
is exactly the condition in the present cyclopian pig and 
it affords another evidence in support of the view that 
cyclopia (synophthalmia bilentica) is the outcome of the 
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fusion of the two optic vesicles in the embryo : the theory 
upheld by Spemann, Lewis, Werber and others. 

Winkler, ’17 (94) has shown that the defective forma- 
tion of the eye brings about malformation of the olfactory 
capsule and the mouth. C. J. Herrick, ’21 (29) in a paper 
on the origin of the cerebral hemispheres says : “In 
response of the peripheral differentiations of the eye and 
nose, two pairs of lateral evaginations of the wall of the 
neural tube probably took place early in vertebrates ; namely, 
the optic vesicles and tiie olfactory bulbs ; the first from 
the midbrain or the diencephalon and the second from the 
forebrain or the telencephalon. The embryological 
evidence suggests that the optic evagination occurred 
earlier in phylogeny than the olfactory, at any rate it 
always preceded in ontogeny. Therefore the disturbance 
in the process of development of optical vesicles should 
always be accompanied by defective development of the 
forebrain vesicles which begin to give out the olfactory 
bulbs. ” This explanation appears plausible for it will be 
seen that in the present abnormal pig, the defective growth 
of the rudiment of the optic vesicles is mainly responsible 
for the suppression of the olfactory capsules and the external 
nares. 

The structure of the eye - — The two eyeballs are con- 
joined and therefore the muscles and nerves are more or 
less fused together (Figs. 4 — 6). 

The lachrymal apparatus, the lachrymal glands, ducts, 
etc., are all lacking in this specimen. 

The eyelids are immovable — the lower being merely 
a fold of skin. 

The optic foramen is single for the exit of a common 
optic nerve. 

The tunics of the eyeball are as usual consisting of the 
sclerotic choroid and retina. The sclerotic (Fig. 4, SOL) is 
globular and there is no external mark or depression or 
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groove showing the fusion of the eyeballs. Neither there 
is any partition in the interior of the globe of the eye. 
The cornea (Tig. 4, COR) is bi-elliptical — the only sign indi- 
cating the fusion of eyeballs. The choroid is beneath 
the sclerotic and the Iris is degenerate. The retina (Tig. 6, 
RET) is pigmented deep black. 

Histologically the retinal cells — rods and cones do not 
present any unusual structure. The Iris is almost vestigeal. 
It is a very thin transverse elliptical diaphragm suspended 
in front of the crystalline lenses. 

IN PR 

IK 

BXB 
SB 
lOB 

SOB. 

OM 


RET 

Text Fig. 6~-The dissection of the eyeball. 



OM — Ciliary muscle. EXR — External rectus muscle m. 

IR— Internal rectus m. INPR — Inferior rectus m. lOB — 

Inferior oblique in. RET— -Retina. SOL—Sclerotic. SOB- 

Superior oblique in. SR— Superior rectus m. 



Text Fig. 7 — A portion of the cornia with two unequal lenses. 


COR— Cornia. LTL- — Left lens, RTL — Right lens. 
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The fewses. — There are two lenses- They are of unequal 
size ; the left one (Pig. 7, LTL) is bigger than the right (RTL) 
measuring 6 nun- and 4 mm- in diameter. The suspensory 
ligaments of the lenses are prolongations of the ciliary 
muscles (Pig. 6, CM) which connect the two coats — the 
sclerotic and choroid. 

The masc/e. — The motor muscles (Pigs. 5 and 6) of 
the eye are all quite discrete excepting the superior and 
inferior obliques. These are fused at their distal ends with 
their fellows of the other side of the globe of the eye. There 
are thus ten eye muscles — 8 recti, 4 of each half and the 
common superior and inferior oblique muscles. The recti 
muscles arise mostly from the margin of the optic foramen. 
The single superior oblique muscle (Pig- Oj SOB) runs across 
the upper part of the eyeball and the inferior oblique (Pig. 5, 
lOB) is situated along the lower margin. They are respec- 
tively innervated by a pair of trochlear (fourth cranial) nerve 
and two branches of the oculo-motor (third cranial nerve). 
The recti muscles of one-half of the eyeball are disposed 
more or less separately from those of the corresponding 
other half. The superior recti muscles (Pig. 5, SR) are very 
small lying close to each other below the superior oblique. 
The two internal recti muscles (Pig 5, IR) are united at their 
proximal ends. Distally they expand and become attached 
to the globe quite separately. The inferior recti (Pig. 5, 
INFR) are situated on the lower border of the eyeball. 
These recti muscles are supplied by the branches of the paired 
oculomotor nerve as shown in figure 5. 

The two external recti (Pig. 5, EXR) are placed at the 
two extremities of the eyeball each supplied by the abducent 
(sixth cranial) nerve (Pig. 5, VI). 

5. THE MORPHOLOGY OF THE SKULL 

The cartilage has not been replaced by bone at 
many places such as frontal, parietal, supraoccipital and 
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squamosa] of the skull and hence the sutures are not 
well-defined. 



Text Fig. 8.— The skull (ventral view). 

BSPH— Basisphenoid EOO — Exoccipital. B'^MG — B'oramen Mag- 
num. MAN —Mandible. MXPR — Maxillo Palatine process, OOND — 
Occipital Condyle. PAL — Palatine. POOP— Paroccipital process 
of exoccipital. SOC — Supraocci[)ital. TBL — Tympanic bulla. 

The occipital region occupies the posterior part of the 
skull and is made up, as usual, of supra-occipital (Fig. 8, SOC) 
on the roof of the cranium, the two ex-occipitals (Fig. 8, BOC) 
on the sides with their paroccipital process (Fig. 8, POCP) 
applied to the sides of the tympanic bulla (Fig, 8, TBL). 
The basioccipital — a flat piece of bone in conjunction with 
the basisphenoid (Fig. 8, BSPH) forms the floor of the 
posterior portion of the cranium. The occipital crest, 
tuberosity and ridge are wanting owing to the excessive dila- 
tation or swelling up of the brain box. The dorsal portion of 
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the skull is perfectly round and much swol len. The condyles 
(Fig-. 8, OCND) are on the exoceipital bones. 

The parietal segment contains the two parietals (Fig. 9, 
PAR) on the roof of the skull anterior to the supra-occipital 
(Fig. 9, SOC). The basisphenoid (Fig. 8, BSPH) is a median 
bone forming a portion of the floor of the cranial cavity in 
the parietal region. 

The sphenoidal bones, the Alisphenoids, the o'rbito- 
sphenoids and the presphenoids are fused to form a thick 
stout piece of bone in front of the basisphenoid forming a 
basicranial plate. 

The Frontals (Pig. 9, PR) are a pair of large thin bones 
arching over the roof and sides of the anterior part of the 



Text Pig. 9.— The skull (lateral view). 


BOO — Exoooipital. PR — Frontal., JUG — Jugal. MAE— Meatus 
auditorius externiis. MAN— Mandible. MAX— Maxilla. ORB— 
Orbit. PAR — Parietal. PMX. — Premaxilla. SOO— Supra-occipital. 
SQ — Squamosal. ZYS— Zygomatic process of Squamosal. 
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cranium. The lateral walls of the lirain box in the parietal, 
and frontal region are made up of the two squamosal bones 
(Fig. 9, SQ) which are situated above and in front of the 
periotios. The squamosal is articulated Avitli the parietal 
and frontals on the top and the two sides, and with the 
basisphenoids at its base. It sends out the zygomatic process 
to meet jugal bones (Fig. 9, JUGr). 

All the bones in relation to the olfactory capsules, 
namely, the nasals, the ethmoids, the vomers and turbinals 
are entirely wanting ; the lachrymal bones are also lacking. 



BSPH PAL MAX 


Text Fig. 10*— Median vertical section of the skull of the abnormal pig, 
showing the dilatation of the cranium. 

BSPH— Basispbenoid. FR— Frontal. JUG— Jugal. MAX— 
Maxilla. PAL Palatine. PAR — Parietal. PMX — Preinaxilla. 
PPR— Petrous portion of the periotic bone. SOO— Supra-occipital. 

The bones in connection with otic capsules are perfectly 
normal. The periotic is distinguishable into petrous portion 
in the interior (Fig. 10, PPR) and mastoid portion on the 
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outside. The periotics are quite bony and very hard to cut. 
The tympanic bulla is well developed and lies attached to 
the mastoid portion of the periotic. 

The jaws are much bent and shortened. The pre- 
maxilla and the maxilla are very much attenuated- On the 
ventral side of the skull maxilla sends out the broad palatine 
processes. 



Text Fig. 11.— The skull of the abnormal pig (front view). The two 
jugular bones are united with each other forming a horizontal 
bar below the orbit. The supra-temporal vacuities of 
either side are united medially. 

FR -Frontal bone. JUG— Jugular bone. MAN— Mandible. 
MAX— Maxilla. ORB — Orbit of the cyclopian eye. PMX— Premaxilla. 
SQ— Squamosal. ZYS— Zygomatic process of squamosal. 

Since the internal, narial opening is absent, the 
maxillo-palatine process (Fig. 8, MXPR) are on the same 
F. to 5 
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level and fused with the basisphenoid (Fig. 8, BSPH). The 
palatines and pterygoids are indistinguishable. 

The jugals (Fig. 11, JUG) are a pair of broad bones 
attached to the zygomatic processes of the squamosal at one 
end, but distally instead of being articulated with the maxilla 
they meet with each other forming a horizontal bar lying 
across the face just beneath the orbit. 



Text Fig. 12.--Tlie lower jaw (lateral view) 


AP — Articular facet of the lower jaw. OPR—Coronoid 
process. 0 — Canine tooth of the lower jaw. I — Incisor pad. 



AP— Articular facet. LR — Left Rami. SYM — Symphysis. 

The lower jaw (Fig. 12) is also comparatively much 
shorter and bent upward. The rami of the mandible are as 
usual articulated with the zygomatic process of the squamo- 
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sal. The symphysis (Fig. 13, SYM) is cartilaginous- The 
coronoid process (Fig. 12, OPR) is slightly inflected. An 
anterior incisor tooth pad, a pair of incisor teeth, and a 
pair of rudimentary canine (Fig. 11, 0 and I) are present 
in the lower jaw. The upper jaw is totally devoid of any 
tooth. A comparison between the normal pig and this pig 
will be found in the appended table. 


MAX JUG II 



Man tbl 

Text Fig, 14.— Diagram showing the brain in situ within the 
much swollen cranium. 


BR— Brain. JUG — Jugulars. MAX — Maxilla. MAN— Mandible. 
SPG — Spinal cord. TBL— Tympanic bulla. VSK — Vortex of the 
skull. II— Optic nerve. 

6. THE CRANIAL CAVITY AND THE BRAIN 

The cranial cavity . — The cavity of the much swollen 
cranium is lined by the dura mater. On the surface of the 
brain the branches of the arteries can be traced. The 
three membranous processes of the dura mater, viz., the 
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falx cerebri, between the hemispheres of the cerebrum ; the 
Tentorium, — the transverse partition between the cerebellum 
and the cerebral hemispheres and the falx cerebelli ; process 
between the lobes of the cerebellum are all absent owing 
to swelling of the cranium. 


II III IV 



Text Fig. 16.— The dorsal aspect of the brain. 

OBL— -Cerebellum. OH — Cerebral hemispheres. CQ — Corpora 
quadrigemina. FLC— Ploocular lobe of the cerebellum. LLC— lateral 
lobes of the cerebellum. MD — Medulla oblougata. SL— Sulci in 
the hemisphere. SPN-Spinal cord. II, III, IV, V and VII-^ 
Cranial nerves. 

The brain - — The brain occupies a very small portion of 
the interior of the cranial cavity. The greater part of it 
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lined by dura mater is thus left as a simple space filled with 
a colourless fluid. The dimensions of the brain are as 
follows: — length 5 cm., and the breadth measured across 
the floccular lobes is 3 cm-, the cerebral hemispheres 20 
mm .5 copora quadrigemina 6 mm., cerebellum 15 mm., and 
medulla oblongata 6 mm., in length. 

The fore brain — (Prosencephalon or Telencephalon) on 
the dorsal surface of the brain the two cerebral hemispheres 



Text Fig. 16. — The ventral aspect of the brain showing the absence 
of the olfactory lobes and nerves, the optic chiasma, the 
hypophysis cerebri and the Infundibulum. 

OH — Cerebral hemispheres. OQ— Corpora quadrigemina. 
FLO — Floccular lobes of the cerebellum. LLO — Lateral lobes of 
the cerebellum. MD— Medulla oblongata. PV — Pons varolli II, 
III, V, VI, VII, VIII, IX, X, XI, XII— Cranial nerves. I sp, and 
II sp — spinal nerves. 
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(Fig. 15. CH) are much reduced in size marked by two sulci 
(Fig. 15, SL). The hemispheres are connected by the broad 
transverse commissure as in the normal pig by the corpus 
callosum ( Fig. 17, GSR. ). The olfactory lobes are 
entirely wanting hence there are no olfactory nerves. 

The diencephalon is very small and the optic thalami 
are degenerate. Ventrally (Fig. 16) the descending optic 
tracts never cross to form a chiasma. The epiphysis, the 
infundibulum and the pitutary body are all absent. 


OBL OPV 



00 PV DIEN 

Text Pig. 17.— A median vertical section of the brain showing 
internal structure and the ventricles. 


ARV— Arbor vitae, OBL— Cerebellum, GO— Oanalis centralis. 
OH— Cerebral hemisphere, OQ— Corpora quadrigemina, OSR— 
Corpus callosum. DIEN— Diencephalon. OPV- Optic vesicle. 
PY— Pons varolli. and V'‘— 3rd and 4th ventricles. 

f' 
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The ilf*t?-&?’ain--(Metencephalon).— The corpora qnad- 
rigemina or optic lobes (Fig. 16, CQ) lie covered by the 
posterior extension of the cerebral hemispheres. 

The Hind-hrain — (Metencephalon) — is moderately 
reduced- The cerebellum (Fig. 15, CBL) apparently is the 
only part of the brain that has attained a normal develop- 
ment. The median lobe, the lateral lobes (J’igs. 15 and 16, 
LLC), and the floecular lobes (FLC) are quite large and 
very well developed. 

The Medulla (Figs. 15 and 16, MD)is slightly flattened. 
Across the ventral surface of the medulla the pons varolli 
(Fig. 16, PV) connects the lateral lobes of the cerebellum and 
in front of the pons lie the crura cerebri ventral to the mid- 
brain, connecting the medulla with the cerebral hemisphere. 

The fourth ventricle (Fig. 17, V*), the Aquiductus 
Sylvii and the third ventricle (Fig. 17, V®) are very narrow. 
The third ventricle is slightly spacious on the dorsal aspect 
otherwise all the cavities are more or less of uniform nature. 

7. GKANIAL NERYES 

Only the first seven cranial nerves present some pecu- 
liarities, the others, namely eighth to twelfth, are perfectly 
normal in their distribution. 

Bb’rst cranial nerves the olfactory nerves are absent as 
are the olfactory lobes. 

Second cranial nerves — the optic tracts do not cross to 
form a chiasma. They directly become continuous as a 
pair of optic nerves and run a long way in front of the 
brain in the interior of the cranial cavity (Fig. 14, II). At 
a certain distance they become joined together by a common 
sheath and then each makes its way ont through a median 
optic foramen to supply the retina of the cyelopian eye. 

Third cranial nerve the oculo-motor nerve (Iflg. 16, III) 
arises from the crura crebri and supplies the interior 
oblique and all the recti muscles except the external rectus. 
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Fourth cranial nerve — the trochlear (Pathetic) nerve 
(Fig. 15, IV) arises in the usual manner from the dorsal 
surface near the valve of Vieussens and supplies the superior 
oblique muscles of the eye. 

Fifth cranial nerve — The Trigeminal nerve (Fig. 16, V) 
originates near the pons and divides into three branches — 
the ophthalmic breaks up into the snout ; the maxillary, 



Text Fig. 18.-— Dissection of the branches of the trigeminal and facial nerves. 


A ABR— Anterior auricular branch of the facial nerves (VII). 
x\MB— Anterior masseter branch (VII). PBR — Facial branch (VII). 
GANG-Ganglion (VII). MBR- Masseter branch (VII). MNV-~-Man- 
dibular branch of the trigeminal (V). MR—Branches of the upper 
lip (VII). MXV — Maxillary branch of the trigeminal (V). PABR— 
Posterior auricular branch (VII). P6L — Parotid gland. PMB— 
Posterior masseter branch (VII). STYP — Stylomastoid Foramen, 
TFBR—Temporo facial branch (VII), 
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supplying the upper jaw, and the mandibular, the lower 
jaw. The ophthalmic branch further dmdes into numer- 
ous finer ramifications which terminate in the anterior tip 
of the deformed snout. 

Sixth cranial nerve — the abducent (Fig. 16, VI) is the 
most ventral and arises just in front of the pons. It supplies 
the external rectus of the eye. 

Seventh cranial nerve — ^the facial nerve (Fig. 18) arises 
very near the fifth and emerges from the cranium by the 
stylomastoid foramen near the ear. - It divides into-;- 

( O A posterior auricular braucn (Fig. 18, PABR). 
(ii) An anterior auricular bfanch (Fig. 1 8, AABR). 
(in) Temporo facial branch (Fig. 18, TFBR). 

(iv) A branch supplying the? masseter (Fig. 18, 
MBR). 'H- 

( » ) A fairly long braueh running along the outer 
border of the masseter, converges and 
meets with another coursing along the inner 
border of the same muscle to end in a 
ganglion (Fig. 18, (xANGr), whence numer- 
ous delicate nerves originate and distribute 
over the narial muscular fiap, the zygoma- 
ticus, and the muscles of the upper jaw. 

Eighth cranial nerve— the auditory nerve (Fig. 16, VIII) 
arises from the base of the medulla oblongata to supply the 
internal ear. 

The 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th cranial nerves are quite 
normal in their origin and distribution. 
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8. SUMMARY 

L The mouth is bent upwards and much deformed. 

2. The eye is a oyolopian eye (Synophthalmia bilentioa)/ 

3. The lenses of the eye are of unequal size and situated 
side by side. The left is larger than the right measuring 8 mm. 
and 4 mm. respeotiYely. 

4. The laohrymal gland and ducts are lacking. 

5. The muscles of the eye are fused in so far as the oblique 
muscles are concerned. The recti muscles are all quite discrete. 

6. The auditory apparatus is practically free from deformity. 

7. The muscles of the nasal capsules are wanting ; they are 
fused to form a muscular flap. 

8. The jugal bones are united at their distal ends with each 
other forming a horizontal bar across the face, 

9. All the bones in connection with the nasal capsules are 
fused with the palatine process of the maxilla forming a very 
thick basal bone of the cranium and forming the roof of the mouth — 
there being no posterior narial aperture. 

10. The maxillo palatine processes are united posteriorly with 
the basisphenoid. 

11. The Palatines and Pterygoids are indistinguishable from 
the maxillo palatine process. 

12. The fore-brain is much reduced in size. 

13. The ventricles of the brain are reduced and all the cavities 
are more or less of uniform nature. 

14. The olfactory capsule is absent. The olfactory tracts 
and nerves are altogether wanting, 

15. The tractus opticus does not cross to form a chiasma 
but becomes continuous with the optic nerve, 

16. The two optic nerves get ensheathed distally to form a 
single nerve supplying the retina. 

17. There are no epiphysial or hypophysial structures. 

18. The facial nerve has some branches which converge and 
anastomose to form a ganglion which gives rise to a large 
number of delicate ramifications distributing over the snout. 
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explanation of plates 

Plate 1 : Pig, 1— Photograph of the abnormal pig showing the 
front view of the face. The oyclopian eye is at the centre of the 
face the swollen head is extremely remarkable. 

Plate!: Pig. 2.— Photograph of the same pig showing the 
lateral view of the head. The mouth is bent upwards. No external 
nasal opening is visible. 
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APPENDIX 

A COMPARATIVE TABULAR STATEMENT 


Organs. 

Typical condition in a 
normal pig. 

The condition found in 
the abnormal pig 
described. ■ 

The snout and 
the external 
character of 
the head. 

The snout is elongat- 
edj the Nasal open- 
ings lie at the anteri- 
or end. There are 
two eyes and ears. 

The snout is bent up- 
wards and much de- 
formed. There are no 
external nares. There 
is a single cyciopian 
eye. The yault of the 
cranium is round and 
much swollen. 

Musculature 
of the head. 

Cranial region 

Occipital mus- 
cle Frontal 
muscle. 

The occipital frontalis 
is a muscle expand- 
ing oyer the roof of 
the cranium. 

The occipital and frontal 
muscle are united with 
each other by the mus- 
cular sheet stretching 
along the swollen 
crown of the head. 

Muscles of the 
sense organs. 

Ear 

The pinna of the ear 
has the large oonchal 
cartilage and the 
soutiform cartilage. 
The former is big and 
fan-like and the latter 
is an irregular tri- 
angular plate attach- 
ed by muscles to the 
skull and the base 
of the ear. 

Almost like the normal 
except for the dimen- 
sions of the two pinna. 


The Betrahens extern- 
us has two tendinous 
insertions, one at- 
tached to the conchal 
cartilage and the 
other to the souti- 
form cartilage. 

As in the normal state. 
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Organs, 


Typical condition in 
a normal pig. 


The condition found in 
the abnormal pig 
described; 


Nasal muscles 


The Ligamentum nu- 
ohae is represented 
by a fibrous cord 
from the dorsal neu- 
ral spine to the occi- 
pital region. 

The Levator labi su- 
perioris aleque nasi, 
the dilatator naris 
transversus and the 
laohrymalis are want- 
ing. The nasalis 
longus is well deve- 
loped. 


As in the normal 


All the nasal muscles are 
wanting, they are fused 
together to form a thin 
sheet of muscles lying 
in juxta-position across 
the oyolopian eye. 


Palpabral re- 
gion. 


The orbicularis pal- 
pabrarum is the 
sphincter muscle of 
the eyelids. 


The sphincter muscles of 
the eyelids of either 
side are united together 
forming a broad 
sphincter around the 
oyclopian eye. 


Orbital region 


There are usually six 
eye muscles in each 
eye; they lie quite 
separate from one 
another all originat- 
ing from the margin 
of the optic foramen 
and become attached 
to the eyeball 


The eye is a synophthal- 
mic cyclopia. The 
motor muscles of the 
eye are comparatively 
broader and fleshy ow- 
ing to the partial fusion. 
The superior and infe- 
rior oblique muscles 
are united dis tally and 
appear to be single and 
continuous running ob- 
liquely over and below 
the globe of the eye. 
They are buried in a 
quantity of fatty tissue. 
The intrinsic muscles 
comprise Ciliary mus- 
cles suspending the two 
lenses. 
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Organs. 

Typical condition in 
a normal pig. 

The condition found in 
the abnormal pig 
described. ■ 

The Jaw mus- 
' oles. ■■ 

The jaw muscles and 
the masticatory mus- 
cles are the follow- 
ing The Zygoma- 
ticus, theBuooinatoT, 
the Masseter, the 
Temporalis and the 
Pterygoideus. 

In the abnormal pig these 
are greatly modified and 
much deformed. The 
Zygomatious are united 
with each other. The 
Buccinator, Masseter 
and Temporalis are 
distorted owing to the 
bending of the mouth. 
The Pterygoideus both 
externus and internus 
are not distinguishable. 

The Oranium 

The Supra-Oocipital 
bone forms a very 
prominent crest. 

The Oranium is much 
swollen and rounded, 
there is no occipital 
crest. 


The condyles and the 
foramen magnum are 
small 

The condyles are a little 
ventrally situated ow- 
ing perhaps to the 
swelling of the head, 
the foramen magnum 
is of normal size 


The Paroccipital pro- 
cesses are very long 
and slightly bent 
forward. i 

■■■■ 

The Paroccipital pro- 
cesses are short and 
very little bent forward. 
They are closely attach- 
ed to the mastoid bones. 


The Parietals and 
Prontals are short. 

They are very large 
arching over the roof 
of the oranium. 


The Petrous portion 
of the periotic is 
small, the mastoid 
protuberance is very 
large and the exter- 
nal auditory meatus 
is situated compara- 
tively high up. 

The periotic bones and 
the tympanic bulla are 
quite normal except for 
the auditory meatus 
which is lateral and not 
very high up. 
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Organs. 

Typical condition in 
a normal pig, 

The condition found in 
the abnormal pig 
described. 


The nasals are long 
straight bones arti- 
culated with the 
Frontal and the 
Maxilla. The anteri- 
or end projects for- 
ward. A part of the 
septum of the nose 
becomes ossified 

forming the prenasal 
or snout bone. The 
Turbinals are large 
and less fragile. 

All the bones of the ol- 
factory capsules, e.g,, 
the nasals, the eth- 
molds, the turbinals, 
etc., are wanting. 


The Lachrymals are 
small with a canal. 

They are absent. 


The Jugal bone is very 
stout and articulates 
with the zygomatic 
process of the 

Squamosal and with 
the Maxilla. 

The Jugals are united 
together in the median 
line to form a broad 
horizontal bone lying 
across and below the 
orbit. 


The Maxilla sends out 
a large protuberance 
whence springs the 
tusk. 

The Maxilla is short and 
bent up, the maxillary 
protuberance and the 
tusk do not exist. 


The palatine plates of 
the Maxilla articu- 
late with the Pala- 
tine and possess the 
palatine foramen. 

The palatine plate of the 
Maxilla is short and 
slightly bent upward 
anteriorly. Posteriorly 
it is flat and evenly 
fused with the basis- 
phenoid. 


The Premaxilla is fair- 
ly large and articu- 
lates with the Nasal 
and the Maxilla. 

It lies in front of Maxilla. 
There is no nasal bone 
for its attachment. 
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Organs. 

Typical condition in 
a normal pig. 

The condition found 
in the abnormal pig 
' described.. 


The Palatine forms 
the large part of the 
bony palate. 

As there is no internal 
narial opening, the pala- 
tine is difficult to dis- 
tinguish from the basis- 
phenoid and the Maxii- 
lo-palatine pr o c e s s 
which are fused to form 
a bony roof of the buc- 
cal cavity. 


The Basisphenoid is 
short with large flat 
pterygoid processes 
which are almost 
perpendicular. 

Owing to lack of the 
internal narial opening 
the , Pterygoid process- 
es are blended with the 
Maxillo-palatine pro- 
cess and the Basis- 
phenoid. 


The Mandible is 
strong, the coronoid 
process is short and 
the articulating facets 
are laterally com- 
pressed. 

The Mandible is short 
and attenuated. The 
coronoid process is 
also small in size. 

Only 4 teeth and a pad 
are borne on the anteri- 
or end of the Mandible. 

Cranial cavity 

The internal surface 
of the cranium is 
lined by the Dura 
mater which is in- 
flected over the 
membranous proces- 
ses, the falx 

cerebri between the 
cerebral hemispheres 
the tentorium 
between the cere- 
bellum and the hemi- 
spheres and the falx 
cerebelli between the 
lobes of the cere- 
bellum. 

On account of the much 
swollen condition of the 
skuJl and the small size 
of the brain there is a 
large space in the in- 
terior of the cranium. 
The tentorium, falx, etc., 
are entirely wanting. 
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Organs. 


Brain 


Typical condition in 
a normal pig. 


The brain occupies 
the entire cranial 
cavity. 

The olfactory bulbs 
consist of the most 
anterior portions of 
the brain, the interi- 
or of which contains 
cavities communicat- 
ing with the lateral 
ventricles. 

The cerebral hemi- 
spheres are separated 
by the longitudinal 
fissure. They are 
united together by 
the great com mis- 
sure — the Corpus 
Callosum. 

The cerebral convolu- 
tions or sulci are 
very few, fewer than 
other Ungulates. 

The lateral ventricles 
or the cavities of the 
hemispheres lie be- 
neath the corpus cal- 
losum. They com- 
municate with the 
third ventricle by the 
foramen Munro. 

The third ventricle is 
the cavity of the 
Diencephalon, Its 
lateral walls are 
formed by the Optic 
thal ami — two large 
thick bodies embrac- 
ing the anterior por- 
tion of the orura 
cerebri and placed 
in front of the cor- 
pora quadrigemina. 


The condition found 
in the abnormal pig 
described. 


The brain is small as 
compared with the nor- 
mal pig. 

The olfactory bulbs are 
absent. 


The hemispheres are 
small in size. They are 
united by the Corpus 
Callosum as in the nor- 
mal. 


Only two sulci are 
visible one on each 
hemisphere. 

As in the normal but 
very much degenerate 
in condition. The hip- 
pocampus, the corpus 
striatum, and the for- 
nix are rudimentary. 


The optic thalanii are 
very thick, the rest is 
almost the same as in 
the normal. 
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Organs. 


Typical oondition in 
a normal pig. 


The condition found 
: in the abnormal pig , 
■ ' .described. 


The three commis- 
sures— the anterior, 
middle and the pos- 
terior run across the 
third ventricle. 

The stalk of the Pi- 
neal gland lies above 
the third ventricle, 
and the Pineal gland 
itself is placed be- 
tween the corpora 
quadrigemina. 

In the centre of the 
floor of the third 
ventricle a deep pit 
leads into the Infun- 
dibulum to which the 
Pituitory body is at- 
tached. 

The corpora quadrige- 
mina or optic lobes 
are four rounded 
bodies situated be- 
hind the Diencepha- 
lon and forming the 
roof of the Iter. 

The cerebellum con- 
sists of a body, two 
lateral lobes and two 
floocular lobes. The 
surface . presents 
large numbers of 
grooves and fissures. 

Internally the organ 
shows a ramification 
of white fibres giving 
an a r b 0 re s c e n t 
a ppea ran oe— the 
arborvitae. 


The commissures 
feeble. 


No epiphysial structure 
is visible. 


The Hypophysis cerebri 
or Pituitory body is 
also wanting. 


As in the normal. 


The cerebellum is well 
developed with all its 
lobes which show al- 
most the same amount 
of development as in 
the normal. 


The arbor vitae is 
elaborate and much 
branched. 
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V Organs* 

Typical condition in 
a normal pig. 

The condition found in 
the abnormal pig 
described. 


The Valve of Vieus- 
sens— the membrane 
extending from the 
posterior optic lobes 
covering the roof of 
the fourth ventricle. 

As in the normal* 


The Pons Varolli 
stretches transversely 
from one side of 
the cerebellum to 
another. 

The pons is well deve- 
loped as in the normal. 


The Orura cerebri at 
the base of the me- 
dulla lie in front of 
the Pons and run 
forward diverging 
from each other join- 
ing the medulla with 
the hemispheres. 

The Orura forms the 
floor of the mid-brain 
and lies anterior to the 
pons as in the normal. 

The cranial 
nerves* 

The Olfactory nerve 
arises from the olfac- 
tory lobes and sup- 
plies the epithelium 
of the olfactory organ. 

The Olfactory nerve 
does not exist. 


The optic nerve is a 
stout nerve. It arises 
from the optic ohias- 
ma, which is formed 
by the crossing of 
the optic tracts. 
The two optic tracts 
can be traced to the 
optic Thalami. They 
proceed forward and 
inward and decus- 
sate in the median 
ventral line ultima- 
tely supplying the 
retina of the eye. 

The Optic Ohiasraa is 
absent. The optic 

tracts originate from 
the thalami and do not 
decussate ventrally but 
become continuous with 
the optic nerve. The 
inter-cranial course of 
this nerve is very long. 
The two nerves become 
united by a common 
sheath and supply the 
single median oyolopian 
eye. 
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Organs. 

Typical condition in 
a normal pig. 

The . condition found in ' 
the abnormal pig,: 
described. 


The oculo-motor origi- 
nates ventrally near 
the Infundibulum 

and supplies all the 
muscles of the eye 
except the Superior 
Oblique and the Ex- 
ternal Rectus. 

The same as in the nor- 
mal supplying of the 
oyclopian eye, the mus- 
cles on the respective 
side. 


The Pathetic ariseKS 
dorsally from near 
the Valve of Vieus- 
sens and supplies 
the superior oblique. 

The same origin and 
distribution as in the 
normal. 

, ■ ' ■ ' ■■■■ , ' ' ■ 

■ , ", 

The trigenial is a very 
stout nerve. It ori- 
ginates from the side 
of the posterior bor- 
der of the pons by 
two roots. It divides 
into three branches 
supplying the snout, 
the upper and the 
lower jaw. 

The fifth cranial nerve 
possesses the three 
divisions and their dis- 
tribution is almost nor- 
mal except for the oph- 
thalmic branch which 
is extremely short and 
gets distributed over 
the malformed snout. 


The abducent is an 
extremely delicate 
nerve originating 

ventrally close be- 
hind the pons and 
supplying the exter- 
nal rectus of the eye, 

As in the normal pig. 


The facial originates 
just behind the tri- 
geminal from the 
side of the brain and 
supplies the facial 
muscles. 

The facial nerve gives 
off numerous branches 
after making its exit 
through the stylomas- 
toid foramen. It gives 
off : — 



(1) a Cervical branch 
supplying the skin of 
the neck. 
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Orafans. 


Typical condition in 
a normal pig. 


The auditory is a large 
and strong nerve 
arising behind the 
facial supplying the 
ear. 


The condition found in 
the abnormal pig 
described. 


(2) an anterior auricular 
ascends in front of 
the ear. 

(3) a posterior auricular 
nerve supplying the 
posterior muscles of 
the ear. 

(4) a middle auricular 
nerve enters the 
concha, 

(5) the temporo facials 
are in two sets. One 
passes over the exter- 
nal surface of the 
masseter and the 
other downwards to 
the lower border of 
the same muscle. 
They communicate 
with the maxillary 
division of the fifth 
and form a ganglion 
from where a large 
number of small ner- 
ves supply the snout 
and form a plexus. 

Same as in the normal. 


The Glossopharyng- 
eal 5 pneumogastric, 
spinal accessory and 
the hypoglossal ori- 
ginate from the ven- 
tral surface of the 
medulla supplying 
the tongue, larynx, 
maxillary glands, 
viscera and neck 
muscle^ etc. 


Same as in the normaL 
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Organs. 


The Orbit and 
the Bye. 


Typical condition in 
a normal pig. 


Two eyes are paired 
lying in two separate 
orbits or sockets. 

The eyeball as usual 
consists of (i) the 
sclerotic and cor- 
nea, (ii) Choroid and 
irisXiiOtheretina. The 
sclerotic is the outer 
coat and opaque to 
which the transpar- 
ent cornea is firmly 
attached* The Cho- 
roid is a thin vascu- 
lar membrane con- 
taining the ciliary 
muscles and nerves. 
It is contmuous with 
the iris diaphragm. 
The ciliary muscle is 
oontinuous with the 
ciroumferenoe of the 
iris. 

The crystalline lens 
lies immediately be- 
hind the iris. It is 
spherical in shape 
and is supported 
by the ciliary mus- 
cles in its proper 
position. 


The retina is supplied 
by the optic nerve 
which pierces the two 
outer coats. The mi- 
croscopical structure 
of the retina shows 
that it is composed of 
ner vefibre, ganglion, 
rods and cone cells* 


The condition found in 
the abnormal pig 
described. 


The eye is a cyclopia 
tsynophthairaia bilen- 
tioa). 

The tunics of the eye- 
ball are three in num- 
ber as in the normal 


The lenses are two in 
number supported by 
the ciliary muscles. 
They are globular and 
are of unequal diameter. 
The right is bigger than 
the left measuring 
6mm, and 4mm. respec- 
tively. 

The retina as in the nor- 
mal pig is deeply 
pigmented. The united 
optic nerve supplies 
the retina. The histo- 
logical structure of the 
retina is as in the 
normal. 
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Organs. 

Typical condition in 
a normal pig. 

The condition found 
in the abnormal pig 
describedc 

The accessory 
organs of the 
eye. 

Eyebrows are insigni- 
ficant and almost 
absent. 

A single eyebrow is 
present arching over 
the cyolopian eye. 


Eyelids.— The eye- 

lids are very promi- 
nent and both are 
moveable, 

The lids are very small 
and non-functional. 


0 0 n j un 0 t i V a.— A i 
transparent mem- 
brane lines the under 
surface of the eye- 
lids adhering very 
firmly to the cornea. 

It is firmly fixed to the 
conjoined cornea. 


Lachrymal apparatus 
—consists of lachry- 
mal glands, sac, 
ducts, and canals. 

Lachrymal apparatus 

and its accessory struc- 
tures are wanting. 
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THE PHOTOCHEMICAL REACTION BETWEEN 
SODIUM NITRITE AND IODINE 

BY 

A. K. BH ATTACH ARYA, 

Chemistry Department, Allahabad University. 

This reaction is very sensitive to light and has been in- 
vestigated in detail in these laboratories [Zeit. Anorg. V. Allg. 
Chem., 131 , 172 (1924) ; J. Phys. Chem., 33 , 850 (1929)]. 
The velocity of the reaction has been followed by measuring 
the changes in the concentration of iodine against thiosulphate 
solution. Recently Berthoud and Berger [J. Chem. Phys., 25 , 
562 (1928)] have shown that nitrite and iodine react more 
readily in presence of sodium thiosulphate solution and con- 
sequently the estimation of iodine by thiosulphate leads to 
erroneous results. 

In this communication we are submitting the results 
obtained in the determination of the order, temperature coeffi- 
cient and quantum efficiency of this reaction in light of differ- 
ent wavelengths. We have determined the changes in the 
concentration of iodine by a Nutting’s Spectrophotometer. 

The reaction can be represented by the equation — 

NaNOa -f L + H20;^;^2 hi + NaNO.,. 

The influence of the variation of intensity of the incident 
radiation has been investigated in different radiations and 
using different amounts of potassium iodide, which is a 
marked retarder. Both sodium acetate and borax solutions 
have been used as buffer solutions. 

KINETICS AND QUANTUxM EFFICIENCY 

The source of light and the experimental arrangement 
are the same as described in a previous paper [Z. Anorg. V. 
Allg. Chem., 176 , 372 (1928)]. 
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The following are the experimental results 
2/3 N sodium nitrite ; N/32 iodine in N/8‘2 KI 
6 c. c. 10 c. c. 

in presence of N/6’25 sodium acetate (5 e.e.) 


Condition 

a, 

u 

rj 

43 

a 

i.s. 

Ki 

Mono-mole- 

oiilar 

. 

■ ■ 

i after 

deducting the 
dark reaction 

0/ 

o 

o 

d 

s 

ill , 

Temperature 
coefficient 
after deduct- 
ing the dark 
reaction 

Dark 

so 

0'00319 

KiO-0090 

a 

, 

21 



40 

0'00866 

K^0024I 


2*61 



50 

0-02260 

l\^0-0637 




N/BNalSIO, 

30 

0-00162 





•!0 

0'00419 


2'59 : 



50 

00104 


2‘49 



Uetioe the order of the reaction is bi molecular in the dark 


X=4726 A” 

30 

K^0-02B1 

O'Oiei 


2*07 

6*16x10 


40 

0067B 

0*0334 


2*0 

8*6 „ 


60 

01207 

0*0670 



H-9 „ 

X=66B0 A“ 

30 

0-0212 

0*0122 


' 2-2 , 

8*94 


40 

O-OBIO 

0*0269 


2*1 

'6'8': ■■ 


60 

0111 

0*0663 



10*2 „ 

\=7S04 A" 

30 

00186 

0*0096 


2*29 

■'"3*8::",,:' 


40 

0-0461 

0*0220 


2*16 

::6*2': 


60 

OlOJ 

0*0473 



8*1 „ 

X = 8600 A° 

30 

00147 

0*0067 


2*36 

3*6 „ 


40 

0 037B 

0*0134 


2*20 

5*2 „ 



0-0835 

0*0298 



7 3 „ 


Quantum 

efficiency 
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From the foregoing results it will be observed that 
Einstein’s law of pbotoebemical equivalence is not exactly 
applicable to this reaction. Tbe quantum efficiency increases 
with temperature and tbe frequency of tbe incident radiation. 
Similar results bave been obtained with numerous other 
reactions. 

The experimental results show that the temperature 
coefficients of the photochemical changes are less than those 
of the corresponding thermal reaction. The greater the acce- 
leration in liglit of different wavelengths, the less the tempera- 
ture coefficient. Another interesting fact is that the tempera- 
ture coefficient of the purely light reaction is much greater 
than unity. Similar results have been obtained with several 
other reactions so far investigated in these laboratories. 
Hence we are in a position to uphold our view that the tem- 
perature coefficient of photochemical reactions need not be 
unity. 

Many people believe that the photochemical reactions 
are brought about by violet and ultra-violet radiations only. 
Our experimental results, however, prove that this and several 
other reactions can be accelerated by radiations of wavelength 
7304 A° and 8500 A° which lie in the infra-red region of the 
spectrum. 

Relation between Absorption of Light and Velocity 

The experimental arrangements are the same as described 
in a previous paper [Zeit. Anorg. V. Allg. Chem., 175 , 357 
(1928) ]. 

The corresponding dark reaction was always subtracted 
from the light reaction before calculating the effect of intensity 
of light on the velocity of this reaction. 

The following are the experimental results : — 

5 c. c.- — 2/3 N sodium nitrite and 10 c.c. N/32 iodine in 
presence of 5 c. e. — N/6‘25 sodium acetate. 
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TemperatMre 40° C. 


Diameter of the aperture 

Semi-molecular 

Semi-moleoular reacticm 
in light after deducting , 
the dark reaction. 

A. Qonvce— Sunlight. Ki dark = O' 0241 

2 CIUB. 

0-266 

0-2310 (I) 

0‘8 cm. j 

0*169 

0*1449 (11) 

0'4 „ 

O’US 

0-119 OH) 

B. 8onvc&~ 10 OO-watt lamp 

2 oms. 

0*0886 

0-0046 (I) 

0*8 cm* 

0*0666 

0-0315 (II) 

0-4 „ 

0*0416 

0-0175 (III) 


C. Region — x *= 5650A° 

2 cms. 1 

1 0*0460 1 

0-0219 (I) 

0*8 cm. 

0.0296 

I 0*0055 (ID 

0-4 „ 

1 0*0249 ' 

1 0-0018 (III) 


D. Region — X:=:7304A° 

2 cms. 

0-0430 

00179 (I) 

0*8 cm. 

0-027T 

0‘00B6 (II) 

0-4 „ 

0-0261 

0 0010 (III) 

E. Region — = 7004 A ° 

N/32 Iodine dissolved in 075 gnn. 

KI in presence of 


N/105 borax solution. 

Ki dark =0-0450 

2 cms. 

0'0592 

0-0142 

0'8 cm. 

0*0471 

0-0021 
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The following results show that the absorption of radia- 
tion is approximately proportional to the intensity of the 
incident radiation. 

Temperature 40° C. 


Diameter of tlie 
aperture 

Substance 

Deflection 
in cms. 

Difference in 
deflection 

2 cms. 

(i) Distilled water 

38'6 

3’6 cms. 


(ii) Keacting mixture 

36*0 


0‘8 cm. 

(i^ Distilled water 

21'2 

0*6 cm. 


(ii) Reacting mixture 

20‘6 


0'4 cm. 

(i) Distilled water 

12*66 

015 cm. 


(ii) Reacting mixture 

12*5 



Ratio of Intensity 

Ratio of absorption 

0-6024 ~ 

-A 

0-6 

0-6024 

01266 

0-15"^ 

3-I4__^26 i 

01266 

o'ie— 


A 


Ratio of velocities 

If directly propor- 
tional to the absorp- 
tion of incident 
radiation 

If proportional to 
the square root of 
the absorption of 
incident radia- 
tion 

I 0*2319 

II - 0-1449“^ ° 1 

6 

V y =2-46 

n _p-t449 

III “0-119 

'4 

< 

If 

_l__P:231i»2.68 

III ”0119 

24 

^24 =4-9 
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Ratio of velocities 

If directly propor- 
tional to the absorp- 
tion of incident 
radiation 

If proportional to 
the square root of 

1 the alisorption of 
incident radia- 
, tion ' 

1 0-0646 „ 

ir '"6-0316 

6 


2-46 

II 0-0316 

TTT “ 0-0176 

4 


2' 

1 0-0646 _ 

TlT “0-0176 

24 


4*9 


II _0-005^ 
'llf 0-0018 

I 0 -0319 

III =6-0018 ' 


II “0-0036 ■ 

II 0 0036 

III 6-0010 ' 

I _0-0179 
III "o-ooT6^ 


I 00142 

II U-UU21 


DISCUSSION 

The experimental results show that the relation between 
the absorption or intensity and the velocity of the reaction 
varies from a less than ^ to more than proportional. From 
this it is clear that the relation between light absorption or 
intensity and velocity of one and the same reaction can be 
varied. It depends entirely on the ratio of the velocities of the 
light and dark reactions. 
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When the velocity of the thermal reaction is less and the 
reaction mixture is exposed to sunlight, the relation between 
light absorption or intensity and the velocity tends to be less 
than This relation goes on increasing as the acceleration of 
light reaction over the corresponding thermal reaction is 
decreased. It increases so much as to show a relation approxi- 
mately T in the region a. = 7304A° using N/105 borax solution 
as a buffer solution which markedly accelerates the dark re- 
action. The source of light is not intense in this ease. The 
total result is that the acceleration due to light is not marked 
in comparison with the dark reaction and the ratio between 
light absorption or intensity and velocity rises to approxi- 
mately f. 

These results are in entire agreement with our conclusions 
that the relation between light absorption or intensity and 
velocity of a reaction is controlled by the ratio of the light and 
dark reactions. 

The Influence of Sodium Nitrite on the Amount of Sodium 
Thiosulphate Necessary to React with Iodine 

The following are the experimental results : — 

N/5 NaNOi, Iodine — N/10 (approximately) 

Sodium Thiosulphate — N/IO 


Volume of iodine 
solution 

Volume of nitrite 
solution ' 

Volume of the 
thiosulphate solution 

10 c.c. 

Nil 

9‘t)5 0.0. 

: ^ :v, : : 

10 0.0. 

Is 00 , , 

;):io 

20 „ 

6-90 „ 


o 

CO 

6'50 „ 


F. 16 
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Hence the titration by sodium thiosulphate is vitiated 
only by concentrated solutions o£ sodium nitrite. With the 
concentrations used by Banerji and Hhar, the experimental 
results appear not to be vitiated by the induced reaction between 
nitrite and iodine due to the interaction of the latter with 
sodium thiosulphate. 

Moreover the results obtained in this communication using 
a Nutting Spectrophotometer, are in agreement with those 
obtained by Banerji andDhar and Mukerji and Dhar. 

We are at present investigating tins reaction in ultra-violet 
radiations and the equilibrium involved in the oxidation of 
nitrite ion to nitrate ion by iodine. 

SUMMARY 

1. The reaction between sodium nitrite and iodine is bi« 
molecular in the dark. The temperature coeificient of the dark 
reaction is 2’70. 

2. The temperature ooefl&oients of the light reaction are 
2-07 (X=4725 A°), 2'20 (A=5650 A°), 2-29 {a=7304 A”), 2-35 
a =8500 A°). 

3. The quantum efficiency of this reaction varies from 3‘6 X 10 
to ir9x 10 at different temperatures and in different radiations. 

4. The ratio of light absorption or intensity of the incident 
radiation and the velocity of the reaction can vary from less than 
3 to more than proportional depending on the ratio of the velocities 
of the light and dark reactions. 

5. The titration of iodine by sodium thiosulphate is only 
erroneous when the concentration of sodium nitrite solution is 
great. 
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PHOTOLYSIS OF POTASSIUM-CUPRI-OXALATE; 

BY 

HIRA LAL DUBE, M.So. 

In a previous paper (J. Chem. Soe, 111, (594 (1917), 
Z. anorg Chem. 1S8, 212 (1918), we observed that a solution 
of potassium-cupri-oxalate is decomposed in light and the 
velocity of this photochemical reaction is greatly accelerated 
by ferric and uranyl salts. No quantitative investigation of this 
reaction has been hitherto carried out, although corresponding 
photolyses of potassium-cobalti-oxalate (Vranek. Z. Eletrochem. 
23, 236 (1917), of potassiurn-mangani-oxalate (Ghosh and 
Kappanna, J. Indian Chem. Soc. 3, 127, (192(5), have received 
attention. More recently Allmand and Webb, (J. Chem, Soe. 
1518, July 1929) have carried on the work on the photolysis 
of potassium-ferrioxalate. In this paper the results obtained 
in the photolysis of potassium-cupri-oxalate are studied. 

The decomposition of potassium-cupri-oxalate can pro- 
bably be represented thus — 

K, Cu (C^OO, C.O. + Cu (C.O 4 ) 

No cupric oxalate is however actually observed but 
an admixture of copper and cuprous oxide is obtained on 
the decomposition of the photolyte. It therefore appears 
that anyhow cupric oxalate is instantaneously decomposed 
and the decomposition can be represented by the following 
equations:^ — 

K. Cu (C» 04 ). >Cu (C.OJ-hK. C.O 4 . . (1) 

Cu (C.O 4 ) — >Cu-l- 2 CO* ... (2) 

Cu (C 204 ) ” ■ - > CuO-l-CO-hCOi ... (3) 

Cu-hCuO — »Cu,0 . . . (4) 

However our experiments show that cupric oxalate either 
by itself or in presence of a sensitiser is not decomposed 
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by light. Cupric oxalate was exposed as a freshly precipitated 
solid as it scarcely dissolves in water. It is just possible 
that cupric oxalate which is formed by the decomposition 
of potassium-cupri-oxalate is so active at the moment of its 
formation that it is instantaneously decomposed by the absorp- 
tion of light energy into the products shown above and this 
may be the reason of our failui e in not getting the photolysis 
of solid cupric oxalate. The photo decomposition of potassium 
cupric oxalate continues even when light source is cut off 
but the velocity of the reaction is decreased. It is observed 
that the reaction is very slow without a sensitiser and hence a 
sensitiser such as ferric chloride is always used. 

Experimental 

Pure copper sulphate and potassium oxalate were used 
in preparing the solutions of copper sulphate and potassium 
oxalate of N/5 and normal strength respectively. In studying 
the photolysis of potassium-cupri-oxalate the volume exposed 
was always kept constant (100 c. c.) whatever may be the 
concentration of Ki Cu (CiO*)! solution. It is found that 
any solution of higher concentration than the above gives 
precipitate which does not dissolve when the volume is made 
up to 100 c. c. Hence always lower concentrations than 
N/5 for copper sulphate and N for potassium oxalate are 
taken. To obtain potassium-cupri-oxalate solution copper 
sulphate solution was taken and potassium oxalate solution 
was added till the precipitate of cupric oxalate first formed just 
redissolves. In this way a solution of potassium-cupri-oxalate 
of known strength is obtained. 

Velocity of the Reaction in Sunlight 

Velocity of photolysis of potassium-cupri-oxalate was 
determined by exposing the solution directly to sunlight in 
presence of ferric chloride used as sensitiser. The potassium- 
cupri-oxalate solution was obtained by adding normal 
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potassium oxalate solution to N/f) copper sulphate solution till 
the precipitate of eupri-oxalate first formed just redissolves. 
The volume is always made up to 100 c. c. by adding distilled 
water. Following is the composition of potassium-cupri- 
oxalate used for the photolysis. 

40 c.c. of N/5 CuSO^. 5 HjO 
20c.c. of N K, H,0 

1 c.c. of N/2'03 FeCla solution used as sensitiser and 
39 C.C. of distilled water 

100 c.c. total volume 

The velocity of the reaction is determined by weighing 
(Cu, CuO and Cu iO) the decomposed products as CuO. 
Following are the results obtained. 

The solution of same concentration of Ki Cu (CiO^)! 
was exposed to sunlight every day but the light intensity was 
not constant. 


Table I 


Time 

Amount of OuO 
formed in gms. 

. ,„'.l 

K. Zero molecular 
k^xit 

60 min. 

0-0768 

-00128 

120 „ 

0-1630 

00127 

180 „ ' 

‘ 0-2290 i 

-00127 


Table II 


60 min. 

1 0-0776 

-00129 

120 „ 

0-1646 

•00128 

180 „ 

1 0-2318 

-00128 


Table III 


60 rain. 

00648 

-00108 

120 „ 

0-1292 

•00107 

180 „ 

0-1938 

•00107 
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Table IV 


■ , , ' , Time ■ 

■ Amount of CiiO 
formed in gms. 

. ■ K. Zero moleeular 
k^xjt , 

60 min. 


0-0620 

■00103 

120 „ 


0-1240 

-00103 

180 „ 


0-1852 

•00102 


Table V 


60 mill. i 

0-0462 ! 

•000770 

120 „ 

' ■ 

0-0928 

000773 


The above tables show that the amount of decomposition 
in a definite time is definite provided the intensity of light is 
kept constant. In other words the photolysis of potassium- 
cupri-oxalate is independent of the concentration of the 
photolyte. This result is identical with that obtained by 
Allmand and Webb in the photolysis of potassium-ferri-oxalate 
and by Vranek in the photolysis of potassium-cobalti-oxalate. 

The above solutions were exposed on different days 
but the same amount of decomposition is obtained for the 
same interval of time for the same day. Hence the reaction 
is independent of the concentration of the photolyte and there- 
fore the reaction is zero molecular. 

Effect of Oxygen on the Reaction 

It is stated that the photolysis of Eder’s solution (lodlba- 
uer and Tappeiner. Ber., 1905, SS, 2602), of ferric-oxalate 
(lodlbauer, Z. physikal. Chem. 1907,59, 573), and of other 
ferric salts of organic acids (Winther and Oxholt-Howe, Z. 
Wiss, Phot., 1914, 196) is stated to be retarded by oxygen. 

To test the effect of oxygen in the present reaction, two 
solutions of potassium-cupri-oxalate of identical concentrations 
were exposed to sunlight simultaneously and a current of 
air was passed through one solution only. The time of 
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exposure was same in both the eases. The following are the 
results obtained : — 

Table VI 



Decomposition with- 

Deconi position in 

Time of exposure 

out a current of 

a ouri'ent of air 


air in gins. 

in gins. 


i 01.H98 

G0722 


i 0-1594 

i ^ 

0-G636^ ^ 


It is observed that the velocity of the reaction is highly 
retarded and is practically halved. The retardation in the 
ease of carbon-dioxide is much less than in the case of oxygen. 
This inhibition is probably due to the oxidation of the ferrous 
salt formed by insolation of the ferric chloride used as sensi- 
tiser. Ferric chloride is first reduced to the ferrous condition 
and then acts as a sensitiser. So tlie oxygen retards the 
above reaction and in this way w'eakens the property of ferric 
chloride as sensitiser and therefore the photolysis of potassium- 
cupri-oxalate is retarded. 

Effect of Carbon-dioxide on the Reaction 

The effect of carbon-dioxide on the photolysis of potas- 
sium-cupri-oxalate was also investigated by taking two solu- 
tions of the same concentrations and exposed to sunlight for 
the same time. Through one solution a curi-ent of carbon- 
dioxide gas was passed throughout the experiment. The 
following results were obtained 


Table VII 


Time of exposure 

Decomposition in air 

Decomposition in OO^. 

3 hrs. 

0 1606 

0 1492 


01 666 

0'1470 


O' 1674 

! O' 1498 

''.r’ ' 

0-1374 

! 0-1348 


0'1227 

0-0936 


0'1360 

0-1155 
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The above results clearly show that the reaction is retard- 
ed in carbon dioxide gas. 

Effect of Excess of Potassium Oxalate Solution 

A alight excess of potassium oxalate solution has prac- 
tically no effect on the velocity of the ro'aetion, while a large 
excess accelerates the photo decomposition of potassium-cupri- 
oxalate. In the case of potassium ferri oxalate (Allmand and 
Webb) and potassium cobalti oxalate (Vranck) found that 
the reactions are retarded by an excess of potassium oxalate, 
while in the case of potassium-mangani oxalate (Ghosh and 
Kappanua) it has no effect. In the present reaction we 
have got the following results which clearly show that the 
reaction is accelerated by an excess of potassium oxalate 
solution : — 


Table VIII 


Time of 
exposure 

Excess of 
NK,0,0.. 
solution^ 

Amount 
decom- 
posed 1 

Amount 
decom- 
posed 11 

Amount 
decom- 
posed III 

Amount 
decom- 
posed IV 

1 hr. 

if 

. i f . , ■ 

0 0.0, 

10 o.c. 

20 c.o. 

00654 gins. 
0’0756 „ 
00804 „ 

0'0662 gms. 
0'0698 „ 
|0-0854 „ 

0'0582 gms. 
0-0708 „ 
0-0802 „ 

00620 gms 
0-0780 „ 


Temperature Coefficient of the Reaction 

Temperature coefiSicient of the photolysis of potassium- 
cupri-oxalate has been determined at three different tempera- 
tures, 27°, 37° and 47° in sunlight. The experiments were 
carried out on different days and as the intensity of sunlight 
did not remain constant, the values of ‘ K’ are not same in the 
following tables. 
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Table IX 

In eaeb experiment time of exposure was one hour. 


No. of Expe- 
riments 

Amount of 
decompo- 
sition in 
gms. in an 
hr. at 27° C 

K,,° 

Amount of 
decomposi- 
tionin gm. 
in an hr. 
at 37°0 

K3,° 


1 

0*0424 

*000706 

0*0524 

'000873 

-000873 _ 

*000706 r 

2 

0'0364 

-00069 

0*0432 

'00072 

*00072 

*00059 

8 

0-0620 

*00103 

0-0764 

•00127 

•00127 

*00103 




Table X 




Time of exposure 

one hour. 


o 

ft 

mS 

o.H 
izf ^ 

! Amount of 
deoomposi- 
' tion in gms. 
in an hr. 
at 87°0 


Amount of 
decomposi- 
tion in gms. 
in an hr. 
at 47°0 


£ 4 , 715 : 3 ,° 

1 

0-07T8 

*00129 

0-0862 

1 ‘00143 

1 ■ 

•00129 

2 

0-0686 

•00114 

0*0760 

-00126 

•00126 

•00114 

3 

0-0516 

•00086 

0-0670 

*00096 

•00096 

*00086 


Effect of Different Concentrations of the Sensitisers on the 


Reaction 

In the case of Eder’s solution the effect of ferric 
chloride solution of different concentrations used as 
sensitiser has been studied. It is found that the reaction 
is accelerated at low concentrations of the sensitiser and 
as the concentration of the sensitiser is increased after 
a certain limit it begins to inhabit the reaction and 
at very high concentrations there is practically no re- 
action. We investigated this phenomena in the case of 
P. 16 , 
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photolysis of potassium-eupri-oxalate. With very dilute 
solutions of ferric chloride there is acceleration in the 
reaction. Even 0*05 c.c. of N/1015 solution of ferric chloride 
will show a marked acceleration in the photolysis. As the 
concentration of the ferric chloride solution is increased there 
is more and more acceleration to a certain limit. After this 
limit the increase in the concentration of the sensitiser will 
show fall in the velocity of the reaction and at high concen- 
trations there is practically no reaction. This retardation of 
the reaction by strong solutions of ferric chloride is probably 
due to the formation of ferric oxalate. 

In our experime nts we prepared potassium-cupri-oxalate by 
taking 40 c.e. of N/5 CuSO^.bHiO and 20 c.c. of NK 1 C 1 O 4 . 
H ,0 and adding the ferric chloride solution and making 
the volume to 100 c.c. In the ease of strong solutions of ferric 
chloride, there was a precipitate which dissolved on adding 
more of potassium oxalate solution. In all the experiments 
the volume was made up to 100 c.c. 

By adding 10 c.c. of 2’37 N solution of ferric chloride there 
is practically no photolysis. 

We tried uranium nitrate also as a sensitiser. It behaves 
similar to ferric chloride. The following tables and the accom- 
panying gi’aph will make the matter clear. 


Table XI 

Strength of FeCls =N/42‘19. 


Time of 
exposure 

Fed 3 added 

Amount} of decomposition 
in gms. 

3 hrs. 

O'O 0.0. 

0-0126 


0-2 „ 

0-0142 


0-5 „ 

0-0178 

5} 

10 » 

0-0220 

> J 

2 ,, 

0-0342 

)5 

3 „ 

0-0416 

JJ 

4 „ 

0*0392 
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Table XII 


Strength of uranium nitrate=M/ 2 . 


Time of exposure 

C.o. of uranmm 
nitrate added 

Amount of decomposition 
in gms. 

3 hrs. 

0 0.0. 

0'0134 

7} 

2 „ 

0-0180 

0‘0192 

ji 

3 „ 

)> 

4 „ 

0-0198 

u 

5 j, 

0-0180 


Absorption Experiments with Potassium-cupri-oxalate Solu- 
tion 


Nutting’s photo-spectrometer was used to determine the 
extinction coeflScients of potassium-cupri-oxalate solution and 
also of solutions with different concentrations of ferric chloride 
an 3 uranium nitrate solutions used as sensitisers. The 
solution was prepared by taking — 

40 C.C. of N/SCuSO^’h HiO 
20 c.c. of NKaC.O^-H.O 

and adding the sensitisers and making the volume to 
100 c.e. The following results were obtained : — 

Normal solution of potassium oxalate showed no 
absorption in the visible region. 

Table XIII 


N/5 CUSO 4 .5 Hi O solution. 


}■ 

Wavelengths of light 

Density scale 
reading 

Extinction co- 
efficients 

6700 1 

■26 

•25 

■ 6300 A 

•13 

•13 

6000 A 

06 

•06 

: 5600 A 



5000 a 



4400 A 
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Table XIV 


Potassium-cupri-oxalate solution. 


40 C.C. N /6 Cu80 .-5 H,0 
20 C.C.NK. C.O 4 . H.O 



100 


C.C.S. 


Wavelengths of light 

Density scale 
Reading 

Extinction .oo- 
efficients. 

6700 A 

•88 

•88 

6300 1 

•62 

•62 

6000 1 

■42 

•42 


N o absorption in the rest wavelengths. 


Table XV 


Potassium-cupri-oxalate solution with 0'2 c. c. 
of '0237 N FeCla solution. 


6700 

1 

•87 

•87 

6300 

A 

•54 

•64 

6000 

1 

•32 

32 


No absorption in the rest wavelengths. 




Table XVI 


Potassium 

-cupri-oxalate solution with 0^5 < 

3.0. 


of •0237 N FeCls solution. 


6700 

A 

•87 

■87 

6300 

A 

•54 

•54 

6000 

A 

‘34 

•34 


No absorption in the rest wavelengths. 
Table XVII 

Potassium-cupri-oxalate solution with 1 c.c. 



of -0237 N Fed, solution. 


6700 A 

•87 

*87 

6300 A 

66 

"55 

6000 A 

•35 

•35 


No absorption in the rest wavelengths. 
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Table XVIII 


Potassium-eupri-oxalate solution with 2 c.e. 
of ‘0237 N FeCla solution. 


Wavel^ of light 

Density scale 
Reading 

Extinction co- 
efficients 

6700 1 

*87 

•87 

6300 1 

•65 

■55 

6000 1 

•35 

■35 


No absorption in the rest wavelengths. 


The following are the results got by using uranium nitrate 
solution as sensitiser. 

Table XIX 

Ki Cu (Ci 04 )* with 0*4 c.c. of M/200 
uranium nitrate solution. 


Wavelengths of light 

: Density scale 

reading 

Extinction co- 
efficients 

6700 1 

•88 

•88 

6300 A 

•59 

•69 

6000 A 

'38 

•38 

5600 A 



6000 A 


.T. 

4400 A 

... 

... 


Table XIX 

Ka Cu (CiO*)! with 1 C.C. of M/200 
uranium nitrate solution. 


6700 A 

•88 


•88 

6300 A 

•60 


•60 

6000 A 

•39 


•39 


No absorption in the rest wavelengths. 
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Table XXI 

Ki Ca (CiO*)* with 2 c.as, of M/200 
uranium nitrate solution. 


WaYelengths of light 

Density scale 
reading 

Extinction eo-' „ .■ 
efficients . ; . ' 

6700 A 

•88 

•88 

6300 A 

•59 

•59 

6000 A 

•39 

•39 


No absorption in the rest wavelengths. 
Table XXII 

K, Cu (C,0*), with B c.e.s. of M/200 


6700 A 
6300 A 

6000 A 


uranium nitrate solution. 

•89 

•59 

•39 


No absorption in the rest wavelengths, 


•B9 

■59 

•39 


The above tables clearly show that there is no increase 
in the absorption as the concentration of the sensitisers is 
increased. This led us to believe that the increase in the 
velocity of the reaction in sunlight as the concentration 
(not high) of the sensitisers is increased is probably due 
to the absorption of ultra-violet rays. 

We also tried artificial light on the reaction. Potassium- 
cupri-oxalate solution with ferric chloride as sensitiser was ex- 
posed to the light of 1000 watt gas filled tungsten filament lamp 
for six hours in quartz cell. There was practically no reaction 
after six hours insolation. By this result we were convinced 
of the fact that the reaction is due to the absorption of ultra- 
violet rays only. To be sure of the fact we photographed the 
absorption spectra of the potassium-cupri-oxalate solution 
without any sensitiser and with ferric chloride and uranium 
nitrate solutions as sensitisers. Quartz spectrograph and copper 
arc were used for the purpose. The spectrum showed com- 
plete absorption in the ultra-violet region in all the three cases. 
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Quantum Efficiency 

The Quantum efficiency of the photochemical decomposi- 
tion of potassium-cupri-osalate was determined by means of 
thermopile and a sensitive galvanometer at three tempera- 
tures. The thermopile was standardised by means of 
Haffner’s lamp. The source of light was Sun. A helio- 
stat Was used to throw the sunlight on the thermopile. The 
deflections of the galvanometer were noted on a scale. 
The solutions were insolated in a quartz cell. Decomposi- 
tions of the potassium-cupri-oxalate solution at the three tem- 
peratures were also determined by exposing the solutions for 
an hour in the sunlight and weighing the products as cupric 
oxide. The sensitisers were also used. The following results 
were obtained. 

Table XXm 


Ki Cu (Ci 04 )i with no sensitiser. 


Temp, 

Time of 
Expo- 
sure 

Amounts of 
the decom- 
po.sed pro- 
ducts in 
gms 

Reading 

with 

distilled 

water 

Reading 
with the 
solution 

Absorp- 
tion in 
Solu- 
tion 

Moles, 

decom- 

posed 

per 

quanta 

2r 

1 hour 

0*0064 

33 

14 

19 

*49 

37 " 


0*0100 

55 ■ . i 

13 j 

20 

*73 

47 " 

55 

0*0092 1 

1 >5 ■ . 

12*6 ' 

20*6 

•66 


Table XXIV 

Ki Cu (CaO*)! with lc.c. of 0’0237 N-FeCla solution 


27" 

1 hour 

0-0086 

33 

97 1 

23*3 

*54 

37" 


0*0144 

is 

9 ■ ■ ' ! 

24 

*88 

47" 

„ i 

0-0136 

Tai 

5» 

!LE XX\ 

8*6 

T 

24*5 

•81 

K, 

Cu (Cl 04)1 with 
solution. 

lc.c. of M/200 

uranium 

nitrate 

27" 

1 hour 

0-0074 

33 

12*5 

1 20*6 

*63 

37" 

55 

0-0110 


12 

21 

‘77 

47° 


0*0106 


1 ll*6 ‘ 

21*5 

*72 
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It is clear from the above tables that the quantum effi- 
ciency is less than one. The quantum efficiency is increased 
by adding sensitisers. It increases at 37°C but decreases at 
4? °C in all the three cases. 

DISCUSSIONS 

Einstein’s Law of photochemical equivalence does not 
hold in this case. The quantum efficiency is less than one. 
This shows that one quanta of light has not got enough energy 
to decompose one molecule of potassium -eupri-oxalate. 

The tables IX and X show the temperature coefficients of 
the reaction. At lower temperatures the temperature co- 
efficient is higher than at higher temperatures. This supports 
the view that at lower temperatures there are more molecules 
which can be activated than at higher temperatures and hence 
the temperature coefficient at lower temperatures is greater. 
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SUMMARY : 

L The velocity of the photolysis of potassium-oupri-oxalate 
solution is independent of the oonoentration of the photolyte, 
therefore the reaction is zero-molecular. 

2, In presence of oxygen and oarbondioxide gases, the photo- 
lysis of potassium-cupri-oxalate solution is retarded. 

3v A large excess of potassium oxlate solution accelerates 
the photolysis of potassium-cupri-oxalate solution, while it retards 
the photo-decomposition of potassium ferrioxalate and potassium 
cobaltioxalate and has no effect on potassium manganioxalate. 

4. The temperature coefficient of the reaction at K ST^K 27® 
is 1*23 and I’lO at K 47°/K37®. This shows that temperature 
coefficient is greater at lower temperatures than at higher. 

5. With very dilute solutions of ferric chloride and uranium 
nitrate, used as sensitisers, the photolysis of potassium-cupri- 
oxalate solution is accelerated and as the concentration is increased 
after a certain limit it begins to inhibit the reaction and at very 
high concentration there is practically no reaction. 

6. The solution of potassium-cupri-oxalate absorbs only 
ultra-violet rays and the photolysis is due to the ultra-violet region. 

7. The quantum efficiency of the reaction is less than one 
and therefore Einstein^s law of photochemical equivalence fails 
in this case. 


P. 17 



STUDIES IN LIESEGANG RING FORMATION 

BY 

MISS S. ROY, 

Allahaibad University » 

The object of this communication is to study the formation 
of periodic precipitation in inorganic and otiier jellies and the 
effect of light on the same. 

So far silicic acid is the only inorganic jelly which has 
been utilised for obtaining periodic precipitates. I have 
used jellies of vanadium pentoxide, ceric hydroxide, zinc 
and manganese arsenates and silicic acid as media for 
Liesegang rings. 

The experiments and the conclusions therefrom are re- 
corded below: — 

1 . Experiments with V anadium Pentoxide Gel as Medium. 

A sol of vanadium pentoxide containing 16 '345 gms. of 
vanadium pentoxide per litre was prepared by the interaction 
of ammonium vanadate and hydrochloric acid. The sol 
obtained was purified by dialysis. 

5 C.CS. of the sol were taken in jena glass test tubes to 
which 1 C.C. of. normal potassium iodide was added and 
a jelly was obtained. To each of these tubes 5 c.cs. each of 
mercuric chloride and lead nitrate of varying concentrations 
were allowed to diffuse from the top. Only in the case of 
mercuric iodide, formation of precipitates consisting of bands 
of shiny brown crystals followed by red bands of mercuric 
iodide was observed. 

With jellies of vanadium pentoxide as medium I have 
not been able to obtain periodic precipitates of chromates of 
silver, lead, barium and thallium, and, iodides of lead and 
copper (cuprous). 
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2, Experiments with Ceric Hydroxide Gel as Medium* 

25‘014 gms. of ceric-ammonium nitrate were dissolved in 
250 c.es. of water and allowed to dialyse for seven days. 

5 c.cs* of the sol thus -prepared were taken in several jena 
glass test tubes and were set to a gel by adding 1 c.c, of N/2 
potassium chromate or N potassium iodide. From the top 
5 C.CS, each of silver nitrate, barium chloride, lead nitrate, 
thallium acetate, mercuric chloride and cupric chloride were 
allowed to diffuse. 

In the case of mercuric iodide spirals of red mercuric 
iodide followed by clear space were obtained. Silver chromate 
showed bands of green mass followed by a brown layer 
in the tubes kept in the dark and brown mass with spots of 
green silver chromate in the tubes exposed to light, 

No other periodic structure was observed with ceric 
hydroxide as gel, the latter being completely precipitated by 
the addition of electrolytes. 

3. Experiments with Zinc Arsenate Gel as Medium. 

1 c.e. of N potassium iodide was added to 10 c.cs. of 
N/2 potassium hydrogen arsenate (KjHAs 04 ) and 5 c.cs. of 
N/2 zinc sulphate (ZnS 04 , OHjO) giving rise to a gel of 
zinc arsenate, 5 c.cs. of cupric chloride, mercuric chloride, 
lead nitrate and thallous acetate were allowed to diffuse from 
the top of jena glass test tubes in which the gel was set. 
Thallous iodide has a tendency for developing band of yellow 
dotted crystals which in course of time become pink in the 
tube kept in the dark. 

Mercuric iodide. Broad bands of red flakes of mercuric 
iodide followed by narrow clear spaces were observed, 

4. Experiments with Manganese Arsenate Gel a$:: Medium:.;, 

A gel of manganese arsenate (MnH AsO*) was prepared 
by adding 1 c.e. of N potassium iodide to 10 c.cs. of N /2 
potassium hydrogen arsenate (K^H ASO 4 ) and 5 c.cs of 
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^/2 manganese sulpliate (MnSO*, ^HjO), solutions of 
mercuiiG chloride, thallium acetate, lead nitrate and cupric 
chloride were allowed to diffuse from the top. 

Mereuric iodide shows bands of red and white needle- 
shaped shiny crystals which later on form bands of red flakes 
followed by clear space. 

Thallous iodide shows tendency towards band forma- 
tion. The bands are yellow and orange in colour and appear 
to develop better with dilute solutions of thallium acetate. 

5. Experiments with Silicic Acid Gel as Medium. 

The silicic acid sol was prepared by the action of silicon 
tetrachloride on cold water and the hydrochloric acid formed 
was removed by dialysis. The sol contained 1642 grms. of 

silicon dioxide (Si Oi) per litre. 

10 C.CS. of the sol was set to a gel by adding 1 ac, of 

either N/2 potassium chromate or N potassium iodide ; solu- 
tions of lead nitrate, barium chloride, thallium acetate, silver 
nitrate, mercuric chloride of varying concentrations were al- 
lowed to diffuse from the top. 

In the case of silver chromate dark brown bands 

developed in light. In the dark on the top of the tube 
there were rings of silver chromate followed by clear spaces 
which were followed by a broad dark brown band of silver 

chromate. 

Mmric iodide.-ln the dark there were red and 
yellow bands which on exposure to light formed them- 
selves into red crystals of mercuric iodide followed by clear 

Silver iodide forms bands of dark and lighter shades of 

whitish yellow colour developed only in light. 

Silver chloride gave bluish white bands of dark and 
lighter shade. In light a dark brown band containing two 
black rings were developed- 

Thallous chromate formed light green and orange bands. 
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Barium c/iroiwate showed ytdlowish whiU; hand in the 
beginning which developed into a broad light green band 
followed by an orange one. 

Lead chromate showed broad orange band in the bottom 
followed by yellow and orange rings on top. 

6. Starch Gel as Medium. 

Chatterji and Dhar (KolL Zeit, 1920, -iO, 97) were the 
first to obtain Liesegang rings with starch gel as iniidiuin. I 
have attempted to obtain rings of lead iodide, cuprous iodide, 
mercuric iodide, thallous iodide and silver iodide in starch gel. 

20 gms. of starch and 5 gras, of potassium iodide were 
dissolved in 400 c.cs. of water and then 10 c.es. of the mixture 
were allowed to set in several tubes. Solutions of lead nitrate, 
cupric chloride, mercuric chloride, thallium acetate and silver 
nitrate of different concentrations were allowed to diffuse from 
the top. 

Silver iodide developed bands both in the dark and light 
with 10 per cent silver nitrate solution. The bands were of 
brown and blue shade on top followed by a dark brown band 
which in its turn was followed by light blue and yellowish 
white band. The bands in light were more pronounced than 
those in the dark. 

Thallous iodide gave an uniform band of yellow colour. 
No rings were obtained with cuprous iodide. 

Lead iodide formed rings of scattered yiilow crystals 
both in the dark and in light. The lead iodide in the exposed 
condition turned black. 

Mercuric iodide . — Bands of red and yellow colour were 
developed in the dark only. 

7. Experiments with Agar as Medium. 

2 gms. of Agar and 5 gms. of potassium iodide were 
dissolved in 200 c.cs. and 400 c.cs. of water respectively. 
6 c.cs. of 2N, N, N/2 cupric chloride and lead nitrate and N, 
N/2 of thallium acetate were allowed to diffuse in jena glass 
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test tubes containing 6 c.cs. of agar and potassium iodide set 
to a gel. 

C'«prOMs iodwie rings developed in the dark with the 
more eoncentrated agar and N cupric chloride. With 
other concentrations of cupric chloride and agar rings of white 
and black colour are developed only in the dark. 

Thallous iodide developed bands of red and green shades 
in the light. There is very little difference between the exposed 
and unexposed conditions, excepting the formation of a broad 
red band relieved by a spot of yellow colour in the dark. The 
green turns yellow after a time. Bed and yellow bands developed 
in the concentrated agar in tubes kept both in the dark and 
in light. 

Lead iodide rings developed both in the dark and in the 
light— better in light and dilute solution of agar. 

Mercuric iodide in dilute agar developed red and yellow 
bands both in the dark and light. The bands formed in the 
light undergo a change giving rise to red bands and clear spaces 
with eoncentrated solutions of mercuric chloride. 

From the foregoing results it will be seen that light 
facilitates the formation of periodic precipitates separated by 
clear spaces in several cases ; thus with mercuric iodide at 
first we get alternate layers of red and yellow bands. In 
presence of light, these red and yellow bands are replaced 
by red layers of mercuric iodide separated by clear space. 
Dhar and Chatterji [J. Phys. Chem., 1924, 41 (1924)] have 
shown that in agar the yellow layer of mercuric iodide consists 
of the same substance in the colloidal state and the red layer 
forma crystals of Hgli. On exposure to light the yellow 
sol of mercuric iodide gets coagulated to red crystals. It is well 
known that light coagulates many sols. 

Similarly with thallous iodide in agar, the green bands 
probably consist of thallous iodide in the colloidal state which 
on exposure to light become yellow, finally turning red. Light 
accelerates the coagulation of the colloidal thallous iodide, so 
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that there is a change from green to yellow and finally to red 
crystals which are the precipitated form of lhallous iodide. 

With silver iodide too it was found that in starch the effect 
of light was to make the bands of silver iodide more pronounced. 
In silicic acid gel bands of silver iodide were developed only in 
the light. 

In silicic acid medium silver chloride showed a marked 
difference in band formation. Bands were darker and lighter 
shades of bluish white, in the unexposed tubes, but when 
exposed the dark bine white turned to distinct black rings of 
silver chloride. This can be explained from the fact that all 
the silver salts are very light sen.sitive so that the suspended 
silver chloride not only coagulates, but also turns black. 

Silver chromate in silicic acid showed dark brown rings 
of silver chromate followed by a clear space and bands of silver 
chromate in the dark. Whilst in the light there were broad 
bands of dark brown silver chromate, the colour was more 
deep. 

There were some instances where the ring formation was 
more pronounced in the dark than in light. 

For example in starch medium, mercuric iodide rings were 
developed only in the dark as contrary to the ring formation of 
the same being more pronounced in the light in other media. 

Cuprous iodide in agar developed rings only in the dark — 
there was not even the slightest tendency towards ring forma- 
tion in light. Thallous iodide in zinc arsenate gel showed 
yellow bands in the light and in the dark, but the yellow bands 
in the dark were turning pink which finally turned to red 
crystals of thallous iodide. 

According to the theory of Dhar and Chatter ji (J, Phys. 
Chem., 1924, 5^,41) peptisation plays an important part 
in Liesegang ring formation, hence it was thought advisable 
to study the peptising influence of agar, gelatin, starch and 
silicic acid on different sparingly soluble substances. The 
following conclusions have been arrived at : 
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Peptising Influence of Agar.—kgax peptises iodides of 
lead and mercury and it was found that mercuric iodide is 
more readily peptised in this media. 


Peptisation hy Starch — Starch peptises chromates of silver 
and lead readily but barium chromate is very slightly 
peptised. Iodides are easily peptised by starch. Mercuric 
iodide is more easily peptised. 

Peptising power of starch is of the following order : — ^lead 
chloride > lead chromate > silver chromate > silver iodide > 
silver chloride > mercuric iodide > lead iodide > barium chromate. 
Thallium bromide is also peptised by starch. 


Peptising Power of Gelatin— Gelatin peptises iodides 
of lead and mercury but not of thallium. Barium sulphate is 
very slightly peptised. The peptising influence of gelatin on 
the chromates in general is quite prominent and the degree of 
peptisation varies in the following manner: — 


Ag, Cr 04 > Pb CrO^ > Ba CrO^ 


Peptising Influence of Silicic Acid.— Silicic acid peptises 
the iodides of lead and mercury — peptisation more marked in 
the case of mercuric iodide. 

The peptising influence of silicic acid is more developed 
in the ease of chromates. The peptising power of silicic 
acid is almost the same towards lead chromate and silver 
chromate and best towards barium chromate. 
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SUMMAEY 

1. Lie.se^ang riiu^rf of naerciiriG iodids boon obkiined 

for the firsii time in yanadiurn pentoxide, ceidutn hydroxide, zinc 
and manganese arsenates as gel. 

. , ,2. Periodic ■ precipitates -.of tiie following siibsianoes. , were , 
obtained for the first time : 

Thallous- iodide -in starch, agar, zinc and manganese; 

■ arsenate gels. 

Cuprous iodide in agar. 

Silver iodide in starch. 

Silver chromate ... in cerium liydroxido. 

Barium and thallous 

chromate, and silver 

iodide ... in silicic acid medium. 

3. Influenoe of light on periodic precipitates of the following 
substances have also been investigated : 

Lead iodide ... in agar, starch, 

Mercuric iodide ... in agar, starch, zinc and manganese 

arsenates, silicic acid, cerium 

hydroxide and vanadium pentoxide 
'■gels. . 

Thallous iodide ... in starch, agar, zinc and manganese 

arsenate. 

Chromates of barium, 

thallium, lead ... in silioio acid* 

Silver iodide ... in starch and silicic acid gels. 

Silver chromate in silicio acid and oerium hydroxide. 

4. Generally in presence of light the Liesegang rings are 
more prominent than in the dark. In the dark mere uric iodide 
forms alternate layers of yellow colloidal mercuric iodide followed 
by red crystals of mercuric iodide. When exposed to light this is 
changed to red crystals of mercuric iodide followed by clear spaces. 
This is due to the fact that light accelerates the coagulation 
of a sol. 

5, The peptising influences of agar, starch, gelatin and silicio 
acid have also been studied and it has been found that these 
substances exert different peptising influence on different sparingly 
soluble substances. 





ANALYSIS OF INSOLUBLE SUBSTANCES 

BY 

Db. 1. K. TAIMNI, 

Chemical Laboratory, University of Allahabad. 

One of the most difficult problems that a student has to 
face in qualitative analysis is the identification of compounds 
left in the insoluble residue after a mixture has been treated 
with water and various acids. Yet no problem is treated less 
satisfactorily than the identification of compounds that may 
form part of the “ insoluble ” portion of a mixture given for 
analysis. What one finds in most books on qualitative analysis 
is a list of compounds which are termed “ insoluble substances ” 
and a certain number of general tests which should be applied 
one after the other to detect the presence of these substances 
in the insoluble residue. 

When one considers how thoroughly the various methods 
of identifying the acids and the bases in solution have been 
systematized, it is really surprising how little attention has 
been paid to the elaboration of a definite clear-cut scheme by 
following which a student may be able to detect the presence 
of these so-called insoluble substances in the easiest and 
quickest manner. It is generally assumed that the student 
has the necessary knowledge of the chemical properties of 
these compounds to enable him to adopt the most suitable 
methods for their identification. Since, however, the identi- 
fication of these “ insoluble ” substances is one of the most 
difficult and important problems that a student has to tackle 
in qualitative analysis, there does not appear any valid reason 
why he should be left mainly to his own resources in solving 
this difficult problem, when in solving much easier problems 
it is considered necessary to provide him with systematic and 
detailed methods of procedure. If, in carrying out the sepa- 
ration of various groups and identification of substances in 
solution it is thought essential to provide him with definite 
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clear-cut schemes, surely the necessity of such a scheme is all 
the greater in the treatment and identification of the 
“insoluble” substances. 

When we turn to the literature on the subject we not 
only find no definite schemes for the identification of “ in- 
soluble ” substances but we also find an utter want of agree- 
ment among the various authors with regard to the inclusion 
of different compounds in the list of “ insoluble ” substances. 
The degree of confusion that prevails in the existing literature 
with regard to this matter may be judged by a comparison of 
the following four lists of “ insoluble ” substances given by 
different authors on this subject : 

Caven 

CaFi, SrS04> BaSO*, PbS04 

Fe4 {Fe (CN),}„ Cu.Fe iCN),, Zn, Fe (CN)« 

AgCI, AgBr, Agl 

SnOa, SnSi (mosaic gold), Sbj04, SbaOs 
PbCr04 (ignited), FeCri04 (chrome iron stone) 

FejOs (ignited), AUOs (ignited), Cr^Os (ignited) 

SiO,, various silicates. 

Steiglitz 

CaFj, other fluorides 
SrS04, BaS04,CaS04,PbS04 
A number of ferroeyanides and ferricyanides 
AgCl, AgBr, Agl, AgCN 

FeCriO* (chrome iron ore), CrCU (anhydrous), 

Cr, (804)3 (anhydrous) 

AI3O3 (ignited), CrjOj (ignited), SnO* 

SiOi, silicates, aluminates 

MoUiWO Peekin 

CaF^, SrS04, BaS04, PbS 04 

AgCl, AgBr, Agl 

AI1O3 (ignited), CrjOj (ignited), SnO^, PbCr04 (fused) 
SiOi, sihcates 
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Tbeadwell 

CaF„ SrSO^, BaS 04 , PbSO^ 

AgGI, AgBr, Agl, AgCN 

AI 1 O 3 (ignited), CraOs (ignited), SnOa, PbCrO* (fused) 
SiOa, silicates 

An inspection of the four lists given above will show at 
once that there are many eoinpounds which have been classed 
as insoluble substances by some authors and not by others. 
This must be very confusing to the ordinary student who has 
not only no definite scheme to guide him in the analysis of 
the insoluble residue, but who does not even know clearly 
which substances to look form such a residue. It is obvious 
that if the analysis of the insoluble residue is to be under- 
taken in a systematic manner, the chemical properties of 
such compounds as may occur in such a residue should be 
thoroughly studied especially with reference to their solution 
in various acidic or basic solvents. This will not only enable 
us to classify them with greater precision but will also pave the 
way for the elaboration of a satisfactoiy scheme for their analysis. 

The author is carrying on a systematic and thorough in- 
vestigation of the analytical properties of all such compounds 
as have been classed by different authors under the heading of 
“ insoluble substances ” with the following objects : 

( 1 ) To determine how far their properties justify their 

being classed with the “ insoluble substances.” 

( 2 ) To determine the best method of their identification 

by bringing them into solution or otherwise. 

(3) To evolve a systematic method for the identification 

of all compounds in an insoluble residue which 

will be convenient, quick, and reliable. 

In the present paper an effort is made to devise a scheme 
for the identification of insoluble substances based on the 
already known properties of the compounds. Only the in- 
soluble compounds derived from the common elements and 
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native substances like fluorspar and tinstone will be included 
in the scheme, as the scheme is devised for the common student 
and is not meant for the use of the professional analyst. 

Befoi'e discussing the scheme for the identification of in- 
soluble substances, it is necessary to have a clear idea as to 
what we mean by the term “ insoluble substances, ” for much 
of the confusion prevailing on the subject is due to the fact that 
different authors attach different meanings to the phrase. In 
the present paper “insoluble substances ” will stand for 
all those substances that do not dissolve at all, or dissolve in 
an inordinately long time on heating with water, HCt or HNOj, 
dilute or concentrated. Some of the authors also include 
aqua regia as one of the acid solvents but since it dissolves a 
comparatively small number of substances and its use is in- 
convenient, it is better to omit it as one of the general 
solvents. It may be used as one of the solvents in the 
treatment of the insoluble residue when the colour of the latter 
indicates the presence of compounds like HgS, etc. 

The substances that are generally treated as insoluble in 
water, HCl, HNO3, are the following ; 

AgOl, AgBr, Agl, CrCU, CaF, (Halides) 

BaSO., SrSO,, (CaSO.), (PbSO*), (Cr.SOJ, 
(Sulphates) 

(FciOs), CrjOs, AlaOs, SnOi, SbjO*, SbiOs, 
SiOi (Ignited oxides) 

SnS», HgS (Sulphides) 

AgCN, Fe* [Fe(CN)*]3, Cu,Fe(CN)„ Z]N3Fe(CN), 
(Cyanides and ferrocyanides) 

(PbCrOi), FeCi'iO* (Chromites and chromates) 

Some silicates and aluminates. 

Before dealing with the general scheme of analysis it 
will be advisable to discuss briefly those properties of the 
insoluble compounds upon which the scheme for their identi- 
fication is based. In the list given above, all the compounds 
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which have been classed with the “ insoluble substances ” by 
different authors are included, but as far as the author is 
aware there seems no justification for including CaS04 , PbSOi, 
ignited PeiOs, and fused PbCrO* in this list. CaSO* 
dissolves in concentrated HCl without much difficulty. 
PbSOi also dissolves on boiling with concentrated HCl, and 
though PbCl 2 crystallizes out on cooling this can be removed 
by washing with hot water. If PhSO* is to be included in 
the list of insoluble substances, there is no reason why PbCU 
should also not be included. Ignited ferric oxide dissolves 
gradually on boiling with concentrated HCl and it is quite 
unjustifiable to include it in the list. Fused lead chrom- 
ate, in spite of the fact that so many authors have classed 
it with the insoluble substances, dissolves so easily in 
boiling concentrated HCl {with formation of CrCU) that it 
should not be considered as an insoluble substance. All the 
four substances mentioned above which do not really belong 
to the class of “ insoluble substances ” have been put within 
brackets and need not be considered in the scheme of analysis. 

The properties of the insoluble compounds which are 
utilized in the scheme for their identification are given in the 
following paragraphs : 

AgGl, AgBr, Agl, AgGN.—kW these compounds of 
silver are insoluble in HCl or HNOs except AgCN which is 
converted into AgCl by heating with concentrated HCl. Aqua 
regia converts AgBr, Agl, and AgCN into AgCl which can 
then be dissolved out by NH4OH solution. 

BaSOi, SrSOi are changed completely into the corre- 
sponding carbonates by fusion withNaiCOsd- K2CO3 (fusion 
mixture). 

SnS^ {siiblimed), HgS are changed to chlorides by 
heating with aqua regia. 

Ferrocyanides of Gu, Fe, and Zn, etc . — All these ferro- 
cyanides are partly dissolved by aqua regia. Zinc ferrocyanide 
dissolves completely but on diluting the solution, a part is 
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again precipitated. Some other ferrocyanides and ferricyanides 
besides the three mentioned above (Ag, Ni, CO) may be found 
in the insoluble residue. All ferrocyanides and ferricyanides 
are decomposed by boiling with NaOH solution into the 
corresponding hydroxide and NuiFe CNc. If the hydroxide 
\e.g., Zn (OH)i] issoluble in excess of alkali, the ferrocy- 
anide dissolves completely, otherwise the hydroxide remains 
precipitated. 

Gr-iOi, GrOl^, Gr^ PeGr-tOt . — All compounds 

containing chromium are decomposed on fusion with 
NajCOs+KNOj, the chromium being converted into soluble 
sodium chromate. In the case of ferrous chromite (chrome iron 
stone), a residue of FeiOj remains. 

SiOz, silicates . — Silica forms soluble sodium silicate on 
fusion with NajCOs. Most of the silicates are completely 
decomposed on fusion with NaiCO* forming soluble sodium 
silicates and insoluble carbonate or oxide of the metal. 

SnOi, fS'&iO*, /ShaOsj GaF^, AhOz . — All these com- 
pounds are at least partly decomposed on fusion with sodium 
carbonate forming sodium stannate, sodium antimonate, sodium 
fluoride and sodium aluminate, so that the melt obtained 
by fusing the insoluble residue with NuaCOs must contain 
at least a part of tin, antimony, aluminium, and fluoride 
in the soluble form. If it is necessary only to detect the 
presence of these elements, then the insoluble portion obtained 
after fusion with NaiCOs + KNOs and extraction with 
dilute HCl can be safely neglected. If, on the other hand, 
it is necessary to get an approximate idea of the quantity 
of each of these substances (SnOa, CaFa, etc.), then each of 
these substances must be brought into solution by appropriate 
means. The oxides of tin and antimony can be best brought 
into solution by fusion with NaaCOj+S, when soluble 
thiosalts are formed. AUOs (ignited) is best brought into 
solution by fusion with KaSaOa when soluble aluminium 
sulphate is formed. CaFa is best brought into solution by 
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evaporating to dryness with concentrated sulphuric acid (Pt. 
dish) when CaSO 4 is formed. 

The systematic scheme for the identification of “ insoluble 
substances” is based on their properties that have been given 
above. The residue left after the mixture given for analysis 
has been extracted with HCl or HNOj is treated successively 
with the following three reagents: 

(1) boiling NaOH, 

(2) aqua regia, 

( 3 ) fused Na.CGv (+K.COs + KNO,). 

On treating the insoluble residue with each of these 
reagents (a) some of the substances that may be present 
in the residue dissolve completely, (b) some are changed 
into different compounds which can be brought into solution 
by means of appropriate solvents, (c) some are partly decom- 
posed, and (d) some are quite unaffected by the treatment* 

The undecomposed portion of substances belonging to 
section (c) and substances belonging to section (d) which 
are not at all affected are then together treated with the 
next reagent in the order given above. 

(1) Treatment with boiling NaOH solution . — On 
boiling the residue with NaOH solution ZnaFe (CN)e dissolves 
completely. Al^Oj and SiO» may dissolve completely 
or in part. Filter off the residue and test the filtrate 
for zinc, aluminium silicate and ferrocyanide. If ferrocyanide 
is found in the filtrate, the residue obtained after treatment with 
NaOH solution should be extracted with HCl to dissolve out 
the metallic hydroxide formed by the decomposition of the 
insoluble ferrocyanides (Fe,Cu, eta), and the HCl extract tested 
for Fe, Cu, etc. Boiling with NaOH solution may be omitted in 
case ferrocyanides are known to be absent. 

( 2 ) Treatment with Aqua regia.— The insoluble residue 
obtained after boiling with NaOH solution is treated with 
aqua regia. This completely dissolves HgSi 8082 and changes 
AgBr, Agl, and AgCN into AgCl. Small quantities of CaF„ 
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SbjO^, may also go into solution. Afterfiltering off the residue 
that does not dissolve in aqua regia, tlie filtrate is tested for Hg 
and Sn. If Hg or Sn is found, a portion of the original insoluble 
residue is tested for sulphide by means of tin and hydrochloric 
acid. The filtrate may also be tested for antimony but, it is not 
necessary to test it for Ca as very little CaF a is dissol ved by boiling 
with aqua regia. The insoluble portion that does not dissolve in 
aqua regia is shaken with NH 4 OH solution and theammoniaeal 
extract treated with excess of HNO3. If a precipitate of 
AgCl is obtained a portion of the original insoluble «*sidue is 
treated with zinc and sulphuric acid to test for bromide, iodide, 
and cyanide. Since all the substances (except AgCN) that a, re 
affected by treatment with aqua regia are coloured (SnS^, HgS, 
AgBr, Agl) it is obviously unnecessary to treat the insoluble 
residue with aqua regia if it is white. In case this step is 
omitted, the residue should be shaken with NH4OII solution to 
dissolve out AgCN and AgGl (white) and if a white precipitate 
is obtained on adding excess of HNO3 the original insoluble 
residue tested for Cl and CN as already indicated. 

( 3 ) Fusion with NuiGOz) GO a, A'A 0 3 . —The residue 
left undissolved after treatment with NaOH solution and aqua 
regia is thoroughly mixed with about 10 times its weight of 
fusion mixture (KaCOs+NasCOg) and a little KNOg and 
fused in a porcelain crucible. This completely changes silica 
into soluble sodium silicate, all chromium compounds into 
soluble sodium chromate, BaSO 4, and SrS04, into the corre- 
sponding carbonates. Any insoluble silicates that ma,y be 
present form the corresponding carbonates and soluble sodium 
silicate. AlgOg, CaFg, SnOa, Sbi04 (SbiOs) are converted 
at least in part into sodium aluminate, sodium fluoride, 
sodium stannate, and sodium antimonate respectively. 

The fused mass after boiling with water is filtered and the 
filtrate tested for silicate (from SiOi or insoluble silicates), 
chromate (from chromium compounds), sulphate [from 
Or 1(804) 3, BaS04 etc.)], chloride (fromCrClg), aluminium 
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(from AliOs), tin (from SnOi), antimony (from SbaO^, 
BbiOg), and fluoride (from CaFi). 

The residue that does not dissolve in water is washed 
thoroughly with water to remove sulphate, etc., and then treated 
with dilute HCl to dissolve out BaCOg, SrCOj, CaCOg and 
other carbonates derived from insoluble silicates. The dilute 
HCI also dissolves the ferric oxide derived from FeCriO^. 
The extract obtained with dilute HCl is tested for Ba, 8r, Ga, 
Fe, and other metals (if insoluble silicates are likely to be 
present). 

The insoluble portion obtained after extraction with dilute 
HCl may contain some undecomposed SnOi, SbiO^, Sb^Og, 
All Os, and CaFi. This may be neglected under ordinary 
circumstances, but should it be necessary to obtain an approxi- 
mate idea of the relative quantities of the different constituents, 
it should be successively fused (1) with Na^COg-f 8 to bring 
into solution 8n02, 8b204, 8biOg, (2) with K281O7 to bring 
into solution AliOg. CaFi is best brought into solution by 
evaporating it to dryness with concentrated sulphuric acid and 
boiling the residue with water. 

The scheme for the analysis of insoluble substances may 
be summarized as shown below: 

The “ insoluble residue ” may contain the following 
compounds — 

Boil with NaOH solution — 
(a) ZniFe (CN)e dissolves 
completely. 

(Jb) AI2O3, 8iOi may dis- 
solve partly. 

(c) Fe^ {Fe (CN)6{ 3 and 
CuiFe(GN) g decom- 
posed forming corre- 
sponding hydroxides 
and soluble Na^ Fe 
(CN)* 


AgCl, AgBr, Agl, AgCN, CrClg 
Ba 80 <, 8 r 80 ^, Cri(SOjg 
AI1O3, CfiOs, Fe Ci’iO^ 

SnOi, 8bi04, BbjOg, BnSi, 
HgS 

Ferrocyanides of Fe, Zn, Gu, etc. 
CaFi, SiO», insoluble silicates 
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The residue obtained after boiling with NaOH solution and 
extraeting with dilute HCl may contain the following substances: 


AgCl, AgBr, Agl, AgCN, 
CrCU 

BaSO^, SrSO^, Cra(SOJ, 
AU 03 ,Cr, 0 „FeCr, 0 ^ 
SnOa, Sb^O^, SbaOa, SnS^, 
HgS 

CaF,,SiOj, insoluble silicates 

The residue obtained after 
extraction with NH4OH may C( 


Ti"eat with aqua regia — 

(a) HgS, SnS . dissolve com- 

pletely 

(b) CaF., Sb.O^ may dis- 

solve partly. 

(c) AgBr, Agl, AgCN chang- 

ed into AgCl. 

treatment with aqua regia and 
mtain the following substances : 


Ba80,„SrS0^,Cr,(S0j3 
AUOs, Cr, 0 „ SnO,, Sb,04, 
Sb^Os 

CrCU, FeCr^O^ CaF„ SiO* 
Insoluble silicates 


Fuse with NuiGOz, KiGO^, 

KNO,— 

{a)Cr,03,CrCl3,Cr,(S0,)3, 
SiGi are converted into 
soluble compounds. 

(b) CaFa, SnOi, SbjO^, 
SbjOs, AliOg changed 
partly into soluble com- 
pounds. 

(c) BaS04, SrS04 changed 
into the corresponding 
carbonates. Insoluble 
silicates give the corre- 
sponding carbonates. 
FeOrjO^ gives Fe^Oj. 


The residue obtained after fusion with Naj COs-fKiCOs 
may contain 

CaF, SfaO„ Sb304,Sb30 5 Al.O* 

Evaporate Fuse with NaiCOs + S Fuse with K,SiO, 

with con- 
centrated 
splphuric acid 



THE EFFECT OF THE FUSED BENZENE CHROMO- 
PHORES ON THE PYRONINE DYESTUFFS 

BY 

JAMUNA DATT TBWARI, 

Ghemical Lahoratory^ University of Allahabad, 

As a general rule the multiplication of the benzene 
rings in a given compound increases its unstability, and 
consequently the internal strain of the molecule. This fact is 
clearly noticed when the properties of benzene and naphthalene, 
the two simple aromatic hydrocarbons, are considered. The 
difference between the structure of the two is only of one 
benzene nucleus, naphthalene being the compound formed by 
the fusion of the two benzene nuclei. It is seen that naph- 
thalene and its derivatives take up hydrogen and the halogens 
more readily than benzene and its derivatives. Only strong 
oxidisers are capable of oxidising benzene, and oxidation 
completely disintegrates the benzene nucleus. Naphthalene 
on the other hand is oxidised by potassium permanganate 
to phthalie acid, a derivative of benzene. Benzene does 
not form any picrate, while naphthalene forms a well-defined 
picrate. These properties clearly indicate that the molecule of 
naphthalene is much more strained than that of benzene. The 
molecular strain goes on increasing to anthracene. In anth- 
racene there are three condensed benzene nuclei with the para 
linkage between the two carbon atoms of the middle nucleus. 
After anthracene is much more strained than naphthalene, 
is quite apparent from its transference to more stable para- 
anthracene on exposure to sunlight. Moreover, by roughly 
calculating the molecular strain in these three compounds 

on the basis of the strain produced by various double bpnds 
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which !M‘o present in these molecules (Dutt, J-G.S., 1926, 129 , 
1171, and J.LC.B., Vol. IV, No. 2, 09) it is found that 
as the number of the benzene rings increases, the strain 
also increases. On examining the absorption maxima of 
these compounds the same conclusion is confirmed : 

Abs. Max, 

2500 


2760 


2950 

Considering all the above facts, it is but natural to 
expect that the dyestuffs containing fused benzene nuclei 
in the ehromophore must be more coloured than tliose which 
contain only one benzene nucleus (Dutt, J., 1926, 129 , 1171, 
and J.I.C'S., IV, 2, 99). While preparing dyestuffs from 
1, 2, 3, Quinoline tricarboxylic acid, in order to study the 
effect of heterocyclic nitrogen atom on colour, it was thought 
that it would be much interesting to study the effect of fused 
benzene nuclei also on the dyestuffs. In order to study this 
point dyestuffs were obtained, from phthalic, naphthalic, 
quinolinic, 1, 2, 3, Quinolinic tricarboxylic acids, by con- 
densing these with resorcinol, phloroglucinol, and m-diethy- 
lamidophenol, in a pure state and their absorption spectra 
taken. On making a study of the absorption spectra, quite 
contrary to the above-mentioned facts, it was found that 
dyes containing fused benzene nuclei as chromophores are 
invariably less coloured than those containing only one benzene 
nucleus in the ehromophore. Thus it will be apparent from 


Name 


Structure 


Molecular .strain (in 
terms of an^nilav 
distortioiit 


Benzene 


Naphthalene 


Anthracene 



(109-5X3) 


(109 ‘5 X 5) 


(10y5X6) 
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the following table which gives the absorption maxima of 
these dyestuffs in approximate wavelengths, that dyes con- 
taining fused benzene nuclei as chromophores are less absorp- 
tive. These ebservations seem to go against the established 
fact that w'henever there is a more strained system, there 
is a greater development of colour (Dutt, J.C.S., 1926, 129 , 
1171, and J.T.C.S., IV. 2, 99). 

Compound obtained from Phthalic acid Naphthalic Acid 

(1) Resorcinol 4940 (Absorption Maxima) 4430(Absorption Maxima) 

Phlorogiucinol 4980 „ „ 4480 „ „ 

m-dietbylamidophenol 6640 „ „ 6140 „ „ 

Quinolinic acid 1. 2. 3. quinoline tricar- 
boxylic acid 

(2) Resorcinol 4960 (Absorption Maxima) 4900 Absorption Maxima 

Phlorogiucinol 4990 „ « 4930 „ „ 

m-diethylamidophenol 6640 „ „ 6340 „ „ 

The only explanation that can be advanced to explain 
this apparent anomaly is that when dyes are prepared by 
condensing aromatic hydroxy and amino-compounds with 
chromophores containing fused benzene nuclei, the entrance 
of the auxichrome in such a strained chromophore so orien- 
tates the whole molecule internally that the more strained 
chromophore loses its strain and becomes more stable and 
consequently less strained even in comparison to single 
benzene ring chromophore, where there is no such possibility 
of internal orientation of the molecule. The result of this 
orientation becomes manifested when the dyestuffs 
so obtained are dissolved in alkali. The transference of the 
dye-molecule into the quinonoid structure, which more or 
less measures the intensity of the colour, is much restricted 
in case of fused benzene nuclei chromophores, while in the 
case of the single benzene nucleus it is not so. From the 
above table of the absorption spectra the effect of heterocyclic 
nitrogen atom is quite clear in the fused benzene ring also. 
It is clear that nitrogen-carbon double-bond structure is 


THB 

rH,Tbon double bond. For 
,„ch™re«Wtive *™«^ acid i. tak™ in 
comparison 1. ^ j *e effect of the nitrogen atom 

the above table, tor stu y ^ ^ ^ contains one car- 

and also the and quinolinic acids, over 

boayl group ntore than “phtohc a^^q 

and above box/ group may produce some 

arise that this exW ^ a,,own in a paper (Tewari 

effect in 1 J b'c,) that the carbonyl group in the 

and Dutt, JIGS, v • . intensity of 

cbromoohore does not m any way 


colour. a. n- S Dutt for the interest he 

My thanks are due to D . 

has taken in the discussion. 


PHOTOCHEMICAL AND INDUCED OXIDATION 
OF GLYCEROL BY AIR 

B? 

Db. 0. G. PALIT, D.Sc., 

Ohemistry Department. 

In previous papers we have shown that in presence of 
light or inductors like Fe(OH)„ Ge(OH) 3 , Mn(OH)„ 
NajSOs, etc., several carbohydrates, glycogen, lecithin, ‘ choles- 
terol, butter, egg white, egg yellow, nitrogenous substances, 
potassium palmitate, stearate, oleate, tartrate, formate, citrate, 
etc., can be oxidised by simply passing air at the ordinary 
temperature through aqueous solutions or suspensions of the 
above oxidizable substances. 

Our experimental results on the estimation of carbon- 
dioxide prove that these slow oxidations lead to the formation 
of carbon dioxide and not to any intermediate product. The 
interest which centres round these slow oxidations is greatly 
increased by the fact of the generation of carbon dioxide and 
hence it appears that we have been successful in imitating the 
physiological processes of metabolism on which animal life 
depends. 

In this paper, we are recording our results on the 
slow oxidation of glycerol by air in sunlight and in presence 
of inductors like Fe(OH)i, Ce(OH) 3 , and sodium sulphite. 

PHOTOCHEMICAL OXIDATION 

Glass bottles containing aqueous solution of glycerol 
were exposed to sunlight and a known volume of air was 
passed through them for a definite length of time. In each 
case 10 c.c. of the solution of glycerol (1 per cent concentration) 
were taken and the volume was made up to 100 e.c. The 
amount of unoxidised glycerol was then estimated after the 
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expBiiiDEDt by the wsll-knowu iDGthod. of E. BonGdikt and 
E. Zsigmondy which is noted below : 

Method of Estimation 

The estimation depends upon the complete oxidation of 
the glycerol in cold, strongly alkaline solution to oxalic acid 
according to the equation 

CsHsO.+SO, =C.H,04+C0,+3H,0 
For the test 0'2-0‘3 grm. of glycerol or the correspond- 
ing quantity of dilute glycerol is placed in a capacious flask 
and diluted to about 260 c.c. with water. To this 10 grms. 
of solid caustic potash are added and then finely powdered 
potassium permanganate is added little by little at the ordinary 
temperature until the solution is no longer green but blue or 
blackish. On heating to boiling, hydrated manganese dioxide 
separates out and the liquid becomes red. A solution of sul- 
phurous acid or sodium sulphite is then added until the liquid 
is just decolourised. The solution is then filtered at once and 
the precipitate is carefully washed with hot water and the 
filtrate is acidified with acetic acid. The solution is heated to 
boiling and the oxalic acid is then precipitated by the addition 
of requisite amount of calcium chloride solution (10 per cent 
concentration). The precipitate of calcium oxalate is dissolved 
in hot dilute sulphuric acid and then titrated in the usual way 
by standard permanganate. The oxalic acid is then calculated 
to glycerol according to the above equation (Chem. Zeit., 1886, 
9 , 975 and J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1885, 4 , 610). The following 
are the results of some blank experiments : 

Weighed out exactly 2‘5 grms. of pure anhydrous 
glycerol and made up the solution to 250 c.c. For the experi- 
ment 25 c.c. of this solution were taken which therefore con- 
tain 0’25 grm. of glycerol. The estimations were done twice 
and in both cases the precipitate of calcium oxalate when 
treated with hot and dilute, sulphuric acid required 54’ 1 c.c. 
of N/lO KMnO* from which after calculation the amount of 
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EXPERIMENTS ON INDUCED OXIDATION 

In these experiments, a slow current of air was passed 
through glass bottles containing solution of glycerol in pre- 
sence of inductors such as freshly precipitated ferrous hj^droxide 
or cerous hydroxide or sodium sulphite. The hydroxides of 
the metals were precipitated from the salt solutions by the 

addition of exact equivalent amount of caustic soda so as to 

render the whole mixture quite neutral. In each case 10 c.c. of 
glycerol were taken and the total volume was made up to lOOe.c* 
After the experiments the contents of the bottles were treated 
with potassium chloride so as to completely coagulate the 
precipitates of the hydroxides which were then filtered and 
washed thoroughly with hot water. The amount of glycerol left 
in the filtrate was then estimated in the usual way as already 
described. The following are the experimental results: 

Table III 

Experiment on the oxidation of glycerol in presence 
of (0 freshly precipitated and neutral ferrous hydroxide, 
{ii) freshly precipitated and neutral cerous hydroxide, and 
(Hi) sodium sulphite as inductors. The volume of air passed 
was U2’5 litres in 17 hours and the amount of glycerol taken 
was 10 C.C. of 1 per cent concentration in each case. 


Substance used as 
inductors. 

Amt. of inductor 
used in grm. 

Vol. of N/10 KMnO., 
rectd. for the ppt. 
of Cal. oxalate ob- 
tained from 10 c.c. 
of glycerol taken 
in c.c. (Blank). 

Vol. of N/10 KMnO* 
reqd. for the ppt. 
of Oal. oxalate ob- 
tained from glyce- 
rol left after the 
expt. in c.c. 

Amt. of glycerol oxi- 
dised in terms of 
N/lO KMn 04 in c.c. 

Percentage amount of 
glycerol oxidised. 

Freshly preci- 

pitated ferrous 
hydroxide in 
neutral soln. 

0-08476 

31-7 

17-6 


18*9 

Freshly precipita- 
ted cerous hydr- 
oxide in neutral 
soln. 

0-1089 

21-7 

19-7 

2*0 

9*2 

Sodium sulphite. 

0-20 

21*7 

20*3 

1*4 

6-5 
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Table IV 

Estimation of Carbon dioxide 

Experiments on the oxidation of glycerol in presence of 
(i) freshly precipitated and neutral ferrous hydroxide, 
(i'i) freshly precipitated and neutral cerous hydroxide and 
(Hi) sodium sulphite as inductors- The volume of air passed 
was 66’6 litres in 10 hours and the amount of glycerol taken 
was 10 c.c. (=0T26 grm.) in each case. The value for ps 
before the experiment = 7'5. 


Substance used as 
inductor. 

Amount of inductor used in 
grm. 

Vol. of N/10 KMnO., reqd. for 
the ppt. of Oal. oxalate ob- 
tained from 10 c.c. of glyce- 
rol taken before the expt. 
in c.c. (Blank), 

Amt. of carbon dioxide formed 
as found by direct weighing 
in potash bulbs in grms. 

Percentage amount of glyce- 
rol oxidised. 

Vol. of N/10 KMnO^ reqd. for 
the ppt. of Oal, oxalate 
obtained from glycerol left 
after the experiment in c.c, 
as found by direct esti- 
mation. 

Percentage amount of glyce- 
rol oxidised. 

Ferrous hydrox- 

0-06476 

a7-i 

00212 

11*8 

23-96 

11*6 

ide in neutral 


(0126 grm.) 





solution. 







Cerous hydrox- 

0-1069 

V 

0*0120 

6*7 

25*3 

6*6 

ide in neutral 







solution. I 







Sodium sulphite. 

0*20 


0-0072 

4'03* 

25*8 

4*8 


* In the case of sodium sulphite, the amount of oxidation as obtained 
by experiment from the estimation of carbon dioxide, was a little lower 
than the value obtained by direct experiment and this low value may be 
due to the absorption of carbon dioxide, by the alkali set free by the 
hydrolysis of sodium sulphite. Exactly similar results have also been 
obtained in other cases in presence of sodium sulphite as inductor, 
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The following pn values have been obtained in presence 
of inductors after the experiment: 

(1) The value for ps before the experiment = 7'5 

(2) do. after the experiment in presence 

of ferrous hydroxide = 6'8 

(■^) do. in presence of oerous hydroxide = 7'0 

(4) do. in presence of sodium sulphite = 7'3 

The foregoing results show that aqueous solution of 
glycerol can be oxidised to carbon dioxide by passing air at 
the ordinaiy temperature in presence of sunlight or in presence 
of inductors like ferrous hydroxide, cerous hydroxide, and 
sodium sulphite, which undergo oxidation simultaneously. 
Moreover the amount of oxidation in sunlight increases with 
the time of exposure. The experimental results on the estima- 
tion of carbon dioxide show that in the slow photochemical or 
induced oxidation of glycerol, the oxidation is complete and 
carbon dioxide is the main end product. 
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SUMMARY 

1. Aqueous solution of glycerol has been oxidised by passing 
air at the ordinary temperature in presence of sunlight, 

*2. Experimental results on the estimation of carbon dioxide 
prove that glycerol is oxidised by air in presence of sunlight 
chiefly to carbon dioxide and not to any intermediate product, 

3. Aqueous solution of glycerol has been oxidised by air at 
25'’C, in presence of inductors such as freshly precipitated ferrous 
or cerous hydroxide and sodium sulphite and the order in which it 
is oxidised is as follows : 

Ferrous hydroxide > cerous hydroxide > sodium sulphite. 

4. Experimental results on the estimation of carbon dioxide 
prove that glycerol is oxidised by air at 25‘’0. in presence of 
inductors chiefly to carbon dioxide and not to any intermediate 
product. 

5. The colorimetric determinations of the value show 
that it decreases in every case in presence of sunlight as well as 
inductors. 

6. These results on slow and induced oxidation of substances 
by air at the ordinary temperature are important, because these 
oxidations are of the same type as that taking place in the animal 
body. 



REVERSAL OF CHARGE OF SERUM AND ITS 
COAGULATION AND GELATINISATION 
WITH ACIDS 

BY 

SATYA PRAKASH, M.Sc., 

Empress Victoria Research Scholar, Chemistry Department. 

In a previous communication (J. Indian Chem. Soc., 
1928,5,313) from these laboratories, we have studied the 
coagulation of serum with various salts and acids, and 
have shown that polyvalent cations and acids possess high 
coagulating powers towards serum. The stability of a 
diluted serum towards its coagulation by univalent ions from 
salts like sodium acetate, potassium fluoride, oxalate, etc., 
is far greater than that of the concentrated serum. "While 
the normal dilution effect has been observed when serum is 
coagulated by acids and polyvalent cations, we have 
observed that marked ionic antagonism is developed when it 
is coagulated by the cations of varying valencies or an acid 
and a salt. The phenomenon of positive acclimatisation is 
more marked for the diluted serum than the concentrated 
one when coagulated by salts, while with acids, the pheno- 
menon is less developed with dilute serum. We have shown 
that like the sols of gamboge, mastic, arsenious sulphide, 
etc., serum is also capable of adsorbing similarly charged 
ions when coagulated with electrolytes. 

In the present communication, we are recording further 
results on the coagulation of serum by acids, and have found 
that there are two distinct points of coagulation, one when 
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serum is coagulated by dilute acids and the other when 
coagulated by concentrated acids. We have also studied 
the influence of hydrogen ion concentrations on 
coagulation of serum and the gelatinisation of serum by 
acids. 

Goat-blood was collected in a glass vessel in which 
it clotted within a few minutes and the clear straw-coloured 
serum was squeezed out due to syneresis and this serum 
was used for the coagulation experiments. 

Two c.c. of original serum were mixed with different 
concentrations of dilute and concentrated acids and the 
total volume was made up to 10 c.c. in every case by adding 
the requisite amount of water, and the coagulation was 
observed after an hour. 


Table I 


Acids. 

Concentration necessary for coagulation 

by dilute acids 

concentrated acids 

Hydrochloric 

0*0029 N 

0*2275 N 

Nitric ... 

0*0034 N 

0*0889 N 

Sulphuric 

0*0024 N 

0*1161 N 

Monochloracetic 

0*0024 N 

0*6854 N 

Trichloracetic 

0*0034 N 

0*0348 N 

Formic 

0*0036 N 

5*9454 N 

Acetic ... 

0*0038 N 

2*8458 N 

Hypophosphorous ... 

1 0*0033 N 

0*6304 N 


1 


The effect of dilution of serum on coagulation with 
concentrated acids has also been investigated. 

A serum = 2 6.c. of serum. 

A/2 serum = 1 c.c. of serum. 

2A serum = 4 c.c. of serum. 

Total volume™ 10 c.c. Time = l hour. 
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Table II 


Acids. 

Amount necessary for 
coagulation. 

A/2 A 2A 

T•75^ N 

Hydrochloric ... 

r6 c.c. 

r3 c.c. 

1-0 c.c. 

0-7il N 

Nitric ... 

1-5 „ 

1-2 „ 

0-8 „ 

1-452 K 

Sulphuric ... ... 

1-4 „ 

0-8 „ 

0-55„ 

4-896 N 

Monochloracetic 

2-3 „ 

1’4 „ 

0-6 „ 

0-174 N 

Trichloracetic 

2-4 „ 

2-0 „ 

1‘4 „ 

22-02 N 

Formic ... ' ... 

3-6 „ 

2-7 „ 

1-3 „ 

15-81 N 

Acetic ... 

3-2 „ 

1-8 „ 

1-0 „ 

7-88 N 

Hypophosp horous 

1-3 „ 

0-8 „ 

■ ^ , 

0-45„ 


From the results recorded in the above tables, it will 
be seen that for the second point of coagulation, much higher 
concentrations of acids are necessary than for the first point ; 
and when the serum is coagulated by concentrated acids, it 
behaves abnormally towards dilution, due to its high tendency 
of adsorbing similarly charged ions from the acids. It has 
been found (loc. cit.) that for the first point of coagulation by 
dilute acids, the serum behaves normally towards dilution, 
and smaller amounts of acids are necessary to coagulate the 
dilute serum than the concentrated one. 

Serum is not coagulated even by molar solutions of 
ammonium sulphate and its globulin content is only precipi- 
tated out when it is half saturated by the salt. The results 
recorded in the following table show that in presence of small 
quantities of acids, serum is sensitised and is easily coagulated 
by ammonium sulphate. When the amount of hydrochloric 
acid added to the serum is small, the serum becomes unstable 
towards ammonium sulphate. This behaviour has been 
explained from the view-point that in presence of small 
amount of acid, the hydrolysis of serum is checked and thus 
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it is made unstable. Similar results have been obtained with 
the sols of Prussian blue, copper ferrocyanide, arsenious 
sulphide, gamboge, mastic and gum dammar. (Compare 
J. Phys. Ohem., 1926, 30 , 830; Kolloid Z., 1926, 29, 346.) 
Amount of serum = 2 c.c. 

Total volume =10 c.c. 

Time =1 hour. 


Table III 


Amount of r 7 5N 
hydroohlorio acid add ed * 

Amount of M/lO ammonium 
sulphate necessary to coagulate. 

1*3 c.c. 

0 

0 

more than 5 c.c. of 2M 

0-2 

0*8 

0-3 

1*7 

0*4 

2*6 

0-5 i 

re 


From these results, it appears that as the concentration 
of hydrochloric acid is increased, the serum becomes more 
and more stabilised by the adsorption of hydrogen ions, and 
evidently there is a reversal of charge on the serum, which 
becomes positive on account of the adsorption of hydrogen 
ions. With higher concentrations of acids, both cations and 
anions influence the coagulation points and the positively- 
charged serum is coagulated by anions. The marked 
tendency of adsorbing similarly charged hydrogen ions by the 
positively-reversed serum is shown from the fact that dilute 
serum is more stable towards coagulation by concentrated 
acids than a concentrated one. 

Serum contains, besides other substances, two proteins — 
serum albumin and serum globulin, and it has long been 
known that serum globulin is precipitated, from the serum 
when it is half-saturated with ammonium sulphate, but serum 
albumin is only obtained when the filtrate after removing 
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dobulins is saturated with ammonium sulphate and acidifie 

with 10 per cent acetic acid (resulting solution containing 
1 per cent acetic acid) and allowed to stand lor two or 
more hours. The addition of acetic acid Tor the precipita- 
tion of albumin by ammonium sulphate is in accord to tie 
yiew just described, and it appears that on the addition of 
sufficient quantity of acids, a rewsal in the ^ 

serum takes place, which helps its coagulation by multivalent 

aBioBS* . . . 

. It appears that in these coagulating experiments on 

serum, the whole of the colloidal phase is never completely 

precipitated. When serum is coagulated by dilute acids, 

or by sodium acetate, tartrate, citrate, etc., it is mainly 

the globulin portion which is thrown down as is the ease 

when it is half-saturated with ammonium sulphate. But 

serum albumin is also precipitated when coagulation is 

carried by either concentrated acids, or salts with polyvalent 

cations Two distinct points of coagulation as with acids are 

■ also obtained when serum is coagulated by such electrolytes 

as aluminium nitrate, cerous nitrate, thorium nitrate, copper 

sulphate, etc^^gui^tion 

Tuainlv controlled by hydrogen ion concentrations. n t e 
table, we are reooraieg the Tarialion .rn ,..values 
! th different amount, of aoida. P„-vatae, were deter- 
mined by indicator method, using mtrophenols as mdrcators. 
Srigina) serum has a,.-T8. When water re mixed mth 
serum on opalescent solution is obtained and on the addi- 
tion of dilute acids, turbidity at first increases corresponding 
to tile first coagulation point, but after a certain conoen- 
Itn, the turbidity begins to disappear indicating the begin- 
uing of the reversal of charge of serum and on fur 
tarease of the concentration of the electrolytes, quite trans- 
parent serum is obtained when the charge reversal is 

complete. 
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Original serum = pH -T' 8. 

2 C.C. of serum + 8 c.c, water « fn -T& 

2 c.c. of serum were mixed with different concentra- 

dons of N/10 acids and the total volume was made up to 

10 c c The hydrogen ion concentrations are recorded 

in the following table ; 


Table 

TT 


Amountj of N/lO 
acid in c.c. 

HOI 

Nitric k 
acid 

3ulphu“ 
ric acid 

nr! 

i 

I § 

O -2 

a ® 

S ° 

Trichlor- 
acetio acid 

Formic 

acid 

1 


pn 

pH 

Pn 

pn 

Pk 

1 

0‘1 c.c. 

TS 

7-3 

7'3 

7-5 

7*5 

7-3 

0-3 „ 

6-8A 

6’9A 

7-OA 

7-15A 

6-9A 

6-9A 

0-5 „ 

6-0 

6-2 

6-3 

6-6 

6*2 

6-4 

0‘6 „ 

... 

... 

61 

... 

... 

... 

0-7 „ 

5-6B 

5-6B 

5-7 

6T 

5-7 

6‘0 

0-9 „ 



5-6 

... 

... 

... 

ro „ 

5-4 

5-5 

5-4 

5-4 

5-3 

5-4 

IT „ 

5-3 

... 

... 

... 

4-9B 

... 

r2 „ 

5-2 C 

5-3C 

5-3B 

5-3B 

4-7 

5'3B 

1-4 „ 

... 

4-9 

4-9 

5-2 

4-40 

5‘3 

1-5 „ 

4*9 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1-6 „ 

••• 

... 

4‘6 

5-00 

4-4 

5'3 

1-8 „ 

... 


4-3 C 

4-7 

... 

5-3C 

2-0 „ 

1 ■■■ 

■ .. - * ■ 

4-0 

■V '■ 

... 

51 


In the above table* the region from A to B is the 
region of the first coagulation point, while at B, the 
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opalescence begins to disappear, and the reversal of charge 
on serum takes place. At 0 the charge reversal is complete. 
From the above, it will be seen that the charge reversal 
takes place in almost the same region for different acids. 


Table V 


Acids. 

Charge reversal region. 

Hydrochloric ... 

pH 5-5-5-3 

Nitric 

5-6-5-3 

Sulphuric ... ... 

5-3-4-3 

Monochloracetie 

5-3-5-0 

Trichloracetic ... 

4-9-4-4 

Formic 

5-3 


From this it will be seen that the conditions most favour- 
able for the charge reversal of serum are near the Ph- 5‘3- 
5*0. As has already been stated that the dissolution of 
the turbid phase was taken as an indication of the reversal 
of charge, some allowance has to be made in the measure- 
ments where the anion effects are more marked as in the case 
of sulphuric acid, where due to the coagulating influence of 
ions on the positively-charged serum, the turbidity 
did not disappear till it has reached the Ph-I'B. Thus it 
appears that the coagulation of serum by dilute acids is 
mainly a function of hydrogen ions, and anions exert only a 
secondary influence. 

The coagulating power of concentrated acids for the 
second point, as is seen from the Table I, is in the following 
order: 

Trichloracetic > nitric > sulphuric > hydrochloric > 
hypophosphorous > monochloracetie > acetic > forigic- 
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From this it appears that the degree of dissociation of the 
acids influences the coagulation of serum markedly so far as 
the second coagulation point is concerned. 

The two coagulation points of serum also differ much in 
the development of hydration tendency of particles in the 
two cases. From the nature of the coagulated mass it 
appears that serum coagulated by dilute acids is more 
flocoulent than gelatinous. After the reversal of charp, 
further coagulation is accompanied by the marked adsorption 
of the solvent medium, and the viscosity of the system also 


gradually increases, and finally under suitable concentra- 
tions, stable jellies of the serum are obtained. It appears 
that serum albumin which has a greater probability of being 
precipitated near the second coagulation point, is more 
capable of undergoing hydration than the serum globulin 
which is exclusively precipitated by dilute acids. 

In the following tables, we are recording our observa- 
tions regarding the gelatinisation of serum by different 
acids. Serum has been mixed and well-shaken with differ- 
ent amount of acids and the total volume was kept constant 
in every case, and their time of setting to jellies was 
noted. 

Table VI 

Gelatinisation by hydrochloric acid. 


Serum, 

1-75 N HOI 

Total volume. 

Observation. 

3 C.C. 

VO C.C. 

5 c.c. 

No jelly in 2 days. 

3 „ 1 

1-2 „ 

5 „ 

No jelly in 2 days. 

3 „ 

1*4 „ 

5 „ ! 

Opaque jelly in 22 hours. 

3 „ 

1-6 „ 

5 „ 

Opaque jelly within 22 
hours. 

3 „ 

1-8 „ 

3 „ 

Opaque jelly in 3 hours. 

3 „ 

2-0 „ 

5 „ 

Flocculent precipitate set- 
ting to loose jelly 
within 22 hours. 
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Table VII 


G-elatinisation by nitric acid. 


Serum, 

2‘65N 

Nitric 

acid. 

Total volume. 

Observatioi). 

3 C.C. 

01 c>c. 

5 C.C. 

No jelly in 1 day. 

3 „ 

0’2 ,’■» 

5 „ 

No jelly in 1 day. 

3 „ 

.0-4„ 1 

5 ,, 

Opaque jelly in 3 hours. 

3 „ 

0’6 „ 

5 

Opaque loose jelly in 3 mins, 
soon breaking. 

4 „ ' 

0‘2 ,, 

5 „ 

No jelly in 1 day. 

4 „ 

0-3 „ 

5 „ 

Opaque jelly in 3-^ hours. 

4 „ 

0-4 „ 

5 n 

Opaque jelly in 2^ hours. 

4 „ 

0-5 „ 

5„ 

Opaque jelly in 30 mins. 

4'5 „ 

0-2 „ 

5 „ 

Translucent jelly in 1 day. 

4'5 „ 

0-3 „ 

5 „ 

Opaque jelly in 3t hours. 

4-5 „ 

0-4 „ 

5 n 

Opaque jelly in 25 mins. 

4 5,, 

0-5 „ 

5 „ 

Opaque jelly in 25 mins. 


Table VIII 

. Gelatinisation by sulphuric acid. 


Serum, 

7'26NH,S04 

Total volume. 

Observation. 

3 c.c. 

0‘5 C.C. 

5 c.c. 

Opaque jelly in 1 day. 

3 ir 

0-8 „ 

5 „ 

Opaque jelly in 1 day. 

3 „ 

. 1-1 „ 

5 „ 

Opaque jelly in 7 hours. 

3 „ 

1-4 „ 

5 „ 

Opaque jelly in 4 hours. 

4 „ 

0*4 „ 

5 „ 

Opaque jelly in 1 day. 

4 „ 

0-6 „ 

5 „ 

Opaque jelly in 1 day. 

4 „ 

0-8 „ 

5 „ 

Opaque jelly in 6 hours. 

4 „ 

1-0 „ 

5 „ 

Opaque jelly in 4 hours. 

4-5 „ 

0-2 „ 

5 „ 

Opaque jelly in 1 day. 

4-5 „ 

0-3 „ 

5 „ 

Opaque jelly in 1 day. 

4-5 

0-4 „ 

5 „ 

Opaque jelly in 1 day. 

4-5 ,V' 

.0'5 „ 

5 „ - 

Opaque jelly in 1 day. 
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Table IX 

Gelatinisation hy acetic acid. 


Serum. 

15*81 N 
acetic acid 
(glacial). 

Total 

volume. 

3 c.c. 

0*5 c.c. 

5 c.c. 

3 „ 

1-0 „ 

5 „ 

3 „ 

1-5 „ 

5 „ 

3 „ 

2-0 „ 

5 „ 

4 „ 

0-1 „ 

5 „ 

4 „ 

0-4 „ 

3 „ 

4 „ 

0-7 „ 

5 „ 

4 „ 

I'O „ 

5 „ 

4-5 „ 

0-1 „ 

5 „ 

4-6 „ 

0-3 „ 

5 „ 

4-5 „ 

0-5 „ 

5 „ 


Observation, 


No jelly in 1 day. 
Translucent jelly in 40 mins. 
Opaque jelly in 3 mins. 
Opaque jelly in 2 mins. 

No jelly in 1 day. 
Translucent jelly in 3 days. 
Translucent jelly in 45 
mins. 

Translucent jelly in 3 mins. 
No jelly in 1 day. 

No jelly in 1 day. 
Translucent jelly in 1 day. 


Table X 

Gelatinisation hy monochlor acetic acid. 


4'896N 

01. OH, 
COOH. 

Total 

volume. 

0'3 c.c. 

5 c.c. 

0-6 „ 

5 „ 

0-9 „ 

5 11 

1-2 „ 

5 „ 

0-4 „ 

5 „ 

0-6 „ 

5 „ 

0-8 „ 

5 n 

ro „ 

5 „ 

0-3 „ 

5 „ 

0-4 „ 

5 „ 

0’5 „ 

I'S p 

1 


Serum. 


3 

3 

3 

3 

4 
4 
4 
4 


c.c. 

1) 

1? 

17 

17 

11 


4-5 „ 
4-5 „ 
4’5 „ 


Observation, 


No jelly. 

Translucent jelly in 1 day. 
Translucent jelly in 1 hr. 
Opaque jelly in 26 mins. 
Translucent jelly in 1 day. 
Translucent jelly in 2^ hrs. 
Translucent jelly in 25 mins. 
Loose translucent jelly in 1 
day. 

Translucent jelly in 1 day. 
Translucent jelly in 1 day. 
Translucent jelly in 3 hrs. 
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Table XI 


Oelatinisation by trichloracetic acid. 


Serum. 

0-879N 

OI 3 O. 

OOOH. 

Total 

volume. 

Observation. 

3 c.c. 

0'2 c-c. 

5 c*c« 

No jelly obtained. 

3 „ 

0-4 „ 

5 „ 

Opaque jelly in 3 hrs. 

3 ,, 

0-5 „ 

5 „ 

i 

Loose opaque jelly in 10 
mins. 

3 „ 

0-6 „ 

5 n 

Loose opaque jelly in 5 mins. 

4 „ 

0-3 „ 

5 1 , 

No jelly. 

4 „ 

0-4 „ 

5 „ 

No jelly. 

- 4 „ 

0-5 „ 

5 „ 

Opaque jelly in 1 hr. 

4 „ 

0-6 „ 

5 „ 

Opaque jelly in 5 mins. 

4-5 „ 

0-4 „ 

5 n 

No jelly. 

4-5 „ 

0-5 „ 

5 „ 

No jelly. 


Table XII 

Gelatinisation by formic acid 


Serum. 

22*02N 

formic 

acid. 

Total 

volume. 

Observation. 

3 c»c* 

0‘4 c.c. 

5 C.C. 

No jelly in 1 day. 

3 „ 

, 0-6 „ 

5 r. 

No jelly in 1 day. 

3 „ 

0-8 „ 

5 I 

Translucent jelly in 1 day. 

4 „ 

0-4 „ 

5 „ 

No jelly in 1 day. 

4 „ 

0-6 „ 

5 7? 

Translucent jelly in S'! hrs. 

4 „ 

0-8 „ 

5 „ 

Translucent jelly in 20 mins. 

4 „ 

1-0 „ 

5 „ 

Translucent jelly i n 3 
mins. 

4-5 „ 

0-1 „ 

5 77 

No jelly in 1 day. 

4-5 „ 

0-3 „ 

5 „ 

No jelly in 1 day. 

4-5 „ 

0-5 „ 

5 „ 

Translucent jelly in 2|- hrs. 
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Table XIII 

Oelatinisation by oxalic acid. 


No jelly could be obtained by using eyen saturated 
solution of oxalic acid. However, jellies could be prepared by 
shaking serum with solid oxalic acid, and allowing it to set. 


Serum. 

Solid 

oxalic 

acid. 

Total 

volume. 

Observation. 

3 C.C. 

0’9 gm. 

5 c.c. 

No jelly in even 3 days. 

3 „ 

ri „ 

5„ 

No jelly in even 3 days. 

3 „ 

rs „ 

5„ 

Translucent jelly in 3 days. 

4 „ 

ov „ 

5 » 

Loose translucent jelly in 1 day. 


0-9 „ 

5 ,, 

Loose translucent jelly ini day. 

4 „ 

ri „ 

5„: 

Firm translucent jelly in 1 day. 

4 „ 

1'3 „ 

5 „ 

Firm translucent jelly in 1 day. 

4-5 „ 

0-5 „ 

5 „ 

Opaque jelly in 1 day. 

4-5 „ 

0-7 „ 

■ 3 „ 

Opaque jelly in 1 day. 

4*5 „ 

0-9 „ 

5 „ 

1 

Opaque loose jelly in 1 day. 


Table XIV 


Gelatinisation by hypophosphorous acid. 


Serum. 

7*888 N 
hypophos- 
phorous 
acid. 

Total volume. 

Observation. 

3 c.c. 

0-5 c.c. 

5 c.c. 

No jelly in 1 day. 

3 „ 

0*8 „ 

5 „ 

No jelly in 1 day. 

3 ,, 

11 „ 

5 „ 

Translucent jelly in 1 day. 

3 „ 

1*4 „ 

5 „ 

Opaque jelly in 1 day. 

4 „ 

0-4 „ 

5 „ 

No jelly in 1 day. 

4 „ 

0-6 „ 

5 n 

No jelly in 1 day. 

4 „ 

0-8 „ 

5 „ 

Translucent jelly in 1 day. 

4 „ 

1-0 „ 

5 „ 

Translucent jelly in 4^ hours. 

4-5 „ 

0-3 „ 

5 „ 

No jelly in 1 day. 

4-5 „ 

0-4 „ 

5 „ 

No jelly in 1 day. 

4'6 

0*5 „ 

5 

Translucent jelly in 1 day. 
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Table XV 


Gelatinisaiion hy aluminium nitrate. 


Serum. 

M/r27 

aluminium 

nitrate. 

Total volume. 

Observation. 

t ' , ■ 

3 c-c. 

0'5 c.c. 

5 c. c. 

No jelly. 

3 „ 

ro „ 

5 „ 

Opaque jelly in 1 day. 


1-5 „ 

5 „ 

Opaque jelly in 1 hour. 

3 ,, 

2-0 „ 

5 „ 

Opaque loose jelly immedi- 
ately. 

4 „ 

0-8 „ 

5 „ 

No jelly._ 

4 ,, 

1-0 „ 

5 ,, 

Opaque jelly in 1 day. 

4-5 „ 

0-3 „ 

5 „ 

1 Opaque jelly in 1 day. 


It will be seen from these tables that the jellies of the 
best texture are those which have been obtained by the 
use of weak acids. Gilacial acetic, forraicj monochloracetic, 
hypophosphorous, and oxalic acids yield almost transparent 
jellies, while opaque jellies are obtained when serum is 
gelatinised by strong acids such as hydrochloric, sulphuric, 
nitric or trichloracetic acids. Salts containing polyvalent 
cations, like aluminium nitrate also give opaque jellies. 
These jellies are very stable and do not undergo any marked 
syneresis, though putrefaction begins after a couple of days. 
An attempt to gelatinise serum by very weak acids like 
citric, tartaric and also by phosphoric acids has been so far 
unsuccessful. It appears that it is partly due to the weak 
nature of these acids and partly due to the fact that their 
solutions cannot be obtained in such concentrations as that 
of formic and acetic acids. The gelatinisation of serum 
appears to be a function of hydrogen ion concentration. 
The concentrations of the acids used for this purpose are 
in the following order : 

Trichloracetic < nitric < sulphuric < hydrochloric < 

monochloracetic < hypophosphorous < acetic < formic. 

This order is generally the same as was obtained when 
serum was coagulated by concentrated acids- 
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SUMMARY 

1. It has been observed that there are two distinct points of 
coagulation when serum is coagulated by acids or salts of poly- 
valent cations. The first point is obtained with the use of dilute 
acids, and the second by concentrated acids. 

2. The coagulating power of concentrated acids for the 

second point is in the following order : 

Trichloracetic > nitric > sulphuric > hydrochloric > hypo- 
phosphorous > monochloracetio> acetic > formic. 

3. When serum is coagulated by concentrated acids, it be- 
haves abnormally towards dilution, as it has a high tendency of 
adsorbing similarly charged ions from the acids. 

4. It has been shown that in the presence of small quantities 
of acids, serum is sensitised, and is easily coagulated by ammo- 
nium sulphate. This is partly due to the fact that the hydrolysis of 
serum is checked by acids, and partly because the charge on serum 
is reversed by the adsorption of hydrogen ions. 

5. It has been shown that charge reversal of serum takes 
place near jpn -5'3-5*0, when serum is coagulated by acids. It is 
the globulin portion of serum which is exclusively precipitated 
by dilute acids near the first coagulation point, while at the 
second coagulation point, serum albumin is also thrown down. 

6. When serum is coagulated by dilute acids, the precipitated 
mass is flocoulent, while with concentrated acids, a gelatinous mass 
is obtained. Under suitable concentrations of acids, jellies of 
serum can also be obtained, 

7. Very stable translucent jellies of serum undergoing no 
marked syneresis are obtained when serum is coagulated by con- 
centrated solutions of acetic, monoohloracetio, formic and hypo- 
phosphorous acids, and solid oxalic acid. Hydrochloric, nitric, sul- 
phuric and trichloracetic acids yield opaque stable jellies of serum. 

8. The concentrations of acids necessary for the pre- 
paration of jellies are in the following order : 

Trichloracetic < nitric < sulphuric < hydrochloric < mono- 
ohloraoeti(j< hypophosphorous< acetic < formic, 
hr 


INFLUENCE OF ELECTROLYTES ON THE 
SYNERESIS AND CLOTTING OF BLOOD 

BY 

SATYA PRAKASH, M.Sc., 

Empress Victoria Research Scholar, Chemistry Department. 

In a previous communication, ^ we have advanced the 
view that clotting of blood and jelly formation are essen- 
tially similar processes. Blood may be regarded as an un- 
stable colloidal system which remains fluid in the body partly 
due to its motion and partly to the capillary action of the 
blood vessels, . 

We* have investigated the influence of various elec- 
trolytes on the time of setting of jellies as well as on the 
extent of syneresis with numerous inorganic and some 
organic jellies. Moreover, we have shown that a sol is stabi- 
lised by the adsorption of similarly charged ions and is 
sensitised by the oppositely-charged ions, and under similar 
conditions, the uncharged particles are more hydrated than 
the charged ones. By the adsorption of similarly charged 
ions, the charge on the particles increases and the system 
becomes more stable, less viscous, and less hydrated. 

Blood is regarded as a negatively-charged fibrin sol, 
which exists in the liquid condition, in some mysterious 
way. When it is collected in a glass vessel, it spontaneously 
forms a solid clot within a few minutes, but it is well-known 
that if it is received in solutions of sodium, or ammonium 
oxalate, fluoride or citrate, it can indefinitely remain liquid, 
and further, if calcium chloride is added in excess to the 
oxalated or citrated blood, the clotting occurs normally. 
As the normal blood also contains calcium, this behaviour 
was ascribed to the formation of insoluble or undissociated 
calcium salts of citrated and oxalated blood and thus to the 

> J. Phys. Ohem., 55, 459 (1929). 

* J. Indian Ohem., Soo., 7, 417 (1930). ' 
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removal of calcium ions. We have shown in the previous 
communication that blood has a great tendency of adsorbing 
similarly charged ions from such electrolytes as sodium 
acetate, tartrate and citrate, and also potassium fluoride 
and oxalate, and the stabilising influence of the salt is due to 
this fact and not to the removal of calcium ions. 

In the present communication we have investigated 
the influence of the concentration of electrolytes on the 
extent of syneresis and have shown that blood is markedly 
stabilised by the addition of calcium chloride. 

For these experiments on the syneresis of blood-clot, 
goat's blood was received in 250 c.c. glass bottles containing 
different amounts of electrolytes and made up to a definite 
volume. A blank experiment was always performed with 
the same blood, as the blood from different animals behaves 
slightly differently. After definite intervals, the synerised 
serum was carefully collected in a graduated measuring 
cylinder and, the volume was measured. The experiments 
were carried at the room temperature (27°— 29°). The 
results are recorded in the following tables ; — ■ 

Table I 


Influence of dilution on syneresis. 


Time 

Amount of syneresis 

2r50 c.o. blood. 

230 0 . 0 . blood 
+ 20 0.0. water 

30 min. 

• •• 

9 c.c. 

28 c.c. 

1 hr. 

f ' ■ ■ 

30 

58 

1 hr. 30 min. 

■■ ■ ■' 

47 

77 

2 hr. 30 min. 


67 

99 

, 3 hr. 30 min. 

» • . 

83 

112 

; 4 hr. 30 min. 


93 

118 

6 hr. 30 min. 


98 

122 
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The serum when no water was mixed was straw- 
coloured, but in the presence of water, blood was hemolysed 
and the serum was dark red. 

Table II 

Influence of potassium chloride on syneresis 

5 C.C., 10 C.C., and 15 c.c. of 3N potassium chloride 
made up to 20 c.c. were taken into bottles in which 230 c.c. 
of blood were received. In the blank bottle, 20 c.c. of water 
and 230 c.c. of blood were taken. 


Time 

KOI 

Amount of syneresis 

0 

5 c.c. 

10 0,0. 

16 0.0. 

30 min. 

10 c.c. 

16 c.c. 

2 c.c. 

0‘5 c.c. 

1 hr. ... 

38 

30 

5 

1-0 

1 hr 30 min. 

50 

48 

5 

3 

2 hr. 30 min. 

67 

63 

7 

4 

3 hr. 30 min. ... 

83 

74 

7-5 

4-5 

4 hr. 30 min. 

93 

81 

8 

5 

5 hr. 30 min. ... 

98 

83 

8 

7 

21 hr. 

128 

127 

8 

8 


Hemolysis was checked in the presence of potassium 
chloride and the serum was straw-coloured. .. .. ^ 

E. 33 ' , 
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Table III 

Influence of calcium chloride on syneresis 


Concentration of calcium chloride = I'Td M. 
Blood = 230 c.c. Total volume = 250 c.c. 


Time 

GaOU 

Amount of sy neresis 

0 

5 c.e. 

i : . 

1 0 O.G. 

7 0.0. 

8 c.c. 

30 min. 

2iC*c* 

0*2 c.c. 

0 

not set 

not set 

1 hr. 

21 

0*2 

0 

just set 

not set 

1 hr. 30 min- 

51 

0-2 

0*1 

0 

not set 

2 hr. 30 min. 

73 

0-2 

0*1 

0 

not set 

3 hr. 30 min. 

86 

0*2 

0*1 

0 

not set 

4 hr. 30 min. 

92 

0*7 

0*1 

0 

not set 

5 hr. 30 min. 

92 

1*0 

0*1 

0 

not set 

13 hr. 30 min. 

108 

2-0 

1*0 

0-5 

> . « 

21 hr. 30 min. 

110 

7*0 

. . . 

• • • 

just set 

48 hr. ... 

■' i 

... 

... 

... 

3 c.c. 


Table IV 


Influence of ammonium sulphate on syneresis 

Concentration of ammonium sulphate = 2M. 
Blood = 230 c.c. Total volume =250 c.c. 


Time 


Amount of syneresis 


Ara^SOi 

0 

5 0.0. 

8 O.G. 

11 0.0. 

30 min. ■ ... 

28 .c.c. 

29 n.o. 

2 c«c* 

not set 

1 hr. 

59 

56 

15 

just set 

1 hr. 30 min. 

70 

71 

17 

2 

2 hr. 

81 

82 

64 

8 

3 hr. 30 min. ... 

102 

103 

84 

27 

4 hr. 30 min. 

102; 

.. 108 

92 

36 

5 hr. 30 min. 

108 ■ 

113 

94 

41 

13 hr. 

119 

128 

117 

52 

17 hr. 

c» . 

122 

128 

118 

55 


(VIDE TABLE IV) 



BYNERESIS IM PRESENCE OF AMMONIUM SULPHATE. 


V^'i■ ' 
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Table V 


Influence of 'potassium oxalate on syneresis 
Concentration of potassium oxalate = N 
Blood = 230 C..C. Total volume = 250 o.c. 


Time 

Potassium oxalate 

Amount of s 5 meresis 

0 

2 c.c. 

3 0.0, 

4 c.c. 

30 min. ... 

10 c.c. 

10 c.c. 

not set 

not set 

1 hr. 

57 

57 

2 c.c. 

half set 

1 hr. 30 min. 

85 

68 

4 

half set 

2 hr. 

96 

70 

5 

just set 

3 hr. 30 min. 

115 

75 

8 

2 c.c. 

4 hr. 30 min. 

118 

78 

12 

4 

5 hr. 30 min. 

121 

! 

78'5 

13 

5 


Table VI 


Influence of sodium acetate on syneresis 
Concentration of sodium acetate = N 
Blood = 230 c.c. Total volume = 250 c.c. 


Time 

Sodium acetate 

Amount of syneresis 

0 

2 c.c. 

4 0,0. 

B o.c. 

30 min. 

20 c.c. 

30 c.c. 

32 c.c. 

39 c.c. 

1 hr. 

31 

56 

66 

62 

1 hr. .30 min. 

66 

75 

1 84 

78 

3 hr. 30 min. 

100 

105 

115 

112 

4 hr. 30 min. ... 

108 

108 

118 

117 

5 hr. 30 min. 

115 

111 

122 


20 hr. 

130 

111 

135 

135 


; 

I 
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Tabu: VII 


Influence of sodium tartrate on syneresis 

Concentration of sodium tartrate = N 
Blood = 230 C.C, Total volume = 250 c.c. 


Time 

Amount of syneresis 

Sodium tartrate 

0 

2 c.c. 

4 c.c. 

6 c.c. 

30 min. 

6 c.c. 

34 c.c. 

42c. c. 

32 c.c. 

1 hr. 

64 

62 

67 

52 

1 hr. 30 min. ... 

77 

77 

80 

66 

2 hr. 

82 

84 

86 

74 

2 hr. 30 min. 

92 

93 

94 

80 

3 hr. 30 min. 

106 

102 

107 

91 

4 hr. 30 min. 

111 

105 

113 

93 

16 hr. 

120 

120 

125 

113 


Table YIII 


Influence of sodium citrate on syneresis 


Concentration of sodium citrate = ]Sr 



Total volume = 250 c.c. 


Amount of syneresis 


Sodium citrate 


30 min 
hr. 

hr. 30 min. 
hr. 30 rain, 
hr. 30 min. 
hr. 30 min 
hr. 


not set 
not set 
not set 
not set 
I not set 
not set 
loose dis- 
turbed clot 
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Table IX 

Influence of potassium fluoride on syneresis 
Concentration of potassium fluoride = 4'08 N 
Blood = 230 c.c. Total Tolume = 250 c.c. 


Time 


Amount of syneresis 


0 

1 0. 0. 

3 0. 0. 

5 0.0. 

30 min, ... 

1 hr. 

21 c.c. 
56 

7c. c. 
14 

not set 
setting 
begins 

not set 
not set 

1 hr. 30 min. 

80 

22 

loose clot 

not set 

2 hr. 30 min. ... 

97 

30 

0 

not set 

3 hr. 30 min. ... 

104 

39 

0 

not set 

4 hr. 30 min. .. 

111 

44 

0 

setting 

begins 

14 hr. 

122 

60 

7 

0 


Table X 

Influence of sodium hydroa>ide on syneresis 
Concentration of sodium hydroxide = 2’47 N 
Blood = 230 c.c. Total volume = 250 c. c. 


Time 


Amount of syneresis 

NaOH 

0 

2 c.c. 

5 c.c. 

8 c.c. 

30 min. ... 

19 c.c. 

6 c.c. 

not set 

not set 

1 hr. 

53 

17 

not set 

not set 

1 hr. 30 min. ... 

71 

25 

not set 

not set 

2 iir® ••• 

84 

30 

not set 

not set 

3 hr. 

98 

42 

not set 

not set 

4 hr. 

104 

47 

not set 

not set 

4 hr. 30 min. ... 

... 

... 

setting 

begins 

not set 

6 hr. 

110 

54 

sets 

not set 

17 hr. ... 

122 

65 

firm clot 
no syn. 
in 2 days. 

not set 
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Our results on the syneresis of blood recorded in the 
above tables show that as the concentration of electrolytes 
is increased, the amount of syneresis gradually decreases and 
in some cases the syneresis of blood^clot is totally stopped. 
Even in two days, no marked syneresis is observed. In 
some cases, with the increase in the concentration of elec- 
trolytes, the blood becomes so stable that it either sets after 
a long time or does not set at all. 

In a previous communication, we liave investigated the 
influence of the concentration of electrolytes on the syneresis 
of various inorganic jellies. We have shown that as the 
concentration of the coagulating electrolytes, i-e., those 
electrolytes from which ions containing charge opposite to 
that of the sol are mostly adsorbed, is increased, the amount 
of syneresis is also increased. Prom our results we have 
also shown, that by increasing the concentration of coagulat- 
ing electrolytes, the time of setting of jellies is much 
decreased. 

The behaviour of blood is quite contrary to that of the 
jelly-forming inorganic sols. It possesses a high tendency 
to adsorb similarly charged ions, ie., anions ; and does not 
appear to adsorb cations to a marked extent. For this 
reason, the addition of electrolytes invariably stabilises blood. 
The function of stabilising ions in the case of jellies is to 
increase the original time of setting and decrease the extent 
of syneresis. Thus on increasing the concentration of the 
stabilising electrolytes, the following may happen : 

(i) upto a certain limit — no marked influence on the 

extent of syneresis of the original clot; 

(ii) upto the second limit — gradual decrease in the 

amount of syneresis ; 

(iii) within the next limited range — total inhibition 

of syneresis ; 
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(iv) above this limit — blood not clotting at all, but 
remaining fluid indefinitely. 

Hence the function of stabilising electrolytes is just oppo- 
site to that of the coagulating electrolytes. From our 
observations, it will be seen that blood has a high tendency 
of adsorbing chloride, sulphate, oxalate, citrate, fluoride and 
hydroxyl ions, and in presence of these, the amount of 
syneresis is markedly decreased. Aceta,te and tartrate ions 
do not possess much stabilising influence. In the following 
table, the comparative influence of acetate, tartrate, citrate, 
and Oxalate has been recorded. 

Table XI 

Concentration of salts = N 
Blood=230 c.c. Total volume = 250 c. c. 


4 c.c. of N salts have been mixed with blood. 


Time 

Amount of syneresis 


Sodium 

acetate 

Sodium 

I tartrate ^ 

1 Sodium 

1 citrate 

Potassium 

oxalate 

30 min. ... 

32 C.C. 

42 c.c. 

half set 

not set 

1 hr. 

66 

67 

half set 

half set 

; 

1 hr. 30 min. ... 

84 

80 

half set 

half set 

3 hr. 30 min. ... 

115 

107 

' just set 

1 

2 C.C. 

4 hr. 30 min, ... 

118 

113 

set, no 
syneresis 

4 c.c. 

5 hr. 30 min. ... 

122 1 

• • • 

0 

5 c.c. 


From this, it will be seen that the stabilising influence of 
these ions is in the following decreasing order : 


citrate > oxalate > tartrate > aceta te. 

Our results on the influence of calcium chloride on the 
syneresis of blood-clot show that even in presence of calcium 
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chloride ions are preferentially adsorbed, and the view that 
the stabilising influence of citrate, oxalate, fluoride and other 
anions is due to the removal of calcium ions appears to be 
incorrect. We have shown that by increasing the concentra- 
tion of calcium chloride also, blood is much stabilised, and the 
amount of syneresis is markedly decreased, and at higher 
concentrations, blood does not set at all. This is due to the 
high tendency for the adsorption of chloride ions, as has been 
observed in the case of potassium chloride also. 

In the following table we are indica,ting the appioxi- 
mate concentrations of various salts necessary to stabilise 
the blood to such an extent that no marked syneresis may 
occur after the formation of clot within 12 houis* 


Table XII 


Electrolyte 

CenoentratioD to give clot 
undergoing no marked 
syneresis 

Potassium chloride 

0-12 N 

Calcium chloride 

G‘0845 N 

Ammonium sulphate 

0176 N 

Potassium oxalate 

0-016 N 

Sodium citrate 

0‘016 N 

Potassium fluoride 

0’049 N 

Sodium hydroxide 

0‘039 N 


From the table it will be seen that the stabilising influence 
of these salts is in the following decreasing order : 

Nascit>KiOxalate >]i!laOH> K»Fi > CaCli > KC1> 
Am, SO*. 

From this order it appears that the stabilising in- 
fluence depends both on the valency of the ions and 
alkalinity of the medium. 

The clotting of blood has generally been regarded as 
the conversion of soluble fibrinogen to insoluble fibrin under 
the action of an enzyme known as thrombin. We are of 
the opinion that thrombin may assist the process of clotting 
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but it is not essentially the cause of the phenomenon. The 
clotting of blood is guided by the same forces which bring 
out the gelation of other organic and inorganic jellies. 
Fibrin has a high hydration tendency and yields an un- 
stable colloidal suspension. The clotting of blood is guided 
by the characteristic unstable nature of fibrin, its concen- 
tration, and the nature and concentration of electrolytes 
present in blood, and all this has been so regulated in blood, 
that as soon as the capillary action of blood-vessels and 
circulatory motion are stopped, jelly-forming forces begin 
to react and finally a solid clot is obtained in a few minutes. 
The presence of an excessive amount of coagulating elec- 
trolytes causes the agglomeration of particles, and the con- 
traction of the clot and the synerised serum is squeezed out 
of the network. Such syneresis has been observed with 
various inorganic jellies, such as those of vanadium pent- 
oxide, silicic acid, ferric arsenate, borate and various zir- 
conium jellies, These jellies on ageing, lose markedly the 
hydration capacity, and on account of the agglomeration of 
particles give out the solvent. 

In previous communications ‘ from these laboratories, 
we have mentioned that the process of jelly-formation is 
guided by the agglomeration and hydration tendencies of 
the particles. In presence of coagulating electrolytes, the 
charge on the jelly-forming sol decreases and the amount 
of hydration increases up to a limiting value. When the 
concentration of the electrolyte is increased, agglomeration 
of the particles begins, with the result that the jelly con- 
tracts and undergoes syneresis. The same is applicable 
to the blood-clot also. Under the action of coagulating ions, 
blood forms a clot, and due to the presence of an excess 
of the same ions, its particles agglomerate and undergo 
contraction, and finally the serum is squeezed out. 

' J. Indian Chein. Soc,, 39i (1929). , 

P.24 
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WaeleV has shown that the blood-fibrinogen exists in 
a highly buffered system, of which the however is 
subject to variations. He has also observed that fibrinogen 
is precipitated at Pg,-5-6, forms a gel at 7-9, and 
remains dissolved at Pg-10. This dissolution of fibrinogen 
can be explained on the view that it is stabilised by the 
adsorption of similarly charged OH^ ions from the alkaline 
medium. The observations of Herzfeld and Klinger* that 
acids accelerate the precipitation of fibrin and alkalis exert 
an inhibitory action can also be explained on the same 
basis. As we have mentioned in a previous paper,’ the 
clotting tendency of blood is most marked near the neutral 
point. On the acid side and alkaline side, the charge on 
the blood is increased and hence the hydration tendency 
is less, Stuber and Heim* have observed that the coagulat- 
ing action of fatty acids increases with the increasing num- 
ber of carbon atoms in the acids, i-e-, in the decreasing order 
of the dissociation constants. The less coagulating action 
of the lower members of the series is due to the fact that 
comparatively larger amounts of hydrogen ions are given 
out and the medium becomes acidic, whereby the charge 
on the plasma is increased and the system is stabilised. 


’ Ann. Physiol. Physiooohim. Biol., 3 , 94 (1927). 
’ Bioohem. Zeitsoh., 71 , 391 (1915). 

’ Loo. oit. 

* .Bioohem. Zeitsoh., 77 , 333 (1916). 
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SUMMARY 

1. The influence of different concentrations of potassium 
chloride, calcium chloride, ammonium sulphate, potassium fluoride, 
potassium oxalate, sodium acetate, tartrate, citrate and hydroxide 
on the extent of syneresis of blood-clot has been studied. 

2. It has been observed that in all the oases, the amount of 
syneresis decreases as the concentration of the electrolytes is in- 
creased, In some oases, the syneresis is totally stopped and in a 
few cases the electrolytes prevent the clotting of blood. 

3. The influence of electrolytes is explained on the view that 
blood has a high tendency of adsorbing similarly charged ions from 
the salts, and thus the electric charge on blood is increased and 
it is stabilised. The stabilising influence of the salts is in the 
following order : 

Sodium citrate > potassium oxalate > NaOH > KgPa > 
Ga01,> K 0 i>Am,S 04 . 

4. It has been shown that the stabilising influence of fluoride, 
citrate or oxalate is not due to the removal of calcium ions from 
the blood, but is due to the stabilising influence of anions which 
are largely adsorbed by blood. 

5. The syneresis and clotting of blood are guided by the 
same forces which give rise to the syneresis and formation of 
inorganic and organic jellies. 




INVESTIGATION ON THE PRODUCTS OBTAINED 
BY EXPOSING OILS AND CARBOHYDRATES 
TO SUNLIGHT IN PRESENCE OF AIR 

BY 

SAOHINDRA NATH OHAXRABARTI, M.Sc., 

Research Scholar, Ghemistry Department. 

la a recent publication from this laboratory (Palit and 
Dhar, J. Phys. Chem.5 1928, 52, 1663) it has been shown 
that the edible products like carbohydrates, fats and nitro- 
genous substances can be oxidised by passing air through 
their solutions in presence of sunlight. These results are 
interesting in view of the observations made by different 
workers who are of opinion that inert substances on being 
irradiated with quartz-mercury vapour lamp are endowed 
with antirachitic properties. These investigators are of 
opinion that vitamins are synthesised by the ultraviolet 
radiations when edible substances are irradiated. The 
present work was undertaken in order to investigate whe- 
ther actually vitamins are synthesised or some other type 
of activation takes place. In a recent paper from this labo- 
ratory the view had been advanced that when substances 
like cholesterol, olive oil, etc., are exposed to light in presence 
of air, peroxides are formed and these induce the oxidation 
of food materials mixed with them. Hence the antirachitic 
and beneficial properties of substances not containing the 
necessary vitamins are due to the presence of peroxides 
which help the oxidation of the food materials in the body. 
Substances can acquire antirachitic properties when exposed 
to light only in presence of air or oxygen. It will 
be observed that this view is supported by the following 
observations. 
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EXPERIMENTAL 

Equal quantities of different oils were taken in small 
beakers containing 25 c.c. of water and they were exposed 
to sunlight for 5 hours. A current of dry air free from 
carbon dioxide was constantly being passed through the 
oils. After the exposure, an excess of potassium iodide 
solution was added to the mixture and the mixture was acidi- 
fied- The liberated iodine was titrated against N/lOO sodium- 
thiosulphate solution with starch as an indicator. The 
results are shown in Table I. 


Table I 


Oils 

Botanical name 

Amount 

taken 

Amount of Iodine 
liberated in term of 
N/lOO thiosulphate 

Olive oil 

Olea Buropea 

3 c.c. 

3-20 

c.c. 

Mustard oil 

Brassica oompetris ... 


1-4 

c.c. 

Coconut oil 

Cocos nucifera 

■ 

11 1 

1*00 

c.o. 

Mahua oil 

Bassia Latifolia * ••• 

11 

r20 

o.c. 

Castor oil 

Ricinus communis ... 

11 

0*95 

c.o. 

Til oil 

Sesamum Indicum ... 

11 

1-2 

c.c. 

Linseed oil 

Linum Usitissimum ... 

11 

0*90 

0 . 0 . 


These experiments were repeated and almost the same 
results were obtained showing that the results are reproduce- 
able. 

Not only these oils but also butter and some carbo- 
hydrates behaved in the same manner after being exposed 
to sunlight. The amount of iodine liberated by them 
from an acid solution of potassium iodide is given in the 
Table U. 
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Table II 


Substance 

Amount taken 

Amount of Iodine liberated 
in term of N/IOO 
tbiosulpbate 

Butter 

0*92 grm. 

2'25 C.C. 

Starch ... 

OTO „ 

0*20 c.c. 

Glycogen ... 

0-10 „ 

D’05 0.0. 

Dextrin ... 

0-10 „ 

0'4B 0.0. 

Glucose ... 

010 „ 

0*05 0.0. 


The irradiated substances had the property of oxidising 
other substances wlien mixed with them. The extent to 
which they oxidised glucose was determined in the following 
way. 10 c.c. of 1 per cent glucose solution was mixed with 
the oils after irradiation in presence of air and the mixture 
was kept at 40°C in a thermostat for 18 hours. The mixture 
was filtered when the oil remained in the filter paper. The 
oil was washed well with warm water. In each case a blank 
experiment was also done by keeping 10 c.c. of the same 
glucose solution in contact with the same quantity of un- 
exposed oils, the temperature and time being the same. 
This brought the possible experimental error to a minimum. 
The solution containing glucose was precipitated with 
Fehling’s solution and the cupric oxide was weighed. The 
oil which remained on the filter paper was taken out and 
again an acid solution of potassium iodide was added to 
it and the liberated iodine titrated against N/1 00 sodium 
thiosulphate. The results are given in Table III. 

The experiments on oxidation was repeated for several 
times and fairly reproduceable results were obtained as 
shown in Table lY. On exposing these oils to sunlight 
without passing air similar results were obtained though 
to a much less degree as shown in Table V, 
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Table HI 


Substance 

Amount 

of 

oil 

Amount of N/ 100 
iodine liberated 
before the oxi- 
dation of glucose 

Amount of OuO 
in grams 
(Blank) 

Amount of OuO 
in grams, (after 
oxidation) 

: '<£> ' ■ 

■ m 

. a ' ^ 

4S> 

o 

t, ^ 

_ ,o 
cu 

Amount of N/lOO 
iodine liberated 
after oxidation 
of glucose. 

Mustard oil 

3c.c. 

1‘50 c.c. 1 

0'2183 

0'207l 

5-1% 

0*20 c.c. 

Coconut oil 

3 G.C. 

1*06 c.c. 

0'2169 

0-2108 

2-9% 

0*35 C.C. 

Mahua oil 

3 c.c. 

1*20 o c. 

0*2222 

0*2132 

8-9% 

0*16 c.c. 

Castor oil 

3 c.c. 

0*95 c.c. 

0 ' 2 ie 6 

0-2084 

3-8% 

... 

Til oil 

3 c.c. 

1*26 c.c. 

0*2217 

0-2178 

1-7% 

0*85 0.0. 

Linseed oil ... 

3 c.c. 

roo c.c. 

0 2177 

0-2140 

l-2% 

0-70 c.c. 


Table IV 


Mustard oil ••• 

3 c.c. 

1*6 c.c. 

0*2331 

0-2202 

5*5% 

0*10 C.C. 

Coconut oil ... 

3 c.c. 

r06 C.C. 

0*2509 

0-2224 

3-7% 

0*15 c.c. 

Mabua oil •** | 

3 c.c. 

1*45 o.e. 

0*2312 

0-2235 

.3-3% 

0*66 c.c. 

Castor oil 

3 C.C. 

0*80 C.C. 

0*2365 

0*2269 

4-1% 

■ ... 

Til oil 

3 c.c. 

1*26 C.C. 

0*2362 

0-2298 

2-3% 

0*70 c.c. 

Linseed oil ... 

3 c.c. 

1*00 c.c. 

0*2313 

0-2294 

0-8% 

0*80 c.c. 


Table V 


Mustard oil ... 1 

3 c.c. 

0*90 c.c. 

0-22S2 

0-2168 

2-9% 

0*2 c.c. 

Coconut oil ... 

3 c.c. 

0*65 c.c. 

0-2208 

0-2171 

1*7% 

0 25 c.c# 

Mabua oil 

3 c.c. 

0*85 c.c. 1 

0-2216 

0-2176 

1*8% 

0*40 c.c. 

Castor oil 

3 c.c. 

0*60 O.O. 

0*2260 

0-2229 

1-4% 

0*15 c.c. 

Til oil 

3 C.C, 

0*76 O.C. 

0*2261 

0-2229 

1-0% 

0*60 c.c. 

Linseed oil ... 

3 C.C. 

0*66 c.c. 

0*2224 

0-2211 

0*6% 

0*60 c.c. 


In the light of the observations made we can safely say 
that when the food materials are exposed to sunlight in 
presence of air, they take up oxygen probably forming some 
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peroxide type of compound whicli can oxidise other food 
materials when mixed with them. Consequently, the addi- 
tion of the exposed substances to ordinary food-stuff 
facilitates the proper assimilation of food materials and 
produce efficacious results. From the above tables we find 
that mustard oil (Brassica competris) when exposed to 
light and air, is capable of oxidising glucose when mixed 
with it to the extent of 5 per cent. It is interesting to 
note that Til oil (oil of sesamum indicum) has the least 
power of giving up oxygen from its peroxide and even after 
oxidising glucose more than half of the peroxide remains 
unchanged as can very well be seen from the amount of 
iodine liberated by the oil after the oxidation of glucose. 
Thus we see that the amount of oxidation of glucose is 
proportional to the amount of peroxide used up as shown 
in Table YL 


Table VI 


Oils 

Amount of per- 
oxide in term of 
N/ 1 00 iodine be- 
fore oxidation 
of glucose 

Amount of per- 
oxide in term of 
N/ lOO iodine 
after oxidation 
of glucose 

Peroxide used up 
during oxida- 
tion in term of 
N/ too iodine 

Percentage 

oxidised 

^ p 
OrQ 

o g 
Oh 

1 

u 

1 Percentage | 

1 oxidised I 

Mustard oil 

■ 

1-60 C.C. 

0*20 c.c. 

1*30 c.c. 

6-1% 

0-256 

Coconut oil ... 

n s ox. 

0*36 O.C. 

ff-TO 0.0. 

2*9% 

0-241 

Mabua oil ... ... 

1*20 c.c. 

0*15 c.c. 

0*96 c.c. 

3'9% 

0*244 

Castor oil 

0’96 c.c. 


0*95 c.c. 

3-8% 

0-260 

Til oil *' 1 *- 

1*26 c.c. 

0*85 c.c. 

0*40 c.c. 

1*7% 

0-236 

Linseed oil ... 

1*0 c.c. 

0*7 c.c. 

0*30 c.c. 

1.2% 

0*250 ‘ j 

Mustard oil ... 

1‘6 c.c. 

0*1 c.c. 

1*4 c.c. 

8-6% 

0*265 ' 

Coconut oil ... 

1*05 c.c. 

0*16 c.c. 

0 9 c.c. 

3-7% 

3-3% 

0*243 

Mahua oil 

1*45 c.c. 

0*66 c.c. 

0*8 c.o. 

0*242 ' j 

Castor oil 

0*8 c.c. 

... 

0 8 c.c. 

4-1% 

0-196 ■ ; 

i Til oil 

1 '25 c.c. 

0*70 C O. 

0-66 c.c. 

2-3% 

0-239 f 

\ Linseed oil ... 

1*0 c.c. 

0 8 c.c. 

0*2 c.c. 

0 - 8 % 

0'260 ; 

1 

i Mustard oil ... 

0*9 c.c. 

0*2 c.c. 

0*7 c.c. 

2-9% 

0-241 . 1 

} Coconut oil ... 

0*66 c.c. 

0*26 C.C. 

0*4 c.c. 

ri% 

0*235 1 

Mahua oil 

0‘86c,c. 

0*40 c.c. 

0*46 c.c. 

1 - 8 % 

0*250 

1 Castor oil 

0*6 c.c. 

0*16 c.c. 

0*36 c.c. 

1-4% 

0*260 

j Til oil 

0*75 c,c. ! 

0*6 c.o. 

0*26 c.c. 

1 - 0 % 

0'250 

I Linseed oil ... ... 

0*65 o.Ci 

0*6 O.C, 

0*16 c c. 

0-6% 

i 0*250 

^ 1 

i 1 




Average 

0*243 


P. 26 
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A glance at the Table VI will show that except in a few 
cases, the ratio between the available oxygen from the per- 
oxides of the oils for the oxidation of glucose and the percen- 
tage of glucose oxidised is fairly constant. It can also be seen 
from Fig. 1 that the graph showing the -relation between the 
percentage of glucose oxidised and the amount of peroxide 
used up is a straight line. The average of the constants in 
Table VI is calculated to be 0'243. The constant as read 
from the graph comes out to be 0'241, i.c., quite concurrent. 
The percentage of glucose oxidised by the peroxide of the oil 
is proportional to the availability of oxygen from the peroxide. 
It is not dependent upon the actual amount of peroxide 
formed. Mustard oil has thus the greatest efficiency in pro- 
ducing this type of oxidation. 

Having investigated these experiments on the efficiency 
of exposed oils in oxidising other food materials, we carried 
on experiments on metabolism of pigeons using these exposed 
and unexposed oils. Incidentally we have also investigated 
the influence of sunlight and small quantities of ferric chloride 
in the metabolism of pigeons. 

Pigeons were divided amongst six compartments each 
containing four pigeons. The first set had sufficient amount 
of sunlight, the second set had sunlight to a much, less extent 
whereas all other sets were kept in darkness. The main diet 
was Rangoon rice which is believed to be entirely devoid of 
vitamins. Each of the pigeons got 25 grams of Rangoon 
rice. In addition to that those in the second set got 5 grams 
of Bajra (Ponnisetum Typhoideum) for each pigeon. Those 
in the third set got 3 c.c. of olive oil exposed to sunlight for 
6 hours, for four pigeons. The oil was well mixed with rice. 
The fifth set got 20 c.c. of 01 per cent ferric-chloride solution 
for four pigeons. The sixth set got 3 c.c. of unexposed olive 
oil for four pigeons. The first and the fourth sets got only 
rice. This diet was continued for a month. All the pigeons 
were steadily decreasing in weight except those in the second 
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set ■which got Bajra and some sunlight. These pigeons were 
more or less normal in condition throughout the experiment. 
After two weeks the pigeons of the fourth set, i.e., those receiv- 
ing Rangoon rice in darkness showed stomachic trouble and 
one of the pigeons showed signs of polyneurites. It could 
not move and had lost its appetite. It also lost its eye-sight 
and was paralytic. The particular pigeon was separated 
from the lot and kept in sunlight for 2 ^ hours. It irnproved 
a little and could walk slowly. The .eye-sight became normal 
but the appetite did not come back. It was then artificially 
fed with a little tomato juice and milk. In about 18 hours it 
became quite normal. The diet was changed to Rangoon 
rice mixed with a little Bajra and the pigeon was kept in 
light. G-radually it became quite normal in condition. 

After three weeks the fifth and at about the same time 
but a little later, the sixth sets became affected with stomachic 
trouble. All the pigeons in these sets lost their appetite and 
the major portion of the food given was left untouched. The 
pigeons of the fourth set also had the same trouble, but all 
other pigeons in the first, second and third sets did not show 
any such trouble, though the pigeons in the first and third sets 
were steadily decreasing in weight. In the fourth week one of 
the pigeons in the fifth set got affected with polyneurites. It 
was kept in sunlight and was artificially fed with Bajra when it 
considerably improved but still was very weak. But it regain- 
ed its appetite and could take a little rice mixed with tomato 
juice and milk, of itself. It gradually improved and became 
quite normal in 36 hours. 

At the end of the fourth week, the eyes of the pigeons 
of the fourth set were greatly affected and majority of the 
pigeons in the fifth and sixth sets were seriously ill. In one 
night one pigeon of the fifth set and two of the sixth set 
became so much affected with the disease that they were 
beyond the power of treatment, and all of them died before 
any food could be administered. In about five hours another 
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pigeon of the fifth set became affected and in about an hour 
the case became very serious. It was then artificially fed 
with tomato juice and milk. When it improved, the diet 
was changed to Bajra. But after two days it had a relapse 
and died. After four weeks of experiment, the normal diet 
was resumed and all the pigeons were kept in well-lighted 
compartments. But on the same day one of the pigeons 
in the fourth set showed slight signs of paralysis. In the 
night the case became serious and in the morning it was 
dead. 

During the experiment all the pigeons were weighed 
on alternate days. In order to compare the fall in weight 
and the general condition of the pigeons, the average weight 
of each set every day was calculated, taking 300 as the 
original weight of each set and a graph was plotted. The 
curve in the Fig. 2 clearly shows that the set No. 2 which 
received Bajra were more or less in normal condition. The 
first set which received sunlight and the third set which 
received olive oil exposed to sunlight were almost similar in 
condition. The fifth and sixth sets were almost equally 
affected but the fourth set was the most affected. 

Our results show that animals receiving normal diet 
and • sunlight keep very good health. Even if the animals 
do not get any vitaminous food but only sunlight they keep 
good health as the pigeons in the first set. Of course the 
pigeons which got olive oil exposed to sunlight were much 
better than those getting iron and unexposed olive oil though 
they were kept in darkness, still they were inferior in general 
health to those which obtained sunlight but no vitaminous 
food. We thus find that olive oil exposed to sunlight is not 
as efficacious as the vitaminous food or even as sunlight. In 
a previous paper it has been shown that iron in small doses 
as are present in leafy vegetables, are beneficial for health. 
Our results show that iron in larger doses are rather harmful 
to the pigeons and cannot prevent the attack of polyneurites- 
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Ordinary olive oil also is not a nutritive diet for pigeons and 
its presence does not help them in preventing the disease. 
These experiments confirm the view that sunlight acts as 
a promoter of oxidation of the food materials in the body and 
normal food with plenty of sunlight is the best kind of 
diet. 
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SUMMARY 

1. Ifc has been shown that if olive, mustard, coconut, mahua, 
castor, til, and linseed oils, butter and some carbohydrates are 
exposed to sunlight, and air is passed through them, peroxides are 
formed. These peroxides have been estimated by the amount of 
iodine liberated by them from an acid solution of potassium iodide. 

2. If the oils are only exposed to sunlight and air is not passed 
through them, the amount of peroxides is decreased to a great 
extent. The amount of peroxide formed is probably due to the 
layer of air which comes in contact with the oil surface. 

3. All these oil-peroxides have the property of oxidising a 
solution of glucose, when mixed with them and kept at 40" for 18 
hours. The amount of this oxidation is dependent upon the avail- 
ability of oxygen from the peroxide, 

4. From the experiments on metabolism of pigeons using ex- 
posed and unexposed nils, iron and sunlight, we have proved that 
sunlight is the best preventive for diseases like polyneurites and 
beri-beri. Olive oil exposed to sunlight and air comes a close 
second, whereas iron and imexposed oils are harmful to these 
pigeons. 

5. The natural food with plenty of sunlight seems to be the 
best kind of diet for the raaintenanoe of health. 


DYES DERIVED FROM PHENANTHRAQUINONE 
THE PHENANTHRA-PHENANTHRAZINES 

BY 

NARBNDRANATH GHATAK, M.Sc., 

Research Scholar, Chemistry Department, 

Allahabad University. 

Phenanthraquinone as a source of azine-dyestufP, was 
first investigated by Watson and Dutt fJ., 1921, 199 , 1211) 
in which substituted phenanthraquinones were condensed 
with ortho-phenylene-diamine- Later on Sircar and Dutt 
(J., 1922, 1944) continued the investigation and pre- 

pared another series of dyestuffs by condensing substituted 
phenanthraquinones with 1 : 2-nap hthalene-diainine and its 
various derivatives. Finally 2: 3-diainido-plienazine has 
also been condensed with substituted phenanthraquinones 
(Sircar and Dutt, J.I.C.S., 1924-25, 1 , 201—206) with forma- 
tion of another series of dyestuffs which have been termed 
the phenanthra-phenazino-azines- 

In all these series of dyestuffs the complexity of 
structure of the phenanthraquinone nucleus and the ease 
with which it undergoes condensation with ortho-diamines 
have been utilised in the preparation of intensely coloured 
substances of which the general configuration is as follows : 



in which R is the aromatic or heterocyclic complex. The 
most remarkable thing in connection with these dyestuffs 
is that though all of them are quite soluble in water, yet 
when in a fine state of division they are rapidly absorbed 
from aqueous suspensions into the body of fi,bres (whether 

199 
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previously mordanted or not) with formation of uniform and 
bright shades of colour. This phenomenon must have some- 
thing to do with the residual valencies of the two azine 
nitrogen atoms which though existing in the trivalent condi- 
tion in the azine are nevertheless potentially capable of 
passing to the pentavalent state under suitable conditions. 
Thus: 



It is quite probable that the dyestuffs exist in such 
pentavalent condition in combination with silk or wool 
which are quite well known to have acidic principles in 
them. Otherwise such bright and uniform shades, as are 
given by these azine dyestuffs on the fibre, would not have 
been possible from mere aqueous suspensions of these dye- 
stuffs. Another point of interest in this connection pointing 
to the same conclusion is that in the majority of the cases 
the dyeings on wool and silk by these dyestuffs are brighter 
and in fact more intense than the dyestuffs themselves. In 
a series of papers by Dutt on “ A Theory of Colour on the 
Basis of Molecular Strain” (J., 192B, 129 , 1171; J.I.O.S., 
1927, 4, 99) it has been shown that whenever the trivalent 
nitrogen in a dye molecule passes into the pentavalent state, 
there is invariably produced an increase of colour. Thus : 


Names. 

Absorption maxima. 

Diamido-phenazine 

... 5150 

Pheno-safranine 

... 5250 

Phenanthraphenazine 

... 4300 

Flavinduline ... 

... 4520 

Crystal violet 

... 5990 

Methyl green 

... 6260 


DYES FROM PHENANTHRAQUINONE 2^^ 

The strong colour developed when azine and azo 
compounds are dissolved in concentrated sulphuric acid 
may be regarded as due to the same phenomenon, ic., due 
to the loading effect produced by the addition of sulphuric 
acid radicle to one or both of the nitrogen atoms, thereby 
converting them to the pentavalent state. 





Thus : 

Name. Absorption maxima. 


Benzene-azo-phenol (in alcohol) ... ... 43.^0 

do. (in strong sulphuric acid) ... 4560 

Benzene-azo-4-naphthol (in alcohol) ... ... 4350 

do. (in strong sulphuric acid) ... 4720 

Benzene-azo-2-naphthol (in alcohol) ... ... 4970 

do. (in strong sulphuric acid) ... 5630 

Phenazine (in alcohol) ... ... 4290 

do. (in strong sulphuric acid) ... 4730 

Phonanthra-naphthazine (in alcohol) ... 4320 

do. (in strong sulphuric acid) ... 5630 


But these pentavalent conditions of nitrogen being 
unstable in dilute solutions, they pass back into tlie original 
states by diluting the sulphuric acid solutions. 

P. 26 
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interesting paper in which azine dyes have been 

prepared from phenanthraquinone containing one of the 
azine nitrogen atoms in a pentavalent state is that by Dutt 
(J., 1922, 121 , 1951) in which a series of naphtha-flavindu- 
lines have been described. These substances besides being 
much more coloured than the corresponding azines, have the 
added advantage of being more soluble and therefore they 
can be dyed on to wool and silk in a more perfect manner. 

Since the phenanthra-naphthazines are much more 
coloured than the corresponding phenanthra-phenazines and 
also have greater dyeing properties, it was expected in a 
natural manner that the phenanthra-phenanthrazines, if they 
could be prepared would excel the phenanthra-naphtha- 
zines even in these respects. The only possible way of 
preparing phenanthra-phenanthrazine would bo by condens- 
ing phenanthraquinone and its derivatives with an ortho- 
diamino compound of phenanthrene or phenanthraquinone. 
XJnfortuately with the exception of 9 : lO-diaininophenan- 
threne, which in the free condition is exceedingly unstable, 
there is no other ortho-diamino derivative of phenan- 
threne or phenanthraquinone known. An attempt was 
made to utilise 4 : 5-diamino-phenanthraquinone for this 
purpose, but it did not behave like an ortho-diamine at all. 
Morpholquinone, which is 3 :4-dihydroxy-phenanthraquinone, 
was next tried, first of all to convert the two hydroxy groups 
into amino groups and then to condense the diamino com- 
pound to an azine dyestuff. But all attempts to convert 
the dihydroxy compound to the diamino state failed, the only 
product that could be obtained was 3-amino-4-hydroxy- 
phenanthraquinone. Lastly, 9 : 10-diamino-phenanthrene in 
the form of its hydrochloride was tried with success. The 
condensations of this diamino-dihydrochloride with phenan- 
thraquinone and its various derivatives take place without 
much difficulty in concentrated sulphuric acid solution. 
Th,e resultant products which are more coloured than the 
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corresponding phenanthra-naphthazines are, however, poor 
dyestuffs in comparison, most probably on account of the 
great insolubility of this series of substances. They are, 
however, most remarkably crystalline substances, the most 
suitable solvent for that purpose being pyridine, from which 
they are deposited in lustrous plates or needles. In a finely 
divided condition from aqueous suspension they are very 
slowly absorbed by wool or silk fibre with formation of ill- 
developed and dull shades. On careful heating most of 
these substances can be sublimed without much loss due 
to decomposition. All of these have the following general 
configuration : 



and they are formed according to the equation : 



Eight compounds of this type have been prepared. The 
preparation of the derivatives of phenanthraquinone and that 
of the corresponding diphenanthra-azines are given in the 
experimental part of the paper. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

The first (A) is the preparation of 9 : 10-diamino- 
phenanthrene-dihydrochloride, which is the mother sub- 
stance for the preparation of different derivatives of phenan- 
thra"phenanthrazines. Under the group (B) are given the 
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preparations of different substituted phenanthraquinones. 
Finally j under group (G) are giyen the preparations of the 
dyestuffs obtained by condensing different derivatives of 
phenanthraquinone with plienanthrene diamine. 

(A) 9 : IO-Dia m ino-Phenanthbehb-Dihydbqchlobide 

This substance was obtained by two reactions. 

(i) Phenanthraquinone cUoxime. — It) gnis. (1. mol.) 
of phenanthraquinone and 7 gms- (2 mols.) of hydroxylaminc 
hydrochloride was mixed and boiled in pyridine solution for 
an hour. It was poured into water and acidilied with HGl. 
The oxime was precipitated and separated. It was dissolved 
in NaOH, filtered and re-precipitated with hydrochloric acid. 
The oxime was yellow. Melting Point — 202°C. 'Yield — lOgms. 

(ii) Phenanthrene’diamifiOHUhydroMoride. — 10 gins, of 
finely divided phenanthraquinone dioxime, 35 gms. of stan- 
nous chloride and 45 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid 
were mixed and refluxed for an hour. It was filtered and 
thoroughly washed with dilute HOI and finally with water. 
Yellowish green substance. Yield— 7 gms, 

(B) Debit AT iYES oe Phehantheaquinoke 

(f) 2 5 T-dinitro-phenanthraqtimone . — (Schmidt and 
Kamph, B., 35, 3119). 20 gms. of phenanthraquinone was 

boiled for thirty minutes with a mixture of 250 c.c. fuming 
nitric acid and 35 c.c. of strong fliSO*, the joint between 
the flask and the condenser being made up of plaster of 
paris. The cooled mixture was poured into eight times the 
quantity of water. Voluminous yellow precipitate separated 
after several hours of standing. It was recrystallised from 
boiling acetic acid. On cooling bright yellow needles 
separated. Melting point— 300 — 303°0. Yield — 11 gms. 

{ii) 2 7-diamino-phenanthraquinone . — (Auschutz and 
Meyer, 18, 1944). A mixture of one part of 2:7- 
dinitro-phenanthraquinone, two parts of granulated zinc, 
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15 parts of fuming HCl was heated on a water bath until 
all the tin dissolved. The yellow colour of the nitro-quinone 
became red, then violet and finally a voluminous white preci- 
pitate (double salt with tin). The precipitate was washed 
with HOI and dissolved in water. The tin was precipitated 
by HiS. The clear filtrate was rendered alkaline with 
K 2 CO 3 . Air was passed into it for a long time. The 
diamino derivative precipitated as violet crystals. It was 
recrystallised from pyridine. Melting point — 304°C. 

(m) 2 : 7-dihydroxy-fheiiaiithraquinone . — 3 gms. of the 
diamino derivative was treated with 300 c.c* of strong HGl. 
The violet compound turned yellow owing to the formation 
of the dihydrochloride. It was treated with 2‘5 gms. of 
sodium nitrite in cold, and then the mixture diluted with 
400 c.c. of cold water. Almost everything went into solu- 
tion. The red solution was filtered and the diazotised com- 
pound hydrolysed by boiling for some time- A dark blue 
compound separated. It was crystallised from glacial acetic 
acid. The substance precipitated in the form of fine blueblack 
prismatic needles. Yield — 2’0 gms. Melting point— 293°0. 

(ir) 2 • 7-dih'omo-phenanthTaquinone. — 12 gms- of 
phenanthraquinone, 20 gms. of bromine, 80 c.c. of water 
were heated in a sealed tube at about 160° 0 for 5 hours. 
The reaction product dissolved in excess of acetic acid and 
cooled. A pure sample of the bromo derivative was ob- 
tained. It was recrystallised from acetic acid. Yield — '2‘8 
gms. Melting point — 295°0. 

(») 2-nitro-phenanthraquimne. — 10 gms. of phenan- 
thraquinone and 70 c.c. of concentrated nitric acid (r45) 
were heated in a flask quickly to boiling and kept at boil 
for 3 minutes and poured into 700 c.c. of cold water. The 
precipitate quickly settled to the bottom and was washed 
by decantation. This crude product was boiled with excess 
of acetic acid for about half an hour. It was filtered and 
from the hot acetic-acid solution separated 4 gms. of pure 



2-mtro-phenaiithraqumone in golden yellow crystals. Melt- 
ing point— 257-258 °0. 

(vi) 4 : 5-dinitro-fhenanthraquinone- — The filtrate after 
the precipitation of 2: T-dinitro-phenanthraqninone, (i), was 
concentrated to 1/8 the volume- On cooling not quite pure 
4 :5-dinitro-conipound was deposited. It was dissol ved in 
hot acetic acid, filtered and crystallised. The product was 
again treated with fuming nitric acid (1'5) and the sulistance 
recrystallised from hot acetic acid. Yield— 8‘7 gins. Melting 
point-227°0. 

(vii) 4 : 5-diamino-phenanthraqumone.~(8(ilmnAt and 
Kamph, B; 36, 3750). 6 gms. of the dinitro compound was 
mixed with 13 gms. of granulated tin and heated with 100 c.c- 
of fuming hydrochloric acid on water bath. When all the tin 
dissolved, the solution was cooled and the tin chloride double 
salt was crystallised out. It was filtered and washed with 
hydrochloric acid. It was then dissolved in water and the 
tin precipitated by HiS. The filtrate was concentrated and 
treated with K»OOs. Air was passed in it for a long time. 
The base was precipitated in black flocks. It was filtered 
and crystallised from alcohol. Yield— 2‘3 gms. Melting 
point — 287 °C. 

(0) Phbn'anthea-Phknantheazines 
(i) Phenanthra-fhenanthmzine. — 2 gms. (1 mol. 10^ 
excess) of phenanthrene-diamine-dihydrochloride, I'i gms. 
(1 mol.) of phenanthraquinone were separately dissolved in 
concentrated sulphuric acid and mixed. It was kept for 
24 hours. It was then poured into water. The precipitate 
filtered and dried. It was then dissolved in pyridine and 
filtered. Next it was boiled and a slow stream of boiling 
water was added to it until slight turbidity was noticed. 
It was kept apart. On cooling brilliant yellow needles 
separated. It was filtered and washed. Yield— 1 '3 gms. 
Melting point— 21 1-212 ®C. Pound N =7-21^. C,8H,,N, 
requires N = 7‘37 ^ . 
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(m) 3 : 7-dmitro-fhenanthra-plienanthrazine.—li was 
obtained by condensing 1*3 gms. of 2: 7-dinitro-phenanthra- 
quinone with 3 gins, of jihenanthrene-diamine-dihydro- 
chloride in concentrated sulphuric acid as in the previous ckse. 
The dyestuff was obtained as yellowish brown crystals after 
crystallisation. Yield — 1*6 gms. Melting point — 231-32"C. 
Shrinks at 210®. Found N = 11*65 C, 8 Hi 4 : 04 N 4 requires 

N= 11*90^. 

{in) 2 : 7-diamino-fhenanthra-phenanthrazine. — Vb 

gms. of the amino derivative previously prepared was con- 
densed with 3 gms. of phenanthrene-diamine-dihydrochloride 
in concentrated H*S 04 ‘ The crystals were deep green. 
Yield — 1*3 gms. Melting point — 177°C. Found N = 13*24^. 
C 2 8 Hi 8 N 4 requires N= 13*66^. 

(iv) 2 : 7-dihydroxy-phenanthra-phenanthrazine- — I’b 
gms. of 2 : 7-dihydroxy-phenanthraquinone was condensed 
with 2*6 gms. of the phonanthrene-diamine in concen- 
trated H 1 SO 4 . The crystals were deep grey. Yield — 
1*4 gms. Melting point — 205°C. Found N = 6*43%^. 
C 28 Hifi O 1 N 2 requires N = 6*76 ^ . 

(v) 2 : 7-dihromo-phenanthra-phenanthrazine- — 2 gms. 
of 2 : 7-dibromo-phenanthraquinone was condensed with 
3 gms. of phenanthrene-diamine in concentrated H 2 S 04 - The 
crystals were bright yellow. Yield — 1*8 gms. Melting point 
— 239-40®C. Found N = 5-03^. C, 8 Hi 4 N»Br 8 requires 
N = 5-20^. 

(vi) 2-nitro-p}ienanihra-phenant!krasine. — It was ob- 

tained in the form of yellowish green crystals by condensing 
1*5 gms. of 2-nitro-phenanthraquinone with 2*8 gms. of 
phenanthrene-diamine in concentrated H 1 SO 4 . Yield^ — ■1*2 
gms. Found N = 9*61^. requires H = 9*88^. 

ivii) 4 : S-dmitro-phenanthra-phenanthrazim.—li was 
obtained in the form of golden yellow crystals by con- 
densing 1*8 gms. of 4 : 5-dinitro-phenanthraquinone with 
2*5 gms. of phenanthrene-diamine in cencentrated H,S 04 . 
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Yield— ri gms. Melting point— 197°0. Found N* 11'71^. 
Cl sHi 4O4N4 requires N = 1 r90^. 

{via) 4 : 5-diamino-'phenanthra-phenanthrazine.— The 
product was obtained in the form of brilliant greyish brown 
crystals by condensing 1‘3 gms. of 4 : o-diamino-phenan- 
thraquinone with 2’4 gms. of diamino-phenanthrene in con- 
centrated sulphuric acid. Yield — 0'9gm.Melting point— 
182‘'C. Found N = 13-41^. requires N = 

13 - 66 ^. 


CHEMICAL EXAMINATION OF THE ROOTS OF 
HYGROPHILA SPINOSA 


BY 

NARBNDRANATH GRATAE, M.Sc., 

Kanta Prasad Research Scholar, Chemistry Department. 

The plant Hygrophila Spinosa of the natural order 
Acanthacese is an annual marshy herb, with an ascending 
rhizome. It is found in abundance throughout India in 
ditches ; from the Himalayas to Ceylon. Kirtikar and Basu 
(Indian Medicinal Plants, 1918, S, 955) describe the stems 
to be numerous, stout, erect, hispid, 2 — 5 ft., usually 
fasciled and undivided or unbranched, s^oraewhat compressed, 
thickened at nodes with long hair below each node. 

Alleged properties . — As a medicine the Hindus consider 
Hygrophila Spinosa to be cooling, diuretic and strengthen- 
ing ; the roots, seeds and ashes of the plant are in general 
use, and are prescribed in heptic obstructions, with dropsy, 
rheumatism, and urinary affections. 

The Mohamedan writers mention the use of the plant 
for the same purposes, and also its external application in 
rheumatism, but they notice more especially the use of the 
seeds as an aphrodisiac given either with sugar, milk or 
wine in doses of from one to three dirhems. 

On the Malabar coast a decoction of the root is consi- 
dered as diuretic and given in dropsical cases and gravelish 
affections. The dose is about half a teaspoonful thrice 
daily. 

Chemistry-— -The chemical analyses of the roots of 
Hygrophila Spinosa have resulted in the identification of a 
new phytosterol, Cgg H 4 g 0, belonging to the phytosterol 

family having the general formula GnH 2 n.ioO. Also quite a 
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good quantity of maltose has been obtained from it. A 
tery small quantity of an essential oil, and a yellowish green 
waxy substance have also been obtained from it. An 
acetyl, a bromo, a digitonide and a chloro derkatives have 
been obtained from the phytosterol. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The material employed for this investigation consisted 
of 4 kilograms of sun-dried roots of Hygrophila Spinosa. 
It was cut into small pieces with the help of a chopping 
machine- 

10 gms. of the roots wore tested for the presence of an 
alkaloid, but with negative result. 

In order to ascertain whether an enzyme were 
present, 50 gms. of the roots were kept soaked in water for 
few days at room temperature. It was then filtered 
through a filter pump and ethyl alcohol was added to the 
filtrate. No precipitate was formed and thus proving the 
absence of enzyme in the roots. 

The root was next separately extracted with different 
solvents, taking 20 gms. of the substance every time. The 
root on estimation was found to contain 10’5^ water. 

Extraction with Different Solvents 

Solvent. Zm. Remarks. 

1. Petroleum ether. 0‘2007 gra. The product was white needle- 
(B.P. 60-80) shaped crystals contaminat- 

ed with a trace of yellow 
oil. The white substance 
gave all the characteristic 
colour reactions of phytos- 
terol, Did not reduce Peling's 
solution. 
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Remarks. 

Greenish white substance 
having a waxy touch. The 
product on crystallisation 
gave reactions of phytosterol. 

The waxy content was a little 
more in this case than in the 
previous one. The phytosterol 
was also present. 

The colour of the substance 
was green. A little chloro- 
phyl was also present along 
with the phytosterol. 

This substance liad properties 
like that of the previous one. 

The dark-coloured substance 
obtained in this case iiad a 
strong aromatic odour. 

Some sugar and chlorophyl 
also came down along with 
the phytosterol. 

The last alcoholic extract (7) was next extracted with 
hot water and the reducing sugars estimated. The amount 
of cuprous oxide obtained was 0*3389 gm. 

The total reducing content was next estimated in terms 
of cuprous oxide by repeatedly extracting 20 grns- of the 
roots with hot water. The filtrate was boiled with a little 
animal charcoal The filtrate was treated with basic lead 
acetate solution and filtered. The amount of lead salt 
obtained was 3*0536 grns.- The excess of lead in the filtrate 
was removed by precipitating it as carbonate by adding 
sodium carbonate solution. Lead carbonate was filtered 
off and the filtrate estimated for total reducing substances. 
The amount of cuprous oxide obtained was 0‘7030 gm. 

For the purpose of complete chemical analyses 3 kilo- 
grams of the dried roots were extracted several times with 
90^ ethyl alcohol. The extract on cooling gave out a dirty 


Solvent. 


Wt. of 
extract. 


2, Carbon t e t r a- 0*2398 gm, 
chloride. . 


3. Benzene 


0*2718 gm. 


4. Chloroform 0’3270 gm. 


5. Carbon disul- 0*8338 gm. 
phide. 


6. Acetone 


0*4815 gm. 


7. Alcohol 


0*9417 gm. 
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■white precipitate which collected at the bottom. The next 
day it ■was filtered. It was a sticky mass. It was first 
dried in a steam oven and then in a vacuum desiccator. It 
weighed 38 gms. On purification and examination it was 
found to be maltose- 

The alcoholic filtrate was concentrated when a thick 
greenish liquid containing needle-shaped crystals was 
obtained. It was then steam distilled till the distillate came 
to about two-and-a-half litres. The distillate had peculiar 
aromatic odour. On extracting the distillate with ether 
few drops of an yellow essential oil was obtained. The 
quantity of the oil being so little its systematic analysis 
could not be done. 

The residue after steam distillation was then filtered 
and washed with water several times. The filtrate was 
yellowish green in colour. Its reaction was slightly acidic 
towards litmus and contained sufficient quantity of sugar. 

The substance on the filter paper was then dried and 
kept in a porous plate for few days to get rid of the oily 
substance mixed with it, but it could not be done. Then 
it was extracted in a shoxlet with light petroleum ether. 
The petroleum ether extract then on fractional crystallisa- 
tion gave two products — (1) phytosterol, and (2) a yellowish 
green wax. The phytosterol first separated out Thus : 


Alcoholic extract of the roots (29 gms.) 


Petroleum 


f 

(A) Residue 
(14 gms.) 


Ether 


(B) Extract 
(15 gms.) 


Petroleum 


Ether 


(0) Phytosterol (D) Yellowish green 
(12 gms.) -wax 

(2“5 gms.) 
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Of these three products (A), (C), and (D) some work 
has been done on (C), which has been identified to be a 
new phytosterol, while the (A) and (D) are still under 
investigation. 

(C) on several crystallisation with ethyl alcohol and 
animal charcoal gave beautiful needle-shaped white crystals. 
Its melting point was 19fi“C. This product gave all the 
characteristic phytosterol colour reactions with concentrated 
sulphuric acid in the presence of iodine, chloroform and 
acetic anhydride. On combusting the substance carbon and 
hydrogen were obtained in 83'91^and 1T60^ respectively, 
giving the empirical formula CagHjeO. Tlie molecular weight 
by freezing-point method in benzene was found to be 396 
(OggHieO gives a molecular weight of 398). This substance 
then evidently is a member of the phytosterol family having 
the general formula CnHan— loO. The name spinosol may be 
given to this compound as it has been obtained from Hygro- 
phila Spinosa. 

A determination of the optical rotatory power of the 
substance gave the following result : 

0'4318 gm. of spinosol dissolved in 100 o.c. chloroform, 
80 80 

gave [a] =-f-'12® in a 1-dra. tube, whence [“] =-f27®‘8. 

D D 


Deeivativbs op Spinosol 

(1) Acetyl spinosol. — 1'5 gms. of spinosol was refluxed 
for one-and-a-half hours with excess of acetic anhydride and 
fused sodium acetate. It was cooled and water added. A 
heavy brown liquid separated at the bottom which gradually 
solidified. It was filtered, washed free of acetic acid and 
dried. Next it was crystallised from dilute alcohol. Small 
needle-shaped white crystals separated. Its melting point 
was 208°0. 
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(2) SroMO s^iwoso^.— Spinosol decolourised bromine 
in alcohol and chloroform solutions. The bromo derivative 
was prepared in cold chloroform solution. r4 gms. of 
spinosol was dissolved in 20 c.c. chloroform in a conical 
flask. Bromine dissolved in chloroform was added drop by 
drop till it was found to. be in sufficient excess, and was kept 
over night. 150 e.c. of distilled water was put in the flask 
next morning and a current of air was passed through it by 
means of a suction pump. The current of air slowly 
evaporated the chloroform. On complete evaporation 
of chloroform and excess of bromine a semi-solid pasty 
yellow substance got separated and collected at the bottom 
of the flask. It was dried in a vacuum desiccator. The 
melting point of the crude product was 100°O. It was 
next purified and crystallised by dissolving the substance in 
chloroform in a beaker and then carefully diluting the chloro- 
form by adding alcohol and heating. On cooling the bromo 
derivative slowly settled at the bottom as a yellow micro- 
crystalline powder. It was filtered and washed several 
times with dilute alcohol and dried. Bromo spinosol melted 
at 138-139'’C. 

(3) Action of thionyl chloride on spinosol— O' B gm. 
of spinosol was put in a dry test tube and about 2 c.c. of 
thionyl chloride was added to it. The reaction started 
immediately with the evolution of gas. When it slowed 
down a little the tube was dipped in boiling water which 
made the reaction go with a rapid speed. The colour 
of the liquid slowly darkened and ultimately it became 
deep green. It was kept over night. Next morning it 
was found completely solidified. It was then carefully 
crystallised several times from alcohol-chloroform (8 : l) 
medium, when it was obtained as brown micro-crystalline 
powder. Melting point — 101 — 103®C. It dissolved in 
solvents with a yellowish brown solution. The substance 
contained sulphur. 
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(4) Carhanilate. - A.n attempt was made to prepare 
the oarbanilate by refluxing 1 gm. of spinosol and 0*8 gm. 
of phenyl-isocyanate in dry benzene solution for an hour. 
It was then poured in a dish and water was added to 
decompose the isocyanate. The product on crystallisation 
and purification was found to be a mixture of carbanilide 
and spinosol. Hence no carbanilate could be prepared. 




A STUDY ON VISCOSITY 


BY 

K. P. OHATTBRJBB, 

Chemistry Laboratory. 

Though much work has been done on -viscosity, little 
progress seems to have been made in elucidating the inner 
mechanism that causes it. In the following, an attempt 
has been made to explain it. As it appears, the subject is 
probably more amenable to study from the point of view of 
fluidity, which is reverse of viscosity. This notion is 
suggestive of the ease with which molecules can go past 
one another. It is therefore apparent that it depends on 
the resultant of at least three things, namely, the inherent 
nature of the molecular surface, the empty space in which 
they move and the cohesive force tending to keep them 
together. That there is a connection between volume and 
viscosity has often been felt, but the exact connection does 
not seem to have been formulated as yet. Fluidity, however, 
cannot be proportional to gross volume alone, for when 
there is little fluidity there is still almost the whole volume 
present. It will be more rational to suppose that fluidity 
depends on the empty space in the volume concerned and 
is affected by cohesive force which opposes shearing which 
empty space tends to bring. 

Very little can be said of the nature of molecular sur- 
faces, but the other two expressions have been evaluated 
in the following way. 

According to van der Waal, the limiting volume b is 
0’3 times the critical volume. Now, for water, the critical 
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density is Q' 4 . Hence the critical volume of 100 
^rams is 250 c.c. and hence the limiting volume would 
be 75 c.c. The empty space in 100 grams of water 
at any temperature would therefore be volume of it at 
that temperature less 75 c.c. as deduced. For cohesive 
force, surface tension may be taken as an approximate 
measure of it. Hence fluidity, surface tension and empty 

space might be formulated as related in the following 

way — ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

xX fluidity +J/X surface tension = empty space 
To illustrate applicability of the above idea, the follow- 
mg two cases are discussed, one a normal liquid and the 
other a typically associated one. 

Benzene 


Critical density =0‘3045 

Critical volume of 100 grams = 328 c.c. 

Limiting volume of the above = 98*5 c.c. 
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Water 


Critical density = 0'4 

Critical volume of 100 grams=250 c.c- 

Limiting volume of the above— 75 c-c. 


Temperature 

0-032 X 
fluidity 

0'305 X 
surface 
tension 

Total 

Actual 

empty 

space 

0° 

rso 

2303 

24-83 

25-01 

10" 

2*45 

23-57 

2502 

26-03 

20° 

3-18 

23-12 

26-30 

25-18 

30° 

3-99 

21-66 

25-66 

25-43 

40° 

4-86 

2121 

26-07 

25-78 

50° 

5-78 

20-68 

26-46 

2621 

60° 

6-73 

20-13 

26-86 

26-70 

70° 

7-72 

19-68 

27-20 

27 27 

80° 

8-76 

19-00 

27-76 

27-89 

90° 

9-79 

1842 

28-26 

28-60 

100° 

10-90 

17-67 

28-8 

29-3 


Considering that perfectly correct values of viscosity 
have not as yet been fully established, the agreement seems 
to be satisfactory. 

It follows from the above hypothesis that if the surface 
tension be high, but the empty space be not large, fluidity 
naturally would be small. Many liquids are known which 
show this phenomenon. Again, if surface tension be mo- 
derate, high fluidity will be associated with much empty 
space, that is, will be causative of high volatility. All these 
are matters of common experience ; they are now explain- 
able with the help of the above idea. 

This hypothesis, which serves pure liquid so well, is 
expected to throw light on solutions too. But as in these, 
definite valuation of certain data, notably limiting volume, 
is required, experiments are being carried on to elucidate 
them. Only general remarks with reference to sodium- 
chloride and potassium-chloride solutions need be made. 

Concentration effect— Yiscosity rises rapidly. 
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effect— For the same ooncentration, the 
increment of viscosity over zero concentration 
becomes less and less, as the temperature is 
increased. 

Relative fluidity — With rise of temperature it decreases 
at lower concentrations only. It rises when the 
concentrations are high. 

The viscosity lines — Potassium-chloride lines are 
flatter than the sodium-chloride lines. 

Potassium-chloride solution shows negative viscosity 
at low concentrations, from 30° 0 downwards. 

As regards relative fluidity, Ranken and Taylor, who 
think that non-electrolytes show a rise* and electrolytes the 
reverse, must have dealt with only dilute solutions. Taking, 
for example, solutions of sodium chloride, the fluidity 
factors are ; 

0‘1 cone. 0‘2 cone. 0'3 oonc. 0*4 oono. 
at 40° ’919 *825 '724 '656 

at 50° *914 *826 '743 '666 

It may, however, be said that concentrated solutions 
are more like non-electrolytes and hence the behaviour 
characteristic of non-electrolytes would be perceived here. 
Ions, evidently, are more viscous than molecules. 

Incidentally, investigating water and benzene, a curious 
relation was observed. The change of absolute tempera- 
tures in benzene corresponds, in terms of rule of three, to 
the change of absolute temperatures of water, to produce a 
certain variation of viscosity from one value to another. Thus — 


Viscosity for 
water 

Absolute 

tempera” 

tore 

Viscosity 

for 

benzene 

Absolute 

tempera- 

ture 

•008 

303°A 

■008 

1 280- 1°A 

•007 

309-5° 

•007 

288-3° 

•006 

317-8° 

•006 

299-2° 

•005 

329-5° 

•005 

313° 

•004 

345-3° 

•004 

334-3° 
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Now, for a variation of viscosity from 0‘008 to 0'007, 
G'S” for water corresponds to 8'2° for benzene ; bence for 
the variation of viscosity from '008® to ’004, 42’3® for water, 
would need by rule of three, 53’3° for benzene. The 
actual temperature needed for benzene is 54'2®. The agree- 
ment is fair, considering the interpolated values used and 
the inherent uncertainties in them. 

As has been mentioned, the above idea is being 
worked up to explain the behaviour of solutions, and with 
that end in view, more data are being secured. 




SOME VISCOSITY FORMULAE 


BY 

K. P. OHATTERJBB 


A large number of empirical formulae exists, which 
claim to yield correct values of viscosity, if used with 
properly chosen constants in them. The author has found 
out these constants and has in many cases improved and 
extended them. Although they are empirical, the author 
has given a rational meaning to some of them : 

The following would be a classified scheme. 

A. (a) Slotte’s formula : . 7 = f)" 

where, for water, c=.5'9849, a=43‘252 and «=lo423. 


A meaning can be given to it, namely, fluidity must 
vary as some power of the temperature counted from what 
may be called the ‘critical melting point' below which 
point the particular substance cannot be made to remain 
in the molten state. 

Tested for 50°, computed value is ’00534 
experimental value is '00553 
h 

(b) Dorsey’s v=Ti and 

{t a) 


(c) Batschiniki’s >?= 


-273 


may be passed over as only special cases of the Slotte type. 
Some of the more common formulffi, like the following, are 
also simplified forms of the Slotte type:— 


(0 v= 


Vo 

1 + af + 6^* 


( 2 ) V 


c 
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fnv ' ^ 

ijo t+at+M^ 

(4) 2“ = i+„ii+gj{> 

■ Vt 

(5) -=a+6^ 

V 

(6) -=A+BT 

( 7 ) ~=a+U + ee 

(8) i=A+6T+cT“ 

V 

(9) l = l {i+at + in 

Vt Vo 

(10) <#)^=^o{l + a<+6#*}, etc. 

With constants calculated, some of them would be like the 
following:— 

(a) i=—648'21+2'552T (results, not satisfactory) 


(&) i=82'38-2'3174 T+‘008i4 T* (results, not satisfactory) 
(c) i=54-92+2-lt+-0077<“ 



Results 


Temperature 

Computed values 

Experimental values 

20° 

•01000 

■01006 

30' 

•008003 

008005 

100' 

•002925 

002945 

{d) 0-01780= 

i?t {1 + ■034148f+0002328<’- 000000762^’’} 

Results 

Temperature 

Computed values 

Experimental values 

10' 

•01302 

■01306 

20“ 

•01005 

•01005 

40' 

•00661 

■00659 

100' 

•00297 

•00295 


' FcmMULAE 


■2^: 


B. Graefcz formula : 


Vt 


t-h 


A meaning can be given to it, namely, viscosity is the 
ratio of the distances of its temperature from the two critical 
temperatures, the critical boiling temperature and the 
critical melting temperature. 

Computing the constants, it would stand : — 

ic—t 


'001408. 


#+29 '58 


Results 


Temperature 

Computed values 

Experimental values 

10“ 

'01294 

•01305 

20° 

'01005 

•01006 

30° 

'008125 

•008020 

40° 

'006754 

'006588 

r,0° 

•C05730 

'005637 

70“ 

•004296 

'004145 


As at the critical temperature, there would be some viscosity 
still, a more rational formula would be of the type, 


v=A. 


t~h 


+e 


namely, v = '00134. 

C. Bingham’s formulae : 
c 


+ •00016 


( 1 ) 4 >-- 


( 2 ) 

(3) 


#=A4> 


B 






( 4 ), .. T'=^a<f>-B + 


+ c 

i-c 

y s 


<!> 


where 4> is fluidity. 

With constants, to suit the case of water, a formula 
of the above type may be put down as 

^=56■7+l•9292^+■01‘i46#*-•000033#^ - 


F. 29 
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D. Arrhenius’ formulae : — 

(1) log r]=a+M 

(2) logi;=logMo + ci 

(3) log T}~a+ht+ct^ 

Thus, for water, the following is got 
log 77=2‘184--01055^+ 0000325#V 


Results 


Temperature 

Computed values 

Experimental , 

40° 

•00652 

■006688 

50° 

•00547 

•006537 

60° 

•00466 

■004752 

70° 

•00402 

•004144 

80° 

■00354 

•003655 

90° 

■00315 

•003260 


Extending it to the fourth power of temperature the 
following formula is devised : 

log ij=2'2600--0145313f+'0(X)12064#* 

- -0000007642# ’ + -0000000023#' 


Results 


Temperature 

Computed values of 
viscosity 

Experimeuta! values 
of viscosity 

0° 

•01778 

■01780 

10° 

-01306 

‘01305 

20° 

■01004 

■01005 

30' 

■008013 

■008020 

40° 

■006593 

•006588 

60° 

■005545 

•006537 

60° 

■004757 

•004752 

70' 

■004137 

■004144 

80° 

■003264 

•003260 

90° 

■002949 

■002945 


E. Arrhenius’ formulae for solutions : 

(1) log ri=$o+^ 

(2) log r]=i>+0o+4io* 
where e is concentration, 
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To devise a general formula embodying both concentra- 
tion and temperature, has not been an easy affair. For 
the two solutions, namely, of sodium chloride and potassium 
chloride, the two following formulae have at last been 
worked out. 

(а) For sodium chloride solutions : 
log 5?=2 l84-'0l066#+-0000325!f® 

-I- c{ -35644 + 0069^ -0000 1 #“ } 

+ c“{' 157 - 0013#} 

(б) For potassium chloride solutions; 

log i?=2l84--0l065#+ -0000325#* 

-l-c { 216-1- •00826#-’000025#*} 

-l-c’'{-308 - 0042#} 

where c is concentration and # is temperature. 


Besults for potassium chloride solutions- 


Temperature 

Oonoentration 
(gm. mol, with 
100 gms. water) 

Computed valueir-' 
of viscosity 

Experimental 
values of 
viscosity 

40' 

*1 

•00671 

•00674 


•2 

•00689 

•00689 


•4 

•00741 

•00743 

60' 

1 

•00573 

•00578 


*2 

•00695 

•00594 


•4 

•00651 

•00660 

60' 

■2 

•00521 

•00522 


■4 

•00577 

•00576 


•6 

•00636 

•00638 

70' 

■2 

•00462 

00460 


•4 

•00518 

-00512 


•6 

•00582 

•00572 

80* 

•2 

•00416 

•00410 


■4 

•00471 

•00462 


•6 

•00530 

•00512 

90* 

•2 

•00380 

•00371 


•4 

•00430 

•00422 


•6 

•00487 

•00476 
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The above -work was done in order to provide ready- 
made snitable constants to those who might like to use 
them and in order to give some of the empirical forranlse a 
rational look and arouse interest to find a way in them. 


SECTION III 

PHYSICS 




THE SECONDARY SPECTRUM OF HYDROGEN 


BY 

D. S. JOG, M.Sc., 

Empress Victoria Reader. 

It is really very remarkable that hydrogen, the simplest 
of all known substances should be capable of emitting spectra 
constituting thousands of lines. Hydrogen is known for a 
long time to emit the following spectra: 

(1) Spectrum due to atomic hydrogen consisting of — 

(a) the well-known Balmer series in the visible 
and near ultra-violet, 

(&) the Lyman series in the extreme ultra-violet, 

(c) the Paschen series in the near infra-red, 

(d) the Brackett series in the farther infra-red. 

Out of these all, but the Balmer series, were 
discovered at a comparatively later date, after the 
development of spectroscopy on experimental and 
theoretical sides. 

(2) Spectrum due to molecular hydrogen. 

Besides the spectral series of lines due to atomic 
hydrogen there are thousands of other lines con- 
stituting the spectrum of hydrogen. These lines are 
obtained under suitable conditions of excitation, and 
have been attributed to hydrogen in the molecular 
state. The spectrum is generally known as the 
Secondary — or sometimes also as the Many-lined — ■ 
spectrum of hydrogen. Of course, only the portion 
of the spectrum lying in the visible and the near 
ultra-violet was subject of early investigation. Later 
works of Lyman, Wigner, Werner, Dieke and 
231 
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Hopfield, Hori, Witmer, and others have explored 
the spectrum far into the extreme ultra-violet up to 
about X 840. On the infra-red side Gale, Monk, 
and Lee’s data exist up to X8900 and Poetckar’s 
data extend up to X11065. A further extension of 
the spectrum in this region is expected to be of 
great value in the analysis of the spectrum, 

Besides the above two types of spectra hydrogen is also 
known to emit a continuous spectrum under proper excita- 
tion, in the ' region X3300 to X1600. In fact Dieke and 
Hopfield and severar other investigators also have very 
successfully used this as a source of continuous spectrum in 
their investigations in the ultra-violet and Schumann region 
(upto X 1600). 

THEORETICAL IMPORTANCE 
This molecular or secondary spectrum of hydrogen is 
very important from the theoretical point of view. For, 
as hydrogen is the simplest molecule we can conceive of, a 
theory giving satisfactory explanation of its spectrum may 
form a proper starting point for understanding and 
explaining spectra of other molecules (molecular spectra 
in general). It is, however, interesting to note that this 
spectrum defied attempts at explanation for a long 
time; and even now, it has only been possible to make 
very little progress in this direction. The chief diffi- 
culty confronted by early investigators in attempts to 
classify the spectrum arose from the fact that, whereas all 
other molecular spectra were known to possess a band struc- 
ture with systems of bands possessing band-heads fvery close 
grouping of lines sometimes giving appearance of a continu- 
ous spectrum), ^this secondary spectrum of hydrogen showed 
no , such characteristics. As, an example of characteristic 
banded structure with systems of bands possessing 
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band-heads picture of the spectrum of cyanogen molecule 
will serve excellent purpose. The following picture shows 
part of the spectrum of GN-molecule. The banded structure 

and band heads referred to above are clearly evident in 
the picture. 



ON-Moleciilo Fict-iires of the spectrum of GN'-molecule. 


As stated above, the spectrum of hydrogen on the other 
hand instead of showing any such characteristic structure 
of band spectra seemed to consist of fairly widely spaced 
lines, and therefore greatest difficulty was found in attack- 
ing its analysis, as in early investigations of all molecular 
band spectra the band heads had always served as the best 
clues for classification. Fulcher was the first to give the 
clue that in the secondary spectrum also there are nearly 
constant frequency (vibration frequency) differences as is 
characteristic of other molecular spectra. The reason why 
spectrum shows no band heads is that the frequency intervals 
(rotation frequency intervals which are approximately equal 
to 2B) in the lines are large as the rotation term B for 
hydrogen is large. 

h where, 

B = /$=Planck^s universal constant, 

Io==moinent of inertia of rnoL 
Mh =mass of hydrogen atom. 

1^=—™— •!’= the distance between the, H-atoras in 

^ the molecule. 
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As in the case of hydrogen is very small on account 
of Mh, B which is inversely proportional to lo is, therefore, 
large and consequently the frequency intervals (approxi- 
mately =2B) are large. This may be better realised after 
we shall have dealt (in brief) witli the tlieory of bands. 

(xlitscher at the instigation of Sommerfeld plotted the 
intensities of the. lines of the secondary spectrum (in the 
visible) and got marked maxima near about the Ha, 

Hs, Balmer lines of hydrogen atom. The following table is 
constructed to show how the intensity maxima in the mole- 
cular spectrum of hydrogen are situated relatively to the 
Balmer lines of hydrogen atom. 



a(A“) 

S{A°) 

y(A°) 



8 (A°) 

H 

6663 

i 

4861 

4340 

4102 

i 

6018 

4490 

4025 ^ 

3812 


Table I 


The following figure illustrates the intensity curves 
obtained by (Bitscher. It needs no additional explanation. 

..Jty 
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Intensity Curves by Glitsoher. 

In 1926 Richardson undertook an extensive investiga- 
tion of the secondary spectrum. He showed that the four 
above groups obtained from G-litscher’s analysis really 
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formed four band systems of similar structure. He also 
found that their electronic terms formed Rydberg sequences 
like the Ha, H/s, H^y, Hs, Balmer lines and therefore denoted 
them by analogy as a, e.r, 8- 

Ultra-violet Spectrum 

Lyman was the first to discover a number of bands 
in the extreme ultra-violet (in the Schumann region) these 
were further extended by Wigner. Witmer showed that 
they consist of a long progression of the same initial 
levels. Werner, in 1926, found a number of bands 
extending into farther extreme ultra-violet region (Lyman 
region). The bands discovered by Lyman and Werner 
are known after their discoverers as Lyman and Werner 
bands respectively. Dieke and Hopfield, in 1927, obtained 
absorption spectra of cold hydrogen gas and found that 
both Lyman as well as Werner bands were present in 
absorption. It was thus evident that both these systems of 
bands had the same initial level (in absorption, or the same 
final level in emission) — the ground state ‘A’ of hydrogen 
molecule. The transitions were represented as 

Lyman bands A< B, 

Werner bands A< C, 

The level ‘ B ’ is about 90000 cms.”’^ above ‘A’ and the 
level ‘O’ is about 99000 cms.-^ above ‘A-’ All these points 
will be detailed in the discussion to follow later on. Hori 
has made a more or less complete analysis of Werner bands. 
According to him these bands consist of P, Q, and R 
branches. He has also partly analysed the Lyman bands and 
concludes that these bands contain an R and identical P and 
Q' branches. Dieke and Hopfield from their absorption 
spectra had also given part analyses of both these bands. 
Later Schaafsma and Dieke gave an almost complete analysis 
of the Lyman bands as regards their vibrational and rota- 
tional structures. They obtain only P and R branches. 
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There are reasons (as will be seen later.) to suppose that Q' 
branch is altogether absent. Now as the Werner, as well as, 
Lyman bands end on the ground state (and eonse<|uentiy 
obtained in absorption also) are, therefon^. by analogy in 
the same relation to the a, e, r, S-bands, as the Lyman 
series to the Balmer series of lines. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The secondary spectrum of hydrogen is probably the 
most complicated of molecular spectra and as referred to 
al)OVe has defied attempts at eompiete analysis. .Several 
investigators therefore performed (|uaiitative experiments 
to find the effect of different kinds of excitation on the type 
of spectrum, so as to obtain clues for analysis. Till very 
recently, however, no accurate experimental data were avail- 
able except those of Merton and Barratt. In recent years, 
however, many other investigators (Tanaka, Sandemann, 
Allibone, Deodhar, and others) have made accurate measure- 
ments in different regions of the secondary spectrum, 
observed under different conditions of excitation. The 
most comprehensive investigations were taken u|) only 
within the last couple of years in America conjointly by 
Gale, Monk and Lee and in Germany by Finkelnburg, and 
today very accurate data are available from ^ 3.314 to 
X 8902. Gale, Mank and Lee, have given measurements 
of 3064 lines between x 3394 and x 8902 which are accur- 
ate up to three places of decimals with the exception of a 
few lines in the red and infra-red part of the spectrum. 
Finkelnburg obtained a very much larger number of lines and 
his list contains results of his measurements of 3667 lines 
between X3314 and X4860 measured accurately* up to three 
places of decimals. Thus very excellent data for investi- 
gation into the structure and analysis of the spectrum exist 
from the near ultra-violet to the near infra-red. Though 
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almost all lines in the extreme ultra-violet seem to have been 
explained, there still remain some which have not yet been 
classified. The data in this region are those due to Lyman, 
Wigner, and Werner. It may be expected that additional 
data in this region may not only be helpful but is necessary 
for a more complete elucidation of the spectrum. The same 
may be said about the infra-red part of the spectrum where 
comparatively very little of good data are available, at 
present- 

THEORETICAL 

Theory op the Electronic Band Spectra 

Before taking up a theoretical discussion of the spec- 
trum it may not be out of place to give a brief survey of the 
theory of band spectra and the mechanism of their emission. 
It is quite well-known that in the case of atoms the atomic 
energy in the normal or any excited state is directly depend- 
ent upon and, therefore, determined from the configurations 
of the electrons in the atom. In the case of molecules, 
however, the matters are not so simple. The total energy 
‘W’ possessed by a molecule is due to, and governed by, 
three factors : 

(1) Its electronic state ; that is, the configuration 
of the electrons in the molecule. These as in 
atoms are a system of quantised states. 

(2) Its vibrational state ; that is, the amplitude 
of vibrations of the nucleii of the molecule 
along the line joining the nucleii in the simple 
ease of diatomic molecules. The amplitudes of 
the nuclear vibrations and therefore the vibra- 
tional energy can have only a set of values 
quantised by the vibrational quantum number ‘< 7 ’. 

(3) Its rotational state ; that is, the angular velo- 
city with which the nucleii rotate about an axis 
perpendicular to the nuclear axis (in diatomic 
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molecules). This angular velocity and therefore the 
rotational energy can possess only a. set of values 
quantised by the rotational quantum numh(>r ‘to’. 

The energies possessed by the molecule on account of 
these factors are respectively termed as — («) electronic 
energy ( Wg), {b) vibrational energy (Wj,), itnd (c) rota- 
tional energy (W^). The total energy ‘W’ of the molecule 
therefore is given by, 

W=Wg -fW,. 

It has been definitely established that tlie vibrational energy 
Wc of a molecule is given by the simple relation 

Wj, =vhwo {I— XV ... .) 

where, v is the vibration quantum numlier (with half 
integral values of magnit ude depending upon 
the state of vibration of the nuclcii) 


Wq— the natural frequency for very small amplitudes 
of vibration of the molecule 


Also Wr the rotational energy is given Ity the simple 
relation 

W,- = — r— n or Bhm (m+]); B = „ 5 . 

OB' I oir 1 

where, Planck’s universal constant. 

I=Moment of Inertia of the mo]ecula.s. 

TO=Rotational quantum number (having all 

integral values 0, 1, 2, . . .) 

Now the total energy ‘"W’ of the molecule can change 
corresponding to changes in any of the energies We, Wr.Wj-. 
It may be mentioned here that generally in molecular 
spectra the magnitudes of these energies are in the order, 
W„>>W„>>We" 

and also the magnitudes of the changes in these energies 
are in the order, 


AW„ > >AW,.>> AWr . 
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Let us for the time being restrict ourselves to the 
changes /iWv and aW*-. It is known that the change AWt-, 
in the vibrational energy, can take place only by transitions 
of the molecule from one vibrational state corresponding 
to a particular integral (or strictly, half integral) value of 
the vibration quantum number v to another state with 
another value v so that AV = a'— a is an integer which 
may have any integral value ± 0, 1, 2, .... On the other 
hand the change AWr, in the rotational energy is restricted 
by the selection rule that Am (the change in the rotational 
quantum number) must be, 

Am=0, or ± 1. 


Now, the total change of energy at any instant produced 
by the above three effects will be given out as a monochro- 
matic radiation (forming one of the lines of the bands) of 
frequency v such that 

_ AW. -h AW„ +AW . 

” h 


where etc. are the corresponding frequencies, 

or substituting for vr 

_ , , /?.(m4* l) (m“f2) 'll 

V = ] 

~^e +i'j,+ Bm(m+l)— B' (m + 1) ('m-f-2) 


B 


h 


and B' = 


h 


■' 8,r"L' 

I and 1' are the moments of inertia of the molecule in 
the two different states of rotation. 


Now as has been mentioned above the magnitudes of 
the frequency values are generally 

r. >>v,, > >v^ 

The above equation thus signifies that corresponding to 
every electron configuration of the molecule there is a set of 
vibrational states defined by the vibrational quantum num- 
bers !;=0, 1,2, 3, . . . j and that corresponding to each 

of these vibrational states there is a set of rotational states 
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defined by the rotational, quantum nunibers ni=0, 1, 
2, . . . This has been very beautifully illustrated by a 

diagram (due to Birge) reproduced below. It is a schematic 
representation of a part of the energy levels for tlu; second 
positive group of Nitrogen. 


D c EMISSION ® t 

1 1 ^ 

‘ ‘ B 



(«) Set of electronic levels, drawn to scale for tlie neutral nitrogen 
molecule. Z> = 65,110 cm* 

(6) Set of vibrational levels attached to electronic level JS, and constitut- 
ing initial states of the first positive group of nitrogen. 20 b ““Oit == 
28,477 cm-*. 

(o) Partial set of rotational levels attached to vibrational level 4 b , and 
constituting final states of the XB710 I >and of the secoiul positive 
group of nitrogen. In the XB371 baud, this set has been followed 
tois=^96. 

Picture of Energy levels of Second Positive Group of Xitrogen (Report on 
Molecular Spectra, p. 102, Birge. ) 

The set of vibrational states given correspond to a parti- 
cular electronic configuration (say B). Again taking a 
particular vibrational state (say v = 4b) of tins sot there is a 
number of rotational states corresponding to it as repre- 
sented in the diagram. Thus wlien an electron transition 
takes place, say, from C to B, there are possible several tran- 
sitions between the various vibrational states corresponding 
to 0 and B. Again restricting ourselves to a particular 
vibrational transition out of these (sayi 4 b < — — fie) there are 
possible several different transitions between the different 
rotational states corresponding to each of the two viiirational 
states (4b<- — 6c). Thus for each transition between two 
vibrational states there is a band (corresponding to the differ- 
ent transitions in the rotational states) with positive, 
negative, and zero branches corresponding to the change 
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AW = + 1,-1 or 0, respectively, of tke rotational quantum 
numbers. The above equation can be put in the form 
v = A±Bw+ Om’‘ for Aw= ± 1 

where, A=vc +v^ +- 7 v-^ 


or=A'+0»w”forAm=o'A'=j/^ +v^ 

We and We being fixed the Change in W^ gives the 
above equation. Plotting the v, w curve two parabolas are 
obtained for A w= + 1 and— 1. These branches are known 
as positive (or R), and negative (or P) branches respectively. 
The picture below clearly explains this. Mark how the 
negative branch turns upon itself for higher values of m. 
There is a crowding of lines near this turning point, which 
gives to the band the appearance of a head at this place- 
These diagrams are known as Fortrat’s diagram of bands. 
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PorAm==0, we get„ =A''+G)m'‘ which also gives a para- 
bola, and this system of lines is known as the zero or Q 
branch of the band. 

In general each band is characterised with a head 
which, as referred to above corresponds to an apex in the 
negative branch. Bands with the same value of A v, (say 2) 
but different values of v' and v" {e.g- 0* and 2", V and S'', 
2' and 4", . . .) form a group of bands with a 

series of subheads under a chief head which is the strongest 
and generally corresponds to transitions, 

or V — f — — ^ v' = 0 

or X) ~ 0 > v" = p 

For other values of Av (say 1, 3, 4 etc.,) there are other 
similar groups of bands and so on. All these above are band 
systems for a particular electron transition, say, C to R. For 

other electron transitions (say, from R) there will be 

such other systems of bands, but they will lie in other region 
at a comparatively greater distance. With this information 
about the theory and mechanism of the omission of band 
spectra, we shall proceed with the theoretical discussion 
of the secondary spectrum of hydrogen. 


THEORETICAL DISCUSSION 


It has been emphasised by several investigators that the 
secondary spectrum of hydrogen resembles that of He-atom 
on the one hand, and of He, -molecule on the other. The 
points of resemblance may be summarised as follows : 

(a) Like the He-atom or the He,-moIecule the elec- 
tronic terms of Hi are divisible into two distinct sets of 
non-intercombining states, triplets and singlets (ortho* 
and par- of He, and He,), 


V ^ ■ *' 
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(b) As in the case of He 2 -molecule the spacings of 
lines in the Hi -bands are wide and there are no heads. 



Diagram for showing par-and ortho-heHum terms (Atomic Structure and 
Spectral Lines, Sommerfeld, Third Edition, English Translation, p, 323). The 
two thick vertical lines in the central part of the diagram indicate that direct 
transitions between the par-helium and ortho-helium terms are not admissible. 

(c) In the case of Hog-bands the alternate rotation 
levels are altogether absent thus causing absence, in the 
spectrum, of alternate lines in the rotational structure of the 
bands. In Hi’bands all the levels are present but are 
alternately weak and strong thus giving rise to alternation 
of strong and weak intensities of lines in the rotational struc- 
ture. 

(d) In hydrogen as in the case of helium (Hei) the 
electronic (We), vibrational (W^), and rotational (W,.) ener- 
gies of the molecule do not differ widely in magnitude as 
otherwise is commonly the case in molecular spectra in 
general. It has been already remarked before that for 
molecular spectra generally, W^>> W„>> W,.. But in the 
case of Hea, 

W« may be as small as 1000 cm.~‘ 

W^may be as great as 1700 ,, 
and Wr may be as great as 3000 ,,. 
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So also in the case of Ha, though this is less exaggerated 
than in Hea, they do not differ so widely as in other spectra. 
In hydrogen, 

We is as small as 8107 cnis.”' (for 8 bands) 

W„ is as great as 4159 „ (Ao — Ail 

W,. is as great as 110 ,, 

Let us now consider the electronic terms in the Hr 
molecule leaving aside for the present the vibrational and 
rotational terms. It is a well-known fact that before the 
development of modern atomic theories and even till the 
time the celebrated Heisenberg* Hund theory entered upon 
the field of spectroscopy the classification of the atomic spec- 
tral lines was carried out with arbitrary nomenclature as- 
signed to the terms corresponding to different electronic states ; 
the nomenclature being created at the free will of the indi- 
vidual investigator. With the advent of Hund’s theory the 
whole jumble of arbitrary notations has been cleared up and a 
thorough and systematic elucidation of spectrum due to any 
atom can be given on a uniform and well established system 
of notation. A coordination between the electronic con- 
figurations of any atom and the types and number of possible 
terms arising from them can be conveniently worked out 
without much difficulty; and the identification of lines and 
their assignments can be made with definiteness as due to 
transitions between partioularterms belonging tothe particular 
electron configurations of the atom. Similar was (and still 
to a great extent is) the case with molecular spectra. 
The electronic transitions bad been denoted by early 
investigators on arbitrary nomenclature as between elec- 
tronic states Ac— B or AC 0 and so on (as is 

done in the case of Lyman and Werner bands of 
hydrogen). Such nomenclature, however, does not give any 
definite picture of the real process as is now obtainable in the 
case of atoms. In recent years, however, after the Heisen- 
berg-Hund theory was fully recognised to have achieved 
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almost unquestioned success in the complete elucidation 
of atomic spectra, the same authors made attempts to extend 
the theory so as to be applicable to the case of molecules also ; 
and they have pointed out that the same theory as yras 
applied in calculating terms from electron configurations in 
the atom can be applied with some modifications for calcu- 
lating the electronic energy levels from the electron configu- 
rations in molecules. This extension of the theory, however, 
has found success to a certain extent in the simple case of 
diatomic molecules. An explanation of the Hea-spectrum on 
this new electronic level scheme has been given to a certain 
extent by Curtis and Harvey (Proc. Roy. Soc., 125), while 
Richardson and coworkers as well as Finkelnburg and Mecke 
have been only partly successful in doing so in the case of 
hydrogen. Very few assignments have been made with 
certainty. The details of this will follow in later discussion ; 
for the present we shall consider in what manner has the 
Heisenberg-Hund theory been modified by its authors so as 
to fit in the case of molecular spectra. 

The main features of this theory for the case of mole- 
cules may be briefly summarised as follows ; We shall takethe 
case of diatomic molecules only, and in particular that of 
hydrogen. Below are given pictures of the He-atom and 
hydrogen molecule for comparison, as one (He) is an atom 
containing two electrons and the other (Hg) is a molecule 
containing two electrons. A comparison of the two oases wdll 
be very interesting. 



- e 

He-atom M ^-molecule 


A and B are the mioleii of the H-atoms in the HB-moIeculeB 


The HBiSENBERa-lSfxjKrD Theory fob Diatomic Molechles, 
A.S on the ceiitral nuclear field is superposed a 
strong electric field (due to the two nucleii) along the nuclear 
axis, there should arise term sequences additional to the 
usual S, P, D, . . . .in atoms. 

(2) In atoms each electron has orbital angular 
momentum corresponding to azimuthal quantum number 
h, (for an individual electron) and a half quantum number 
Se = i of the spin angular momentum. The result of 
all the yfee’s and s/s is denoted by ‘P and ‘.s' respec- 
tively- In molecular case this ‘T (the resultant of all 
electronic ^<,’8) may be expected in the ordinary case to 
execute an essentially uniform precessional motion about 
the inter-nuclear axis because of the strong axial field 
due to the nucleii being superposed on the central field. 
The of the electrons being electrically coupled to the 
nuclear axis gets, therefore, quantised about it and gets 
resolved into two components one x along this axis and the 
other perpendicular to it. The latter component may not 
concern us here for the present. The x may have any inte- 
gral values between ‘f and 0. Thus for, 

‘Z’=0 x,=0 

‘r=i x,=0x, = i 

^*“2 Xi =0 Xg “ 1 X3^2 

and so on. 

(3) As in atomic spectra ‘s’ is not affected directly 
by the electric field of the nucleii, but it tends to interact 
magnetically with T. Here x (the component of ‘ T along the 
nuclear axis) is effective in orienting ‘ s ' (as ‘ T processes 
rapidly about this axis). There may arise two cases in this 
interaction between X and ‘s’. 

(i) The interaction between x and ‘s' sufficieniiy 
intense . — (In this case ‘s’ is quantised with respect 
to the internuclear axis about which it p recesses- 
The corresponding quantum number is ‘s’. This 
always happens when the molecule does not rotate 
as a whole and when x>0(forx-=0 means no 
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^ ^ ^ of ‘i’ along the axis). With given 

values of \ and ‘s’ the same terms as in the case of 
atom arise, but unlike the atoms the components 
-will be equally spaced though the separation is of 
the same order of magnitude as in atoms. 

(a) The interaction between \ and ‘s’ small . — In this 
case the torque causing ‘s’ to follow the rotation 
of the nuclear axis may become inadequate as the ■ 
rate of the nuclear rotation increases. A gradual 
transition would then occur with increasing ‘m’ 
(rotation quantum number), from a condition in 
which ‘s’ was quantised along the nuclear axis to a 
condition in which ‘s’ is oriented and quantised 
with respect to K, the total rotation moment of the 
molecule (this is known as uncoupling phenomenon). 
With this introduction let us now proceed to calculate and 
compare the electronic terms of the Hi-molecule and H^-atom. 
We shall first calculate the terms of the He-atom. The normal 
H,,-atom has both the electrons in the Ki- level. The excited 
states are obtained (supposing one of the twm electrons to 
be always fixed in the Ki-level) by the combinations:— 


K,X,,K,X„K,X,.... 

where X, represents the L,, Mi, N,,...... levels 

X^ ,, ,, Ijs, ...... ,, 


X3 ,, ,, Mfl, O3, ...... 

Then for the different electron configurations we get the cor- 
responding terms in Helium as follows : — 

Table II 


Electron Eonfio'. 


Terms 

Normal atom 

2K, 

ie,= 0:L=0 

SiU = ± ij s^®='+-2 ;S=0 
(Pauli’s principle) 

'So. 

Excited atom 

K, X, 

h 1=0^3 3=0 ; L=0 

'Se 5. " ^ ■ 

.-. 'So. ’Si. 
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Table II (Continued). 


■ BleotroU' Oonig. 

! ' ' ■■■ ! " . . 

Terms : 


L=1 


KiX. 

S=0,1 

Ip, sp 


L =0K=2;L=2 


K,X, 

Se^ =i St^ ; S=0,l 

'D,, 


In this way we get the electronic terms of He-atora. 
In the case of the H, -molecule though the number of elec- 
trons is the same as in He-atom two) the matters are 
more complicated as mentioned above on account of the 
presence of two nucleii and a consequent axial field between 
them. The same procedure is to be adopted in calculation 
of terras for Hi as in the He-atom, with the only difference 
that instead of the l^a (the angular momenta for the 
different electrons) we have now to use ^/s (the components 
of l,’s along the nuclear axis). Here also we make the 
assumption that whereas in the normal Hi-molecule the 
electron in both the atoms is in the Ki-level of the corre- 


sponding atom, not more than one electron is displaced in 
the excited state of the molecule; that is, one of the two 
electrons always remains fixed in the normal (K,)-level 
of its atom, and that the other electron runs up to the higher 
levels. Richardson justified this assumption on the ground 
that as yet no such evidence has been found from the energy 


values that in any of the known levels more than one 
electron is excited. Thus we have got in H,, 


one atom 


K, 

( 1 ) 

Li L, 


M, M, M, 


Normal 


other atom 

K, 

(1) 

! 1-^9 

( 1 ) ( 1 ) 

M, M, M, 
( 1 ) ( 1 ) ( 1 ) 
Excited 
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, (It may be remarked here that even in this simplest 
case of hydrogen molecule it is not possible to give a physi- 
cal picture of the actual state of the molecule in excita- 
tion.) 

In the normal state of the molecule both the atoms 
will have electrons in the Ki-levels (that Is-states). The 
corresponding spectral terms are, therefore, 

Electrons Config. Terms 

KiK, ;,=0, 1^=0 

X I =0 Xa=0 the re.snltan(- A=0 a 2 state 

(Extending Pauli’s principle to molecular case also, we 
suppose that the spins s, =+iand s, =Ti, the resultant 
spin ‘S’ = 0. The 2 term is therefore a singlet. The normal 
state of hydrogen molecule is therefore a *2 state corre- 
sponding to the 'So in the case of atoms (He-atom). This is 
consistent with the fact that hydrogen molecule is diamag- 
netic. Let us now calculate the terms for excited states 
KiXi, KiXj, KiXa ... of the hydrogen molecule. 


Electrons Config. 


Terms 



Is 

ns 


K,X, 

z,=0. 

L=0 ; 

Si =1, 


x,=0, 

x.=o : 

11 

p 



> 

II 

O 


Is 

np 


K,X. 

L=0, 


C — 


Xi=0, 

\ 2 =0, 

S j — 2, 

1 




S=0, 1 



A=0, 1. 


Is 

nd 


K,X, 

L=0, 


II 


X)=0 

x,=o, 1 , 

2. 


S=0, 1. 

A=0, 1, 2. 



1 

I 


2, 



'2, ’2 

'•jr, “tt 

‘A, "A 


Comparing all these terms due to the Hj-molecule 
with those of the He-atora (as is done in the following 
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table) it will be quite evident that the coi‘resi)on(Iinff terms 
in Ha are much larger in number. 


Table HI 


OonfiguratioTi. 

1 

He~Terms. j H^j-Terins. 

■ . i ■ 

K.K, 

1 

’So 1 ‘s 

K,x, : 

IQ 3q I: dv: 

Ooj 1 ^ 

K,x; 

\ 1 p 3 p ' i iy V * rr 'w 

■ -L At i Of If S'* j ^ 

K,X, 

; ‘Sy'S.'ir,V’A,’A 

■ i ■ 


Comparison of the terms of Hj-molecule witii those of 
He-atorn. 


It is necessary to mention here that the terms, 21, tt.a, 
etc., correspond to values of A = 0, 1, 2, . . . respectively 
(as is evident from the calculation of the terms made above), 
and are so denoted by the Greek symbols merely to dis- 
tinguish them from the atomic terms S, P, 1), . . . for 

‘r=0, 1,2, . . . The selection rules for the molecular 

case are like the atomic case, 

SA=±1 

8S=0, That is, no inior-oombination of the 
triplet and Kinglet system i.s suppo.s- 
ed to be allowe<l. 

After thus calculating the electronic terms for different 
electron configurations of the excited molecule, attempts have 
been made by some investigators (Richardson and his co- 
workers, Finkelnburg and Mecke, and others) at assigning 
definite electronic level terms on this new scheme to the arbi- 
trarily denoted terras (A, B, C,L,M,N, . . .) used in the earlier 
analyses by different investigators. And though it has not 



1'able IV 

Electronic Terrns of Ht-molccul^. 
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been possible to make these identifications of levels com- 
pbdoly and witli pei’fect definiteness, it aoems so far c|uite 
certain that tlie stc|)S are l>eing taken in the right dire(*tion. 

CLASSIFICATION 

The following table is drawn to reina^Bent the. stnietnre 
of electronic t(‘rnis of Ha and gives tlui terms that are 
either definitely or provisionally identilied and evaluated. 
A refon!nc(i to this table will be helpful in following the 
details of classification of the bands identified up till now, 
as iHigards their electronic displacement according to tfie 
extended Hund’s theory to molecular cases. 
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Explanation OF THE Table 

Each horizontal row in the table corresponds to the 
same total quantum number, « = 1, 2, 3, 4, . . . . ■ (written 
at the beginning of each row) according as the excited 
electron is in the L, M,N, . . . level (n = l being the normal 
state, Ki of the running electron and therefore of the 
molecule also). Each row is divided into columns as 
represented at the top by the values 0, 1,2,... (or the 
letters s,23, fZ, ...) of the excited electron, according as 
it occupies the Xj, X^, Xj, . . . sublevels. The electronic 
terms corresponding to any excited state of the nioleculo 
(with given % and ‘ T values) are written in the correspond- 
ing columns by dividing the columns into requisite number 
of parts (equal to the number of electronic terms for the 
given n and ‘T). The numbers 1, 3, written alternately in 
the sections along each row represent the multiplicity 
(singlet or triplet) of a term. Thus for the normal state of H, 
(KxKi) corresponding to n=l and ‘T — O we have as 
calculated before, only a ‘2 term. It has been written in 
the corresponding position in the table as Is^S, denoting 
by the prefix (Is) the Ki-state of the running electron. 
The absence of Is® 2 state (according to Pauli's principle) 
is supported as referred to before, by the fact that Hi-molc- 
cule is diamagnetic. For n-2 there are two levels 
(Li and L,) corresponding to the two values, ‘/’ = 0 
and ‘ r = 1. The corresponding electronic terms due to 
each of these configurations (Li and L,) of the running 
electron as calculated above are written at the head of each 
section in the respective columns, 2s‘2 and 2s®2 for L, 
and 2p'S, 2p®S, 2p®jr, 2p®jr, for L,. For « = 3 there are 
three levels Mi, M,, Ms for the ‘T values 0, 1, 2, respect- 
ively. The same procedure as above is adopted in this case 
also in writing the electronic terms in the table. The 
pumbers in each sectioR written below the term designation 
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signify fcho frequoncy values of fclio eloctroiiii.' teruisj and 
those of the first vihration and rotutioii lev(ds resiH'ctivoiy. 
WIkm-o tlicHC latter (the term values for the first viiiration 
and rotation levels) values are not known the laispcctivc 
places are left hlank. Yalues not known definitely are 
marked (?). The ahhreviations {ah. and ea.) repniscnt 
‘ about ’ and ‘ calculated ’ respectively. 

Ui/rEA-vJoijET Bands 

Ikuid systems in this region were, as referred to on 
the beginning, discovered l>y Lyman and later lyxtmidcal by 
Wigner. Werner discovered anotlier system of bands on 
the still shorter wavelength side of Lyman bands. As in 
IHcke and Hopfield’s investigation of absorption spectrum 
of cold H, gas both Lyman as well as Werner bands were 
obtained, it is quite definite that they both end on the 
ground state A. (in the case of emission bands) of tlui Hi- 
molecule. On the new system of identification this ground 
state A and tlie electronic states B and C involvtai in the 
Lyman and Werner bands respectivedy (A<— B Lyman 
bands; A<~C Werner bands) are identified with electronic 
levels as follows, 

A=ls'S, B=2i>'2, C=2p'». 

The identification of A (the ground stabd with is* 2 
(the ground state of the molecule as (ailcutated by the new 
theory) is quite evident from the above explanation. As 
regards the identification of B and C, out of tiic [(ossiblc 
levels in total quantum number two, only E and 2 p‘>r 
(which is double 2 p'i»-a and ^pVt) arc ca(iab!o of oondun- 
ing with 2 giving strong band systems in this rtigion. 
The level B, of Lyman bands (which contain P and li 
branches only and in which the Q branch is altogether 
missing) has no rotational level missing and gives P and It 
branches only in combining with Is* 2 and is therefore 
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identified with 22^^ 2 as these above properties of the bands 
are exactly those to he expected of a 2 -level. The level 
G of the Werner bands (which shows the properties of 
a level, e.g.^ the initial rotation levels are altogether 
niissing, and gives P, Q, R, branches in combining with 
Is ‘ 2 ) is therefore identified with 22?^5r-]evel. These bands 
give P, Q, and E branches; and all known facts are in 
agreement with the classification. 

Besides these bands lying in the extreme ultra-violet, 
there have been discovered by Richardson, band systems 
in the near ultra-violet (and some part of violet also) ending 
on Dicke’s B-level (the 2p' 2 -level). The initial levels 
giving rise to this system of bands are arbitrarily termed 
as 4^A, 4*B, 4‘C, 4^B, 4‘ x. Their effective quantum 
numbers lie between 3‘9 and 4T. They have very low 
term values and therefore for four of them only 
progression is known and only for one the 1'4-ra" progres- 
sion also is obtained. Out of these systems 

2i) ’ 2«-4 ' B, 22) ’ 2 e4 ' 0, and 223 ' 2 .«-4 ’ B 

are the strongest. The others 2p^ 2 4-4) A, 4”^ x are quite 
weak. As is shown by Richardson in his diagram of elec- 
tronic levels all these five levels lie very close to one another 
and their band systems are very much mixed up together, 
strong parts of one system overlapping the weaker parts of 
the other. It is, therefore, very difficult to obtain a detailed 
classification and explanation of these systems. Richardson 
from a consideration of their properties assigns these levels 
provisionally as follows : — 

4‘A=4dV„,4’B=4(i'Ti,,4'0=4(i'2, 4'Cl _4d'2't.. 

4’BJ “4s'2i'^ 

and 4 ‘ x= 4d * A“ 

He remarks in this connection that for effective quantum 
number 4, there are no more known levels than the current 
theories can account for ; of course, this may only mean that 
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there are others which are weak and have not yet been 
detected- 

Visible Bands 

There is a very large number of bands in the visible. 
Let us first consider the s. y. S-bands which were the 
first band systems to be discovered in the secondary spectrum 
of hydrogen. As referred to in the beginning Glitscher 
was the first to obtain evidence of the existence of these 
band systems. Richardson later found that the null fre- 
quencies of these bands formed a Rydberg sequence, having 
a common final level- He and Das give a detailed classi- 
fication, as regards the vibration and rotation structures of 
the Q-l)ranches of the a and s bands. Later on Finkelnburg 
and Mecke gave a detailed vibration and rotation analysis 
of the Q-branches of the a, ^>y and, ^-band systems. Recent- 
ly Richardson and Das have given further analysis of 
the a and 6 bands as regards their vibration and rotation 
structures of the P' and R' branches also. 

Ricliardson finds that for the initial levels of the a, v, 
and <5 -bands the effective total quantum numbers are, 
for a~2-937 
g__3-942 
7 — 4-95 
6—5-95 

and that for the final level it is 

The properties of the initial terms are identical with 
the initial terms of the principal series of ortho-Helium. It 
is interesting to compare the term values of these levels. 

Table V 


Ortho-Helium. Hydrogen Molecule. 


Terms 

Term Values ' 

q-'erm Values 

Terms 

3P 

; 12746 

12719 

SpTT 

4P 

7093-6 

: 7067 

4pTt 

5P 

4510 

4493 

5p7r 

6P 

V 3117 

i ' 

3107 

6p7r 
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All these bands have P', Q and R' branches, with Q 
strongest and P' weakest- This is found to be so on analysis 
on account of the double nature of the initial {va, «) levels. 
No uncoupling has been found in these levels. The first 
rotation levels are missing. All these considerations lead 
to the conclusion that these initial levels must be mp ^-levels 
(}« = 2, 3, 4, and 5). Richardson is in favour of calling 
these levels as triplet ’’■•levels {mp^'^ ) whereas Finkelnburg 
assigns to them a singlet multiplicity (mp^^ ). Richardson’s 
justification for attributing triplet multiplicity to them is based 
on two facts. Firstly, as shown above the term-values have 
very close equality to ortho-helium (triplet) atomic P-terms, 
and secondly, 2s‘s which would otherwise be the final level 
for these bands has been already identified and explained as 
combining with 2p* 2 to give strong band systems in the infra- 
red. Both these, however, are not quite decisive justifications. 
One point should be further noted that the triplet character 
assigned to these levels has not yet been found to exist 
actually ; the lines are all single. This may perhaps be due 
to extremely small separations of component lines which may 
be further masked by the broadening of the spectral lines, 
which is so prominent in the case of hydrogen on account 
of its very small mass. The difficulties in accepting 
either Richardson’s or Finkelnburg’s views as final will be 
stated later on at a more appropriate place, when we shall 
have discussed a few more bands. It may be mentioned hero 
in brief about the vibration and rotation structure analysis of 
these bands, that the classification is extremely accurate, 
being correct to O'l cm’ The data used by Richardson 
and Das are that supplied by Gale, Monk and Lee. Several 
strong lines have been explained by this analysis. The 
unambiguity of the classification is evident from the extreme 
accuracy (of OT cm.' L) attained, in accounting for many 
of the strongest lines in the secondary spectrum of 
hydrogen. 
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A very large number of band systems in the visible is 
found to have a common final level, going down to the level 
2p' 2 (or Dieke’s B) level. These initial levels are all dis- 
covered by Richardson and arbitrarily denoted by him as 
3‘A, 3‘B, 3‘C, 3^K, 3^L, S/M, 3'N, 3'0, 3^Q, x4097 
(upper), x4l43 (upper), and the levels 4'A, 4‘B, 4'C, 4^x, 
and 4‘E. These latter (4 'A, etc.) have been already consi- 
dered above in the treatment of the ultra-violet bands. The 
others are to be considered hereafter. Richardson has recent- 
ly made an attempt, with some success, at assigning to these 
arbitrarily denoted levels definite states on the new electro- 
nic term scheme. In some cases it has been possible to 
make definite identifications, some are only provisionally 
identified, while a few have not yet been identified at all. 
All these levels go down to 2-level to give rise to bands 
in the visible. Tliese levels, however, differ very greatly in 
their properties and the characteristics of the band systems 
obtained from the transitions to 2p^S. These levels will be 
taken up one by one, or in groups as may be found conve- 
nient, and the justifications put forward by Richardson for 
identifying them with particular electronic terms on the new 
scheme, will be considered in each case. 

The hand systems from 3^ A, 3''C^ to 2p^'S 

These band systems are very extensive. They contain four 
initial and eight or nine final vibrational levels. The sys- 
tems include some of the strongest lines in the visible spec- 
trum of Hi. All these bands show uncoupling effect of the 
type noted in the spectrum of Hoi (this point may be taken 
up later). The system 2p‘2^— ~3^A has only P* and Rb 

branches whereas 2p^2 < - — 3 HI has only Q-branches. 

Both these (3* A, 3^B) have initial rotational levels missing. 
They are, therefore, evidently -levels. They also show 
some uncoupling. Their effective quantum number is 
approximately 3, and being ’T -levels they cannot be of 3s 
origin but must naturally be of 3c?-origin. They lie very 
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close to each other and also to 3*0 which as will be seen 
below is of 3d-origin ; so that they must be, 

3 *A= 3 d* giving P and R branches 

and 3*B=3f^*Trs giving Q branch only. 

The system 2 j 3 * 2 < 3 'C gives only P'andR' branches. 

Moreover the level 3*0 has no missing rotational level and 
shows very pronounced uncoupling ; and therefore it must 
be a 3c?*s-level. Taking Richardson’s views on this to be 
right, great difficulty arises in trying to explain the fact 
that whereas the singlet bands 

3|)^2< 3(i*s*’r 

show a complicated and abnormal rotational structure the 
triplet (Fulcher bands) 2s® which should (on 

account of the multiplicity of the levels) be expected to show 
a much more complicated structure are very simple and 
normal. On the other hand if Pinkelnburg’s view (which 
removes' the difficulty) be adopted the B-level of Dieke must 
be identified as a triplet (2p® 2 ) level. This would mean 

that the Lyman bands (A< B) which end on ls *2 we must 

expect are intercom bination bands, ls* 2 < — ^2p®2. If so, we 
must expect another very strong system of bands in the ex- 
treme ultra-violet, corresponding to the singlet combination, 
ls* 2 < 2 p* 2 . 

But as yet no trace of such band system has been obtained. 
How to explain this ? It seems evident therefore that in 
absence of further convincing evidences regarding this 
point the present assignments of these levels is quite un- 
certain and indefinite. 

Two other singlet levels of 3(2-origin (w 2 ., 3c^* A<., 
3cZ* A 4 ) are capable of giving band systems with 2 p *2 in the 
visible, though they may be very faint. These levels may be 
giving the system of bands starting with x4097, and x4143. 
The characteristics of the band systems tend to show that the 
initial levels of the bands beginning with x4097 and x4143 as. 
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x4097 (upper level) =^3c^^ A« 
x4143 (upper level) = 3<^* Aj 

giving rise to the corresponding bands in going down to the 
same final level 2 . 

From Table I, a transition — 3s^2 may be 

expected to give a strong system of bands in the visible. 
None of the unidentified level going down to 2p*S has been 
yet quite definitely assigned to this state. Richardson 
ambiguously assigns the levels 3^K, 3^0 or 3^N to this 
state. The 3‘K-level though it is more properly in the 
expected place has got a peculiar rotational structure, 
and if the 2' progression is placed correctly in this system 
it shows strong uncoupling which is not to be expected of 
an s2-state. As regards another probable identification of 
this 3^K some suggestions will be made later on. 

The 3 ^0-level possesses a rather high energy-value 
though it shows the proper rotation structure. Moreover, 
the band system is rather weak whereas the transition, 

2p‘2< 3 s‘ 2 should be expected to be very strong. Very 

recently Richardson has discovered bands in the visible 
green region going down to the level 2p^s- (or the initial 
level C of the Werner bands). The initial levels 4‘A, 4*B, 
4‘Oj 4^E, and 4*x are identically the same as have been 
mentioned previously to give bands in the extreme violet 
and near ultra-violet in going down to 2p^s. 

Richardson has identified another level 3^Q which 
gives only one weak progression in going down to 2^)‘5r . 
The level has the initial rotational level missing. It may 
therefore be identified as 3p*7r. The extremely weak 
nature of the progression can then be explained as due to 
the fact that the 3^5 cannot be ordinarily expected to 
combine with as AK=0 is forbidden by usual 

selection rules. By this identification Richardson seems 
to support the view (to be detailed later) of the possible 
existence of forbidden transitions in molecular spectra, *A 
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more detailed discussion of this point will be taken up 
later. 

Infra-red Band Systems 

A strong infra-red system of bands has been discover- 
ed by Richardson ending on the 22)‘s-level. The initial 
level which w'as originally denoted by Richardson as ‘ Infra- 
red’ and has a term-value of 25300, has been found by 
him to definitely have an effective quantum number 2. It 
should, therefore, evidently be a 2s‘S'level which alone 
can be expected to give strong band systems in this region 
(infra-red) in going down to 2p‘2. There is, however, found 
an abnormality of rotation structure, similar to that caused by 
uncoupling, and this gives a point for doubt as no uncoupl- 
ing can be expected for ss-levels. Richardson, however- 
assuraes this abnormality to be of some other kind and fixes 
up this ‘Infra-red’ level as 2s ^2. It will be shown later 
that this upper level of the infra-red bands is distinct from 
the 2p' JT which lies very close to it. Other band systems in 
the infrared have been recently discovered by Richardson. 
The initial levels 3 'A, 3^0, 3 ‘K and 3 ‘0 are identically 
the same as those w^hich give bands in the visible with 
2p^2. They are comparatively weak systems and full pro- 
gressions have not been traced for them. These bands 
have P^, Q, and R' branches, with Q generally the strongest 
and R the weakest. The bands lie in the near infra-red 
about X 7000 — 8000 bands corresponding to O'-^O'', 

2 ' >2*’ and 3' ^3'' have been obtained. This final level 

of these infra-red bands was found to be identical with 
Hori’s C-level (or the 2p^ ’!’ -level) and is therefore quite 
distinct from the initial level (termed as ‘ Infra-red ’ or the 
2s ^2-level, of the strong infra-red system ending on 2p‘ 2 
though the levels (2s and 2^^^ lie very close to each 
other, as will be quite evident from their term-values given 
in- the Table I, 
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Two other band systems going down to the leyel 2s®2 
have been identified by Richardson. The characteristics 
of these band systems go to confirm that the final level 
is a 2ss-level whether it be 2s^2 or 2s''2. The bands give 
P' and R' branches only and no Q branch. The initial 
levels must therefore necessarily be 2 levels. Richardson 
calls them and (w+l)p’s-respectively (?j = either 2 

or 3). The effective quantum numbers are repectively 
2‘485 and 3'53. The point whether n definitely possesses 
the value 2 or the value 3 has not been finally 
decided as yet. Some suggestions have, howeverj been made 
by the writer at the end of this discussion. In a recent 
paper (P. R. S.. August 1930) Dr. Chalk has extended 
Richardson’s analysis of the infra-red bands going down 
to the 2pir -level. He also obtains some lines corresponding 
to r--l%f 2p",r< 3^B. 

Thus after trying to explain the different levels, there 
still remain some to be accounted for. There are the levels 
3 ^M, 3 'L and two out of 3*0, 3 and 3*K which are 
additional to those which can be explained on the s and d 
scheme for total quantum number 3. No definite assign- 
ment has been possible for any of these levels- Let us, 
however, consider their general properties. All these levels 
are very similar in their properties. They 

(1) give rise to P' and R' branches only, in combining 

with 2p*2- 

(2) have no missing rotational levels thus strongly 

exhibiting the properties of S-levels- 

(3) show the same abnormal type of rotational struo- 

ture which suggests strong uncoupling. 

(4) give bands with with more complicated 

intensity distribution than other levels. 

Richardson suggests that perhaps by rearrangement of 
the initial vibrational levels this number may be reduced but 
not to less then 3; this point, therefore, still remains a puzzle. 
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So far we have seen how the different levels have been 
fitted into the new scheme- It will, however, be obvious 
from the table and the above discussion that there is yet 
much uncertainty regarding the identifications. A few 
suggestive remarks, regarding one or two points, are ventur- 
ed in this communication. Richardson assigns the 
and (n-t 1 ) 2/2 without definiteness to either » = 2 or 3. 
This is represented in the Table I by thick arrows with a 
mark of (?) at the end. From the following considerations, 
however, it seems that these levels correspond more suitably 
to the value of « = 3 than to w = 2. Comparing the energy- 
values of the already identified 2p- as well as 2s-levels 
with that of the njfi, level, it seems more probable that 
this wp*2 -level may be a 3p^s-level instead of a 2p®2 -level. 
This leaves the 2p®2 -level, with an approximate term-value 
of 48000, unidentified. The existence of this level is quite 
necessary, for otherwise it would be difficult to explain the 
secondary spectrum in the region ^3400. This level 2p^S may 
also give intercombination bands with Is* 2 (ls‘24-2p®2) 
in the extreme ultra-violet, in the region about \1300 to 2000. 
It will overlap the part of the Lyman bands up to xl600 and 
extend beyond to higher wavelengths up to x2000. The 
bands, however, may be expected to consist of very weak 
progressions, and might possibly on that account have 
escaped detection up to the present time. 

Now as regards the 3*K-level, Richardson has classi- 
fied it ambiguously as a 3s*2 -level. He has, however, as 
referred to before, stated that it shows a peculiar rotation 
structure. Besides it does not form a proper Rydberg 
sequence to 2s*2 (which has got a term-value of 25300). 
But for the uncoupling strongly shown by the bands (which 
cannot be expected of an s2-]evel) the level clearly shows 
all signs of an s2 -levels and, therefore, may possibly be 
identified with the 3s®S-level which has not been identified 
as yet. It forms a fairly proper Rydberg sequence to 2s^2 
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(which has a term-value 29340)!and would readily combine 
with the 2|j-terms. An objection that may be raised 
against this view is that it gives a strong system of bands 
in combining (intercombining) with 2p‘2 , whereas if it is 
triplet (2s®s) leVel this intercombination may not ordinarily 
be expected to give such a strong system of bands. As 
these points regarding the intensities of intercombination 
systems, etc.> have, however, not yet been quite definitely 
established in molecular spectra, this objection need not be 
too seriously considered. 

Deteemination op Teem Yalues. 

The electronic term-values for hydrogen molecule have 
been obtained by Richardson by adopting the following 
procedure. He assumed that the band systems 
2j3^2'^3^B and 2p*2< — 4‘B 

form a Rydberg sequence. Then using the Rydberg for- 
mula, 

_ . lQ9e78‘3 

where the symbols have their usual significance, namely, 

A=the term-value of the final level (here of 2p'2) 

m=ord 0 r number (always an integer) 

a5=a fractional constant characteristic of the initial term 

he obtained the values of A (i.e., of 2p^'s) and x by substitut- 
ing the values of the null frequencies of the above bands 
(2p^2^“3'R and 2p^2 < — - - 4 * B) for v, and in the 
above formula. He obtained the following values : 

A(2jp'2) = 34365 
X =0-0395 

From Dieke’s , analysis of the extreme ultra-violet Lyman 
bands it was known that, 

ls*2—2p*2 » 90204. 
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From this knowing the term-value of 2p* 2 as given above 
Is' 2 becomes easily known. 

ls*s — 2p'2* 90204 
1s'2-34365 = 90204 
ls's = 90204-f 34365 
= 124569 

From Hori’s analysis of the Werner bands in the 
Lyman region it wms known that 

ls'2-2i)'^ = 99205 

Prom this we can get the value of 2p'»r. 

= Is' 2 -99205 = 124569-99205 
= 2.5364. 

Thus knowing 2'p*s and 22 )'’r the term-values of other 
numerous levels combining with them to give the knowm 
systems of bands can easily be obtained. Richardson has 
obtained all his values by this method. The justification put 
forward by Richardson in support of the correctness of these 
values is as follows : From the term-value of the ground 
state Is' 2 of the hydrogen molecule the (spectroscopic) ioniza- 
tion potential comes to be 15'381 volts, in comparison 
to the electrically determined value 15'9 which is 
sure to be higher than the proper value as it includes the 
vibrational energy of the molecule. Also from the ioniza- 
tion potential 15'38l calculated spectroscopically the heat 
of dissociation of the hydrogen molecule comes out to be 
4*465 (taking Burrau’s value of the negative energy of 
Prom Witmer’s extrapolation of the frequency 
intervals of Is' 2 (using Birge’s method for determining the 
heats of dissociation of diatomic molecules) the value for 
the heat of dissociation of the hydrogen molecule is obtained 
equal to 4*34 volts, while direct experimental determination 
by Copeland andBichowsky gives a value 4*55+^0'16. These 
values are fairly in agreement with the values 4*465 volts 
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as derived from Bichardson’s term-values. It, therefore, 
seems quite certain from these considerations that 
Richardson’s term-values have been correctly assigned. 

Heat oe Dissociation op Hydeogen Molecule 

It may not be out of place to briefly describe here 
the method by which the heat of dissociation of diatomic 
molecules (Hi in particular) is determined from spectro- 
scopic data. Birge has given a theory of the method employ- 
ed in these cases. The following is a brief sketch of his 
theory, and its application in the case of hydrogen molecule. 
Supposing we have a molecule consisting of two atoms 
A and B in their fundamental states. The vibrational 
energy Wo in the fundamental states varies with the progress 
of ‘i;.’ As for example, Witraer finds the following values 
for AWo from the analysis of band spectra for Hi. 

Ao 4169 A, 2923 A, 3694 A, 3470 A 4 3243A, 

A, 3017 Ae 2784 A, 2547 A, 2290 A^ . . . . 

( Hori represents the progression of these values of 
AWo by 

AW,. =4416-2t;-130-22y“-2-694»’-0-1483«?") 

Birge states that one of the most striking facts concern- 
ing the sets of energy levels is that they are often observed 
to approach a point of confluence, that is, the separation 
of successive levels approaches zero. It has been experi- 
mentally proved in case of atoms that an electron is separated 
from the atom at the critical energy corresponding to 
the atom, that is, the energy at which separation of the 
successive electronic levels just becomes zero. This will 
of course only happen when the central force of attraction 
(to which the separation between any two electronic levels 
is directly proportional) has just become zero, so that the 
electron is just beyond the influence of the atomic nucleus 
(or core as the case may be). Similar set of electronic levels 
have been observed for a few molecules notably H* and Hei 
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A much more prevalent case, however, is that of vibrational 
energy levels. It can be said in these cases that dissociation 
occurs at the point of confluence (where the separation of 
successive levels just becomes zero) of such molecular energy 
levels. If we find the energy of the molecule corresponding 
to this point of confluence (that is, the energy of the molecule 
for the value of at which AW® =0) this energy will 
give us the heat of dissociation of the molecule. 

It is well known that molecules in the most excited 
states and sometimes in normal state dissociate into parts 
containing at least one excited atom. We have, however, 
to calculate the heat of dissociation as defined by the 
chemist, that is, the heat of dissociation of the molecule 
corresponding to its separation into two atoms in the normal 
state ; and this can be achieved from the above method due 
to Birge. The matters are quite simple so long as we know 
sufficient number of vibrational levels so that we can directly 
determine the energy of the molecule at the point where 
AW® =0. But when only a few vibrational states of a 
molecule can be followed so that the point of confluence 
cannot be directly reached, what course is to be taken 
for the determination of the heat of dissociation of a mole- 
cule ? Birge has suggested that a proper extrapolation of 
such incomplete sets is to be made either mathematically 
or graphically and the limiting energy (that is, the energy 
corresponding to AW® =0) must be determined. , This is to 
be done as follows: — 

The vibrational energy W„ in cm“‘ is given by the 
formula 

he 

The separation A W» of successive energy levels is given 
by 
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= average frequency for two adjacent levels, on Bohr’s 

original principle of Correspondence. Numerically however 
it represents separation of two adjacent levels, and is 
therefore put here equal to AW„. 

The curves of AW„ against f{v) shows it to be often 
linear. In such cases (where this relation was found to be 
linear) Birge and Sponer made a simple extrapolation 
to A'W„=0. 

If Vo be the corresponding value of for which 
W„=sO, then the heat of dissociation ‘D’ of a molecule 
will be given by 

D=hf AW, do 

O 

In the case of hydrogen molecule if sufficient vibra- 
tional terms were known then for some value of ‘v' AW, =0. 
It is clear as remarked above that this corresponds to a 
state when the constituting atoms are completely separated 
from each other without any electron displacement taking 
place in the atoms. AW,, the separation between two 
consecutive states, shows the magnitude of the central force. 
When AW, just becomes zero it means the force vanishes 
at this point, that is, the atoms have just gone out of the 
sphere of the mutual force of attraction. The total amount 
of energy required for this purpose can easily be calculated 

from the above formula, 

■ 

D=A / AW, d, 

0 ■ ■ 

Substituting for A W„ in this, from the expression due to 
Hori given above, we get, 

D = -b Ytj' “ Sy") 

'■ ■ :o' , ■■ 
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(writing “» 8 , 7 , 8 for the numerical constants given by Hori) 



The value Vo of V for which A becomes zero can 
be obtained either grapMcally, by extrapolation of the curves 
(shown in the figure) or mathematically from Hori’s 
empirical formula giving AW„ by the expression, 

AWo = 4415‘2 V— 130‘22v^+2'694»*— 0*1483v‘. 
(equating this expression to zero and finding the correspond- 
ing value Vo of ‘v’)> 



(B-strapolation of graphs for determining heats of dissociation ol 
Ha-moleonle.) 

By this method D was found to have a value equal to 
4'34i volts. This value is in fairly good agreement with the 
experimentally determined value of Copeland and Biohowsky, 
which as stated above in the last section is equal to 
4*55 + 016 volt* 
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Alternation of Intensities in the Secondary 
Spectrum OF Hydrogen 

In the foregoing discussion reference has been made to 
the fact that in the molecular spectrum of hydrogen the 
intensities of the lines constituting different band systems 
are found to be alternately strong and weak. An explanation 
of this phenomenon will be contained in what follows. 
This phenomenon of alternation of intensities in band systems 
of a molecular spectrum is not uniquely observed in the 
case of the molecule of hydrogen only, but is found to 
occur in several other cases. In general for molecules 
(diatomic molecules) with (two) nucleii of equal mass and 
nuclear charge, every alternate line in every series of bands 
is either weak or missing. The explanation of this phenor 
menon has been given by Heisenberg and Hund on the spin 
of the nucleus. The full explanation is based on a very 
complicated mathematical treatment of Shrodinger’s wave 
function and the conditions of symmetry and anti-symmetry 
of this function. The full treatment cannot form part of 
this article and, therefore, only the results of their theory 
will be described here. 

It has been pointed out that the nucleus like the electron 
possesses a spin quantum number s„ = '^ (in the case of 
hydrogen the nucleus is the proton and, therefore, this 
spin quantum number s„ will be denoted for it by 8, = i). 
It has also been proved that two electron spins s/s in a 
magnetic field three symmetrical terms (for = 1) giving 
rise to triplet characteristic, and one anti-symmetrical 
electron term (for S«=0) giving a para- or singlet term. 
In the same manner the behaviour of S^j’s (the proton 
spins) and their functions in a magnetic field should be 
exactly analogous to that of the electron spin S/s. Thus the 
resultant of the two proton spins (S^) will have three mag- 
netic sub-levels for Si,=l, corresponding to the components 
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1, 0,-1 of Sp along the rotation axis around which it is 
space quantised. Corresponding to Sp = 0 there will be only 
one magnetic sub-level. The Sp = l states will thus have thrice 
the statistical weight of Sp = 0. After some discussion, it has 
been concluded that the rotational levels of any electronic state 
of H 2 can be divided into two distinct sets, one having Sp= 1 
and the other Sp = 0. Transitions involving Sp = l<-Sp = 0 are 
forbidden or may be expected to occur exceedingly slowly, 
even under influence of collisions (this is true both, when we 
are considering transitions between different electronic states 
or in the same electronic state). The selection rules for 
combination are 

AK = 0, ± l(Sp == 1 ^, ^ S« = 0 prohibited). 

Thus for any given electronic state there are two dis- 
tinct sets of non-intercombining rotational levels with odd 
and even K-values corresponding to Sp = l or Sp = 0 depend- 
ing upon the level under consideration. Accordingly the 
rotational levels of normal hydrogen molecule can be divided 
into two distinct classes, 

(a) Even K-values, 0, 2, 4, ... . 

Sp = 0 statistical weight : — 2K-hl. 

(h) Odd K-values, 1, 3, 5, . . . . 

Sp = l statistical weight 3 (2K+ 1) 

That there actually exist such two distinct sets of levels which 
do not, or if at all, do very slowly, intercombine has been 
very beautifully established experimentally (at least in the 
case of normal hydrogen molecule), the evidence being quite 
conclusive. This point will be taken up later, after showing 
how this theoretical deduction of the existence of two dis- 
tinct sets of non-intercombining rotational levels is helpful 
in explaining the alternation of intensities. For illustration 
we, shall consider the case of Lyman and Werner bands 
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only. The diagram below will be very helpful for this 
piirpose- 
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Diagram explalniDg the alternation of intensities of lines in hydrogen 
for Lyman and Werner bands 


Horizontal lines in the diagram represent the rotational 
levels ofthe electronic states A (Is ‘ 2 ), B(2f»‘2:), and C (2p^ ,r ). 
The respective Sj,-and K- values for these have been denoted 
on the left side of each level. The levels with greater 
statistical weights (i. e., Sp = l levels) are represented by 
dark lines. The vertical lines represent the different transi- 
tions giving rise to corresponding spectral lines in the 
bands. It should be marked that whereas A and Bare both 
2-levels, even values of K correspond to Sj, = 0 for A and 
Sp=l for B and vice versa. In the case of C which is a 
Tt -level (a double level) corresponding to each K-value there 
are both values of (0 and 1) possible according as levels 
or TT i are under consideration. In all the above casps, 
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however, the statistical weights of the levels depend upon 
the values of Bp (and not upon the odd or even natures of 
the K-values), that for Sp = 1 being thrice that for Sp = 0, in 
each case. 

Applying the selection rules given above (Sp = 1 — >Sp = 0 
forbidden and AK = 0 or± l) we see that the stronger lines 
are those arising from the combinations, 

K = l, 3, 5...... .of A 

0, 2, 4,.........of B (P' and R' branches) 

or <— — 1, 3, 5, ........ .of C (Q branch) 

or <■ '- 2, 4, 6,... ......of C (P' and R' branches) 

and the weaker lines are those arising from the combinations, 

K = 0, 2, 4, ...... of A 

— 1, 3, 5,.. of B (P' and R' branches) 

or ^ 2, 4, 6,. ....... .of C (Q branch) 

or 1, 3, 5,.. of C (P' and R' branches). 

In short the transitions between Sp= 1<-Sp= 1 give rise 
to stronger lines and the transitions between Sp = 04— Sp=0 
give rise to weaker lines. Thus taking for example the R- 
branch of the Lyman bands the lines Ro, R* (transition 
Sp=04— Sp=0) are weak whereas the lines R^, Rs (transi- 
tion 8,= l-»Sp=l) are strong. In the above diagram the 
stronger lines are represented by thick vertical lines. Simi- 
larly for the P- branch. The same explanation holds for the 
Werner bands and therefore need not be repeated here. 
One point of interest may be noted here that the above 
theory of Heisenberg and Hund while suppyling the explana- 
tion of the alternation of intensities, also explains the facts 
why the transitions between some electronic levels give P- 
and R-branches only whereas others give all the branches 
(P', Q, and R'). Thus referring to the diagram above, it will 

be clear that in the Lyman bands (A4 B) there is no 

possibility of obtaining a Q-branch as this involves transitions 
Sp~l <— ~ Sp=0, which are forbidden accoding to the 
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selection rules given by the above theory. Similar expla- 
nation holds for the Werner bands (A«— — C) in which due to 
the double nature of the C-level which is a ir -level 

we get only P- and R-branches from the transition „ 

and only the Q-branch from the transitions A< For 

clarity it may also be mentioned here in the diagram the „ 
levels are those for which the even K-values correspond to 
Sj, = l and odd K-values toSp=0; and the levels are 
those for which the even K-values correspond to Sj, = 0 and 
odd K-values to Sp = l. The above statement can now be 
thoroughly followed without any difficulty. 

Now to resume, let us consider the experimental evi- 
dences in support of the existence of two distinct sets of non- 
intercombining rotational levels in any electronic state of a 
molecule. As we have stated above this evidence is fairly 
conclusive (in the case of the normal hydrogen atom). The 
above result of the Heisenberg-Hund theory, that in the 
normal state, hydrogen consists of two distinct sets of non- 
intercorabining systems of odd and even rotational levels, 
which is equivalent to saying that in the normal state hydro- 
gen consists of two distinct kinds of hydrogen, one with 
only odd rotational states and the other with only even 
rotational states, the change from one type of the molecules 
into the other being very slow, was expected or rather pro- 
phesied by Hund from analogy of behaviour in the case of 
Helium atom. We have just seen above how satisfactorily it 
explains the alternation of intensities. The theory also 
requires that the number of hydrogen molecules possessing 
the odd rotation levels only (Sp = 1) must be three times the 
number of hydrogen molecules having only oven rotational 
levels (S^ = O). All these facts are strongly supported by a 
number of evidences. These are given below : — 

(1) Specific Heat of Hydrogen.— li the theoretical and 
experimental curves of specific heat, against temperature are 
compared they are found to diverge very widely from each 

F. 35 - 
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other. Great difficulty was found in giving an explanation 
of this effect. Dennison however showed that if the following 
assumption's (-which are equivalent to the above statement) 
are made the curves agree within the limits of experimental 
error. The assumptions suggested by Dennison are : 

(a) That, at ordinary temperature the hydrogen gas 
contains a mixture of two kinds of liydrogen 
molecules, those of one type (Sp=l) being three 
times as numerous as the other (Sj, = 0). 

{})) That, transition from one type to the other is very 
slow (negligible during the time of experiment). 

This evidence thus supports the above results. 

2. Raman Effect in Liquid Hydrogen . — McLennan 
measured Raman Effect in liquid hydrogen and found that 
the changes in frequencies in the spectrum of scattered light 
showed that hydrogen gas at that temperature contained 
a mixture of molecules having even and odd rotation 
levels, the number of the latter being three times that of the 
former. The details of how he arrived at this conclusion are 
very interesting and, therefore, although a full description 
cannot be given, a brief account of the method is given 
below ; McLennan obtained the following observations : 


Excited Radiation 

Scattered Radiation 

1 

Observed 

Calcu- 

lated 

X{A) 

v(vao) 

A(A) 

v(vao) 


cm""^ 

4358'3 

1 22938 

4426-6 

22584 

354 

347 

4358-3 

1 22938 

4473'! 

22350 

588 

678 

4046'6 

24705 

4863-5 

20556 

4149 

4159 


By the use of suitable light screens it was found that 
the scattered radiations X4426'6 and X44731 were obtained 
from the exciting radiation a. 4358'3 and X4863-5 by the 
radiation A4046*6. 
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Out of these the change in frequency 4149 cm“‘ corre- 
sponds to the vibrational frequency difference between the 
first and the second vibrational levels A.o and Ai of the 
normal hydrogen atom (the actual value is 4159 cm ^). 
The changes in frequency 354 and 588 cm"^ must corres- 
spond to the difference in rotational energies. These are 
approximately in the ratio 3 : 5. Now from the quantum 
theory of the band spectra the rotational energy of a 
diatomic molecule is given by the formula, 

E = BA.?m(w-M), where 

G TT 1 

A = universal const, of 
Planck 

w= rotational quantum 
number 

From this we obtain the rotation energy levels, 

E = 0, 2BA, 6B^, 12BA, 20BA, 30BA, 

It will be seen from this that the only changes in rotational 
energies having a ratio of 3 : 5 can be, 

6B^- 0 = 6BA 
12B^-2Bh = 10BA 

giving the desired ratio 3 : 5 (6BA;10BA). It should be 
marked that he obtained no trace of any lines for which 
the ratio of the corresponding changes of frequency was 
2:3;2:5;3:4;4:5; etc. Now the above transitions 
supplying the frequency ratio of 3 : 5 are, 

from m = 2 to m = 0 giving 6B^ and 

from m = 3 to w = l giving lOBA. 

No transition from jw=0< m~l or m — K w = 2 seems 

to have occurred at all, as no trace of such lines giving 
the corresponding ratio of frequency required by these 
changes have been observed, as already stated above. It 
is concluded, therefore, that in liquid hydrogen there are 
two distinct sets of molecules, hne in which the transitions 
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of rotation from «=2 to m = 0 can occur and the 
other in which the rotational transitions m = d to ni = \ can 
occur. That is equivalent to saying, that in the normal 
state hydrogen consists of two types of molecules, one with 
only odd rotation levels and the other with only even 
rotational levels, and that there is no (or if at all, very slow) 
transition from one type of molecules to the other. The 
ratio of the intensities of the Raman Lines corresponding to 
the rotational transitions is found to be between 2 and 3, the 
one corresponding to change in frequency 588 cm"'^ (lOBA) 
being the stronger. It therefore clearly follows that in 
liquid hydrogen there must be between 2 and 3 times the 
number of molecules with odd rotational levels (as lOBA 
corresponds to the transition m = 3 to ■ot= 1), as compared 
to the number of molecules having even rotational levels. 

Now before taking the third and the moat important 
evidence in this connection it is necessary to mention certain 
facts bearing on this point. Though at ordinary tempera- 
ture Hi may be composed of a mixture of two kinds of 
molecules with odd and even rotational levels respectively, 
it should be expected that at absolute zero (T® = 0)all 
molecules must be in the lowest energy state which would be 
K = 0 state (S^ = 0). So that on lowering the temperature 
below the ordinary all the molecules should tend to the 
Sp = 0 state. But as transitions 8^= I- - -> 8^ = 0 is very 
slow true equilibrium is not obtained for a considerable 
time. In ordinary experiments only a partial equilibrium 
is obtained in which molecules with either Sp-values distri- 
bute themselves independently according to their weights 

(the symbols having the usual 
significance) 

After cooling in the ordinary manner it should be expected 
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that the gas near T = 0 would contain a mixture of three- 
fourths of molecules in K = 1 and one-fourth in the E = 0 state 

if no transition Sp = 1 < Sj,=0 can take place ; but if this 

transition occurs even though slowly (or comparatively more 
quickly under favourable conditions) then as stated above we 
should expect all molecules in the K=0 state at T=0. 
Bonhoeffer, Harteok and Eucken have recently shown that, 
8^ = 1- — >Si,=0 from room temperature equilibrium ratio 
SMtoiiT^O equilibrium ratio 0 : 1 actually proceeds very 
slowly as expected, in cold hydrogen gas^ — (a) under very 
high pressure, ^or (b) in presence of charcoal. (This change 
in ratio was followed by observing changes in the specific 
heats at different intervals, or measuring the heat con- 
ductivity which varies with the specific heat, by noting 
the resistance of a heated wire in presence of the gas.) 

The third and the most important evidence is that 
obtained by Bonhoeffer and Harteck. They have shown 
that just as in cooling hydrogen below the ordinary tem- 
perature the ratio 3:1 of molecules with Sp = 1 to those 
with Sp = 0 is observed to be persisting, so also conversely 
the ratio 0 :1 of molecules with Sp = l to Sj, = 0 for hydrogen 
kept near absolute zero in charcoal, continues to persist on 
warming the gas from 0® to higher temperatures. They 
used hydrogen which had been in equilibrium at a very low 
temperature so that practically all the molecules were in the 
Sp = 0 state- On warming the gas if the Sp=0 state per- 
sists it should be expected that the molecules will distribute 
themselves over the levels K = 0, 2,4, ... This has been 
found to be actually the case ; for on taking the spectrum of 
such gas, they observed that in the « bands (2s®s<-— 
of the secondary spectrum every alternate line was practically 
missing in each branch instead of being merely weak ; 
moreover it should be noted that the missing lines are just 
those (Sp= 1«— -Sp= 1) which in the ordinary hydrogen are 
stronger. 
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All these evidences thus quite strongly support the 
theoretical result that hydrogen consists of two distinct 
sets of molecules with odd and even rotation levels respect- 
ively and that the number of molecules with 8^ = 1 is three 
times the number with Sp = 0- 

Present Analysis of Bands by the Author 
It has already been stated that Richardson has been 
successful in classifying a number of bands and identifying 
some electronic levels in the secondary spectrum of hydrogen. 
In a recent discussion held under the auspices of the 
Faraday Society, Prof. Richardson has given a comprehen- 
sive account of the identification of electronic levels and 
classification of spectral lines in the secondary spectrum of 
hydrogen (a summary account of which has also been given 
in his latest paper in P. R. S. L., 126, 487), as regards their 
electronic transitions in the molecule. (This has been briefly 
given above in this article also.) From a study of the 
discussion and other papers (referred to therein) which give 
the detailed vibrational and rotational classification of the 
lines it appears that the origin of more than 80 per 
cent of the lines is still unknown. Even amongst bands 
whose vibration and rotation structures are known it has 
not been found possible to assign the exact electronic levels 
between which the particular transition has taken place. 
It is quite evident therefore that a large number of bands 
and electronic levels yet remain to be discovered. A care- 
ful study of the analysis hitherto effected shows clearly 
that band systems so far discovered all satisfy the usual 
rules of the selection principles for electronic transitions, 
namely, only the transitions 

AK ± 1, Ai= 0, ± 1 and A S = 0 are allowed 

where S is the spin quantum number 0, t, 1 

for singlets, doublets, triplets ....). 

These selection rules initially discovered for and found 
applicable, almost without exception, in the case of atomic 
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spectra, under normal conditions, have been found to be 
violated under certain abnormal conditions. It is well- 
known that in the case of atoms the selection rules AK = ± 1 
and AS = 0 are readily violated in presence of strong 
electrostatic fields. For example, Koch obtained in a 
strong electrostatic field the 2p -wi]) lines of helium and 
found that the intensity varies proportionally to the field 
strength. Recently Niels Ryde obtained the forbidden lines 
iv ~ fi — 5 ' combinations) of Neon by a similar arrangement. 
The violation of the other rule aS = 0 is very common, 
and is exhibited by the intercombination lines in atomic 
spectra. The intercombination lines are readily obtained in 
heavy current arcs, and Dr. Sur in this laboratory obtained 
these lines for P;, in a heavy current arc. The present 
author also got the fundamental intercombination lines of 
carbon in the heavy arc of carbon. Recently Paschen an- 
nounces the discovery of the *S — ®P-lines of helium in a 
heavy current discharge through helium. In the case of 
molecules, therefore, it may quite reasonably be expected 
tlrnt these selection rules AK= +1, a 8=0 may be very 
readily violated, for in the formation of molecules out of 
atoms the electrons are subjected to intense electrostatic 
fields ; and therefore, it is expected that such usually for- 
bidden transitions as K = 0, 2, . . . and A S = 1 , may possibly 
be more readily obtained in molecular spectra. 

Proceeding on this idea I have tried to find if lines can 
be selected corresponding to the electronic transition AK = 0 
between the hitherto discovered electron levels of hydrogen 
molecule. As a result of this attempt I have been success- 
ful in classifying about 80-90 lines. The particular transition 
that I have chosen is between the B-level of Dieke (or 
2p‘ 2-level) and the S^p — {ov level of Richardson. The 
vibration and rotation structures of both these levels are more 
or less completely known from the analyses of other bands 
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of liydrogen by Richardson and his co-workers. As the 
point as to whether the 3®^j-level of Richardson (the 
initial level of the a bands) is a triplet ^ = level or a singlet 

‘ TT = level is not yet definitely decided, it cannot be said 
just now if in this present analysis the selection principle 
^S=0 is also simultaneously violated. As has been men- 
tioned in the part dealing with tl)e classification, Richardson 
seems to be in favour of this view, (AK = 0 transition) as can 
be concluded from the fact that he assigns a level (which he 
had arbitrarily termed as 3 "Q) giving very weak progressions 
in combining with 2p^2, as 3y>‘ This point, however, came 
to my notice after I had finished my classification. It is 
not possible to give the results of my analysis here in 
detail. Certain main points may, however, be mentioned. 
The data for classification are used from the wavelength 
measurements of Finkelnberg and also those of Gale, Monk, 
and Lee. The classification is accurate up to 0*5 cm"*, 
which is the maximum deviation from the correct value. 
Almost all lines are very weak (as is to be expected) with 
intensity 0 or 00 ; scarcely any line with intensity 1 or 2 
occurs. The progressions are also very weak. The 
0' O*', 1' O''', 0' l", 0' 2", progressions come out fairly con- 
sistently ; the others are too weak to follow completely 
and the indication of their existence is obtained fi-om the 
presence of isolated members of the progressions. All these 
facts are quite consistent with what would l>e expected for 
such transitions which are ordinarily forbidden. It may 
be possible to explain the origin of a lai^e number of lines 
by similar transitions. The results of analysis have been 
communicated for publication to the ^Philosophical Magazine.’ 
I wish finally to take this opportunity of expressing my 
sincerest gratitude to Prof. M. N. Saha for the keen 
interest and valuable guidance during the course of the 
preparation of the paper. 


ON AN ATTEMPT TO DETECT COMBINATION 
SCATTERING BY ATOMS 


BY 

G. R. TOSHNIWAL, M.Sc., 

Lecturer^ AUahahad University, 

Solids, liquids and gases have all been found to scatter 
light and give rise to Raman Lines by combination-scattering. 
The frequency difference between the unmodified and the 
modified line is generally found to correspond to a character- 
istic infra-red absorption line of the substance, notable 
exceptions being carbon disulphide’ and a few other things 
which do not show infra-red absorption lines corresponding 
to the observed Raman Lines. This anomaly finds an easy 
explanation on the third level theory put forward by several 
investigators’’ from the original Kramers-Heissenberg theory 
the modified lines are all due to vibration frequency of the 
molecules of the substance. Gases such as ether,® hydro- 
chloric acid gas,* carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide, ® etc., give 
modified lines corresponding to their molecular spectra. No 
modified line has so far been discovered which is due to 
addition or subtraction of the frequency difference between 
two energy levels of anatomic spectrum. With this end in 
view the following investigation was undertaken. 

' Ganeshan and Venkateswaran in Joiirn. of Phy., Vol, IV, 242 
(1928). 

® See for example, Langer, Nature, 123, p. 345 (1923), .and Dieke, 
Nature, 123, 564 (1923) Majumdar and Kothari, Nature, 125, 165 
(1930). 

® Ramdas, Ind. Journ. of Phy., Vol. Ill, 131 (1928). 

Wood, Nature, 123, 166 (1929). 

® Raseti, Nature, 123, 206 (1929). 
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According to the generally accepted ideas in order to 
obtain Raman Scattering, it is essential that atoms or mole- 
cules must be present in the two states k and I and tran- 
sition must be possible to a common leyel n from both h and 
r states. The Boltzmann law gives the ratio of the 
number of atoms in the higher state ^ to that in the lower 

state 7 as e where is the frequency difference 

between k and 7 states and T is the temperature in Kelvin 
scale. This relation evidently shows that in order that quite 
a good number of atoms may be present in the higher state 
7, the value of must he small, the second necessary condi- 
tion follows from the fact that the intensity of the Raman 
Scattering varies directly as the total number of scattering 
centres, which means that at the temperature under our 
command there must be a large number of atoms in a 
cubic centimeter of space. Thus the first condition that VJ^^ 
should be small, means that we can observe the effect easily 
with atoms which have metastable levels lying close together. 
The second shows that we must have quite a large vapour 
pressure of the element at the temperature in use. 

The elements belonging to the I and II groups have no 
metastable states. The III g’roup elements have two meta- 
stable states, namely, *Pi, ^Pj. Boron and Aluminium the 
first two members have small values of Ai. (ie., but their 
boiling points are very high (see Table I). Gallium and Indium 
seem to be the two promising members of the group, but as 
they are too costly to work with (about £8 per gram) they 
could not be used. Out of the two Gallium seems to be the 
most promising one. There are five metastable states for 
elements of the lY group, viz., *Po,i,i, *I)i, 'So. But they 
are ruled out because of the second condition (Table II). 
The fifth group of elements have again five metastable states, 
»i 2 :.,*Si, ’Pi,*. The first two members, i.e., nitrogen 

and phosphorus are polyatomic at ordinary temperatures and 
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even at high temperatures the percentage dissociation is 
not much. Arsenic gives a copious amount of vapour and 
exists both in polyatomic and atomic state- Now according 
to the analysis of Euark, Mohler, Foote and Chenault,® Ay 
for arsenic is 1469‘8 cm~^. Therefore this element was 
selected for the present investigation. But after a good deal 
of work no modified lines were found. This result was 
rather contrary to expectations as all the necessary condi- 
tions for the success of the experiment were apparently ful- 
filled. Almost when all hopes were given up, an analysis of 
the arc spectrum of Arsenic by Meggers and de Bruin ^ 
appeared in the ‘ Journal of Research of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards.’ Their paper definitely proves that the former analysis 
of Ruark, etc., on which we proceeded was quite wrong 
and that Ay, t-e., the wave number difference between *Si 
and *Di is 10,591 cm~^ instead of 1469 cm~\ This value 
of A y greatly reduced the number of atoms in the *Di 
state. 

njno nearly for .;:;iv=1469 cm"\ 

and n/«*o = nearly for Ay = 10,591 cm~b 

This means that the combination-scattering becomes extremely 
feeble and it is not possible to observe it with the present 
methods. 

The members of the VI and the VII groups are also 
molecular and hence cannot be used. 

The tables in the following pages give us at a glance 
the various constants for elements that are of importance 
for the experiment. 

® Ch. Ruark, Mohler, Foote and Ohenault, Bur. of Stand., So. 
Papers, 19, 463 (1924). 

’ Meggers and de Bruin, Bur. of Stand., Jour, of Research, 3, 
765 (1929). 
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Table I 


Elements of the III Group * 


Element 

om“* 

Melting 
Point ”0 

Boiling* 
Point °0 

'Remarks 

B 

16’3 

2300 



Ai 

112-0 

668 

1800 

• • • 

Ga 

82(j-0 

30 


Slightly evapo- 
rates at red- 
heat. ' 

In 

2212-0 

154 


Does not eva- 
^ porate even 
at 1450‘'0. 

T1 

7793'0 

803—227 ' 

1306 

i Gives d e n s e 
vapour a t 
lower temp. 


Table II 


Elements of the IV Group f 


• .+3 

1=1 

Metastable States in cm~^ 

Melting 

.fH 4-* 

Remarks 

a ■! 

<D 

m 

^Po-'T, 

’Pr-“P. 

“P.-'D» 

'D.-'So 

Point °C 

i-H 

O pH , 

w 

c 

20 

40 

... 


3917 


Subliines 

Si 

77 

146 

[ 

I ' ' 

... 

... 

1404 

... 

Volatalizes 
in Argon 
between 
1200-1300 

Ge 

557 

853 

... ' 


968 



Sn 

1692 

1736 


■ ■ 

231 

2218 


Pb 

7817 

2831 

... 


327 

1625 



* Data for Metastable states, Fowler’s Report on Series Spectra, 
t YI-Group Elements : 

0— B^lower, P.R.8. (Lond.), A 118,34 (1928), 

Si— Flower, P.R.S. (Loud.), A 123, 422 (1929). 

Ge— Gartlein, Phy. Eev., 31, 782 (1928). 

Sn—Sur. JZs. f. Phy., 41, 791 (1927), 
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Table III 

Elements of the V Group * 


d 

Mofcas table States in cm ^ 

Melting 

d o 

Remarks. 

<n 

a 

<D 




"Pi-"P, 

Point “0 

Boil 

Poin 

N 

17362 

... 

... 


-210-5 

-195 7 

Polyrnor- 

phiis 

P 


« •* 

... 

... 

44 

287 

3» 

As 

10591 


... 


Under 

pressure 

817 

633 

Sublimes 
Polymor- 
ph us 

Sb 

8511 

... 



630 

1440 


Bi 

11417 

... 

... 


271 

1420 



Table 1Y 

Elements of the VI Group t 


Element 

Metastable States cm“^ 

Melting 
Point '"(3 

Boiling 
Point ^0 

Remarks 

■'’p,-’p, 


“Po-'D. 

'l),-'So 

0 

67 

225 

10490 

17925 

-258-9 

-252-6 

Polymor- 








phus. 

s 

398 

572 

9200 

16200 

U2-S 

444-5 

5} 

Se 

1991 1 

2586 

8067 

18794 

217 

688*0 

J3 

Te 

4707 1 

4751 

7406 

12540 

446 

1390-0 


Po 


... 

... 

... 


... 



V-Qronp Elements 

N — Compton and Boyce, Phy. Rgy., 33^ 145 (1929). 
P— 


As - Meggers and de Bruin, Loc. Oit 
Sb— Buark and others, Z>oc, Cit, 
Bi-Toshniwal, PhiL Mag., 4, 774 (1927). 

t VI-Group eiemehts 

MecEennan and Crawford, Nature, (Deo. 1929). 
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Table V 

Elements of the y 11 Orouf * 


Element 

Metastable State om“^ 

Melting 
Point °0 

1 ' 

Boiling 
Point "^0 

Remarks 

PI 

407 

-223 

-187 

Diatomic. 

01 

881 

-102 

-33-6 

If 

Br 

3688 

-7'3 

63 

V 

I 

7609 

113 

184 



The melting and boiling points of the transitional-gronp 
elements are too high and need not be considered in detail. 
The same remark applies to the rare-earth group. 


/Experimental 

Trial experiments were begun in the end of 1928, 
using high temperature furnace devised by Prof. Saha, Sur, 
and Majumdar.® The carbon tube was provided with 
a rectangular opening through which light could pass for 
illuminating the vapour. In these experiments antimony 
was used, which was placed in a small carbon boat, in the 
middle of the heater tube. The furnace was evacuated 
and then filled with nitrogen at atmospheric pressure. But 
in spite of all these precautions, it was found that antimony 
vapour did not stay in the furnace for more than half an 

VII-Group Elements : 

Fl—Bowen, Phy. Rev., Vol. 29, p. 246. 

01— Kiess and de Bruin, Bur. of Stands J. of Research, 2, 

1117 (1929). 

^—Turner, Phy. Review, Vol, 27, B97 (1926), 

® Saha, Sur, and Majumdar, .Zs. f. Phy., 40 648 (1926), 
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hour. Moreover, it was very difficult to manipulate the 
furnace for long exposures as needed for the success of the 
experiment. Therefore, this had to be given up. It was 
then decided to put arsenic vapour directly in a mercury 
arc, as has been done by Yenkatesachar and Sibaiya.® 



The mercury arc which was used was of the horizontal 
type, and consisted of two mercury reservoirs A and B. 
A was connected with the arcing-chamber C by means of a 
thick-walled capillary tube. A small bulb containing 
arsenic powder communicated with the arcing-chamber near 
the end of this capillary tube. The other end of the arcing- 
chamber was provided with a quartz window for end on 
observations. The whole of the apparatus was made of 
pyrex glass in this laboratory. 

The arc was struck in the usual way, and after some 
time, the bulb containing arsenic was heated slowly, and 
a continuous stream of arsenic vapour was introduced in the 
arcing-chamber C. In the presence of a large amount 
of arsenic vapour, the arc was reduced to a narrow beam, 
and was rather unstable. End on photographs were taken 
in the usual way, which on examination revealed no new 
lines due to combination scattering, although many lines due 
to arsenic particularly, the ‘ raies ultimes’ occurred in the 
plate very strongly. 

** Yenkatesachar and Sibaiya, Nature, 124, 838 (1929). , 
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The attempt, therefore, had to be giyen op for the 
present, but it seems that probably the experiment would be 
sueeessful if it is tried with Grail ium. From Table I, we 
see that it melts at 30°G and that the boiling point is un- 
known. There is no data on the vapour pressure of Glallium, 
but Dr. Sur and Majumdar, in course of their work on the 
absorption spectrum of Aluminium, observed that even at 
1000°C, when the fundamental Aluminium lines did not 
appear, the corresponding Gallium lines were observable, 
though the latter occurred merely as an impurity in 
Aluminium. 

The transitional elements as well as the rare earths 
have also been carefully surveyed, but as far as the present 
data go, there seems to be no suitable elements with 
which atomic Scattering may be observable. 



ON THE DISTRIBUTION OP INTENSITY AMONGST THE 
FINE STRUCTURE COMPONENTS OF SERIES LINES 
OF HYDROGEN AND IONISED HELIUM ACCORD- 
ING TO DIRAC’S THEORY OF THE ELECTRON 

BY 

M. N. SAHA AND A. 0. BANBRJBB 

INTRODUCTION 

The fine structure of the series lines of hydrogen 
and of ionised helium, and the distribution of intensity 
amongst the fine structure components have formed the sub- 
ject of study by many eminent investigators during past and 
recent years. The interest in the subject has not yet abated> 
as in a recent paper published in the (Ze 

(Dec., 1929), L. Ooldstein studies the distribution of inten- 
sity, amongst the fine structure components of and 

x4686 of He'^ from the relativitistic wave-mechanical theory 
of Dirac, and finds rather glaring disagreement with experi- 
mental data. The result seemed to be rather surprising for 
two reasons ; — (1) Dirac theory of the electron has been so 
successful in accounting for the duplicity phenomena, and 
the fine structure of -lines, that it is difficult to believe 

that it would give wrong values of intensity in case of He"*"; 
(2) Sommerfeld and Unsdld, in the paper above referred 
to, worked out a theory of intensity distribution on the basis 
of Schrodinger-mechanics and statistical considerations wjth 
the aid of which they were able to explain in a very satisfac- 
tory way all the discrepant results in the intensity distribu- 
tion amongst the fine-structure components of the series 
lines of H and of He'*'. The authors of the present paper 
have been engaged in the same problem prior to the publica- 
tion of Goldstein’s paper, but their results are in excellent 
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agreement with experimetal data, and with the results of 
Sommerfeld and Unsold. "We have used the Dirac theory 
as presented by Darwin and Weyl. Before we give our 
calculations, we give a short history of this time-honoured 
problem. 

Fine Steuctttbe of Hydbogbe Lines 

According to Sommerfeld, the energy in an orbit is 
distinguished by the quantum numbers k and in case of 
H is given by : — 


Energy 

a= Sommerfeld fine-structure constant ^ 
The frequency of an emission line is given by 


where Av=Ra’‘«'* 


The fine-structure components are obtained by giving all 
possible values to k and k\ and calculating Av for each 
combination. The components of are : — 


According to Sommerfeld, should consist of three 
lines (2*4— -Si), 3i), ”3i). 
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The DopiiIoity Phenomenon 
Lande however showed that Soimnerfeld’s theory was 
insufficient to account for the fine-structure, in all its details, 
particularly as regards intensity. He showed that a better 
agreement is established if we suppose the fine-structure 
to be of magnetic origin, as in alkalies. As a matter of 
fact, Lande showed that the structure of the spectrum of 
hydrogen is just like that of alkali elements. This theory 
was put on a more picturesque basis by Goudsmit and 
Uhlenbeck’s hypothesis of the rotating electron ; they 
showed that this hypothesis leads to the same expression 
for the doublet-separation as the Sommerfeld formula, only 
k has to be substituted by the inner-quantum number ‘i*’ 
Heisenberg and Jordan showed from matrix-mechanics 
that such terms as 3s » and 3i, which possess identical 
inner quantum number (in this case 2), but diflfer in the 
value of the azimuthal quantum number by unity, have 
the same energy value as Sommerfeld’s 3j-term. The 
structure of the Hj,-line, according to these views, is shown 
in the following diagram : — 



”|<wc 

k 


S'! 

el 













P1^ 





UL- 

0 



2 , 



iP»|!3L 


rr” 




[il 



.[In tile first ooltimn, tlie lerel . is specified on" tlie BuBSell-Saimders® 
scheme with their hslf-yalued inner qnantnm ntimbers. . The second colnmn 
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oontaiBS TDiiao’s values for each term. The third column gives 8 chrodmger*s 
il-valueB, The fourth column gives Sommerfeld’s original classification 
D| Ps have the same energy-value as Sommerfeld*s 83 , similarly P| 8 | have 

the same value as 3 } .] 

As contrasted with Soinmerfeld’s original scheme, the 
Hj, -line is now seen to consist of 7-components instead of 
Sommerfeld’s 3-componentS) but since the energy-values 
of some coincide, all these components are not different 
from each other. 


Thus we have 
la 

II a (forbidden) 
Ilia 

Hi 

III b (forbidden) 


coinciding with 

7? 

7> 7 7 

77 77 


(1) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

(4, 5) 
(6, 7> 


Of these Ila, III6, are forbidden according to Sommerfeld’s 
older theory. 

The position and observed intensity of these lines on 
a wave-length scale is shown in the following diagram 



-O'US -<rfi56 4d-o^c 

Sh lifer Jft fo. (fa, 

12 3 

Fig. 2 


[Actually in experimental work, only the red and violet components 
can be distinguished from each other ♦] 
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The Ha -line thus consists of three multiplets as shown 

below 2P-3D, 2S-8P, 2P-3S. The lines forming a multiplet, 
say the 3-lines forming the 2P-3D-multiplet, should obey the 
Ornstein-Burger-Dorgelo formula; in 2P-3U,the intensities 
are as 9 : 5 : 1. 
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Fig. 8 


[The broken iines enclose a multiplet. The central figures show the 
relative intensities of lines of a multiplet according to Ornstein-Burger- 
Dorgelo formula 5 the small figures '005, etc., represent the intensities as cal- 
culated by Goldstein in the paper abovementioned. The figures in the corners 
of squares represent the number of the component according to the scheme 
in Pig. 8 .] 

It is clear that it is not possible to test any theory with 
experimental results unless we know the ratio of units of 
intensities in the three multiplets. Let us denote these ratios 
by s— 

bd • Ifip * be' 

Then the intensity of the red component =9^* 

„ violet „ =5bs4-2I^. 

It is novr well-known that wave-mechanics have now 
opened the way for the calculation of absolute values of 
intensities. Taking advantage of a. suggestion 'by 
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Wentzel who applied such theories for calculating the 
intensities of characteristic X-ray spectra of elements, 
Sommerfeld and Unsold applied the Schrodinger-mecha- 
nics to calculate 1,^ : : Ij,,. In Schrodinger’s calculus, 

no account is taken of duplicity phenomenon. Hence the 
multiplets 2P-3D, 2S-3P, 2P-3S • . . are regarded as single 
lines, and the calculated intensity represents the yalue for 
each one of the whole multiplet. Thus Sommerfeld and 
Unsold found that 

2P-3D : 2S.3P : 2P-3S 

, 5 6 

as 1 • 2®. 3 • 2*°’ 

Now the statistical weight of the lines composing 2P-3D 
is 15 = (9 + 5+l), of 2S-3P is (2-fl), and of 2 P-3 S is 
(2 + 1), Hence to get the units, we must divide these 
ratios by 15, 3, 3 respectively. We thus get 

Ipfi • lej) . Ijjs 

« 1 : r04 : -096 

With these values, we have that the intensities of the red 
component and the violet components are to each other as 
9 : 5-f2 (r0) = 7-06. 

Actually Hansen finds, as Figure 2 indicates that the 
violet component is slightly more intense than the red com- 
ponent, but the violet component is slightly assymmetrical 
towards the red. The assymmetry is probably caused by the 
presence of component (6) having an intensity of 1*04. 
Components (3) and (7) have very slight intensity, and are 
neglected. 

Sommerfeld and Unsold extended their investigations 
to an examination of the fine-struoture of x 4686 of He"^. 
Their results were later found by Paschen to be in full 
agreement with his new eSperiments on the intensity of the 
fine-structure components Of Ho . 
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Afplioation of Dirac’s Theory 

We have applied the Dirac theory of the electron to 
calculate the intensities of the fine-structure components of 
and x 4686 of He"*". As observed in the Introductions 
the results are in perfect accord with the works of Sommer- 
feld and Unsold, and hence with experimental facts. This 
suggests that Goldstein’s work is vitiated by some grave 
mathematical error. 

We have besides been able to obtain rigorous mathe- 
matical expressions for the magnetic components of each 
one of the fine-structure lines. The Ornstein-Burger-Dorgelo 
rule comes out as a deduction from calculations of transition- 
probabilities. Sommerfeld-UnsOld’s procedure gives correct 
results, because the Schrodinger-mechanics is a limiting 
form of the Dirac-mechanics when c— » <», which is equiva- 
lent to putting W = 0 {vide supra). 

Outlines op the Mathematical Theory 


We have all along followed the method given by Dar- 
win and Weyl. The solutions in the case of a central field 
is given by : 


'l>i = -{l+m+l)P" 


•A. 


r 

iW 


( l - m ) P, 


r 

>A4=-»- 


and 


fi = ~ p “ 

r i 

r 






for the term 

X?, l+k 


(i) 


for the term 
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‘ I ' now denotes the Schrodinger-value of the azimuthal 
quantum number. The second set corresponds to Dirac’s 
negative Ik-values. 


Where P, “= (sin d)”' 0'+”* (/*" - 1)' 

P,-=(-l>-P,-, D=|;. P=COS«. 


(a) 


We have further 

V=e~®'‘ P . . 
where F and G are polynomials of the form 


W=e G 


(4) 


P: 








fiQ — — a* 




oh 


z. 


moG V ^ « 

h ' = i !«*• + 4 ^ (Z+ 1)’*— 1 


and6=A/v “■ 


(approximate!;^ 


( 5 ) 


c a (rir +h) an 

w,-= radial quantum number 
» = total quantum number 
fl = normal hydrogen orbit. 

We have the following recursion-formula for a/no+s 
when a can be neglected. 


Mo+S+ 1 


%+s. 


■ (-)• 

\an/ 


n—s 

T 


(6) 


(s+1) {2k+s) 

G and consequently W is a small quantity. In fact 

lWl = alYi 

With the aid of the recursion-formula for the coefficient a’s, 
we can write out V in a form more suitable for calcula- 
tion; — 


V=ao p'“’ e-^L' 


P ,2Z-|-1| 


Q 


(p) 


( 7 ) 


2r '■ 1 

where p=2fir= — * 

a n 
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L (p) is the Laguerre Polynoxn, introduced by Schr5- 
dinger. 

The only unknown constant is a© which is eliminated 
by normalisation. 

Let 


hm 'I'l+'I'i + 'Aa+’A* 'f'l. 

Then we have to put 

J' ^fem dsi—l. 


(8) 


We have for the term X/, ?+i 



p, cia=4jr \l-ni 

Im 





(V”4-W') dr^\ 


(9) 


for Xi, i-i 

da=4T l^+”» i i-m- 1 ^ 


(V’= + W“) df=l 


( 10 ) 


Transition-Probabilities 


Let the initial and final states be denoted by the num- 
bers (I, m), {I', m'),.aiid let "A, 'I'' denote the corresponding 
i^f-functions. Let x denote the expression : — 

( 11 ) 

We shall now find out the mean values of the displace- 
ments. 


r-f * * V V f/H* 

Z=r cos X'\’%y^r sm ^ sm^ e 

Corresponding to the transition {lm)-^{V m') we have 


Z = J" r cos 9 xdsi 

r . u 

x+iy= I rsmee .x da 


( 12 ) 


x—%y 




r sin ^ 0 ^ . X 


Every one of these integrals can be written in the. 
form—* where R, and $ are integral involving v, B, <i> 
alone respectively. 

P.88 
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It is unnecessary to reproduce the steps by which it has 
been proved that 

Z + 0 only when m=m, w'=»m+1, »»'=>»— 1 
x+iy + 0 

x—iy = 1 = 0 ... ... (13) 

as they are to be found in many books. 

The above is the Selection Principle fer the magnetic 
quantum number. A consideration of the ^-integrals shows 
that ^ 0 only when 

r=Z-l, l+l, (Z-3), (H3), (Z-5) (?+5), etc. 

"We now find out the value of Z for the transition 

We have 


Z= 


A 


Zdsi 


and we obtain, after some reduction that 

{l+m+D {l-m) [r], 

j (VV'+WW') r dr 


(14) 


(14') 


where [r] = 




(V»+W“) dr, 


f (V'’ 


(16) 


+W'") dr 


When we neglect the W-functions in comparison to 
V’s, we get 

^ \ (l«±i)® ‘ (l»!i£)“ J 

and S is the integral introduced by Sommerfeld 

„ r _(i.+JLy 22+1 {2s\ 22' +1 / 2 s ^ c 5*+''+3 

8= e L -f ds-m 

J +22+P ” ' Mr +22'+! ' ” 2 


We can now calculate the other transition probabilities, 
in a similar way. Their values are shown in the following 
table:—- 
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Transition . . . Z x-\-iy x—iy ... 

v/(^+»»+t) (?-”»)• a/O— m) (Z-m— 1). 

'V^(l+»i + l) (Z+>w). 

1 <y(Z-OT+l) (Z+m+2). ^(Z+m+2) (Z+ot+3) 

/v/ (Z— m+1) (Z— m-f2). 

f K S’?::! \ . « 

= 1 (\ nr +2f+l )° \nr +2y+l f »*+* " 2Z+ 1 

_ / |»r: 1 I 2«+« 

= 1 ( i»r+a?+iy (I wr '+2I* + l) * I ’ 2Z+1 

and four other expressions. 

The factors ^ (l+m+iy{i~n^, etc. ... are in essence 
identical ■with the corresponding expressions involving I and 
w, ■which have been obtained by Heisenberg and Jordan 
for transition-probabilities on matrix-mechanics (Cf. 
Birtwhistle, Ne^w Quantum Theory, Chap. XV, p. 122). 

In the work of Heisenberg and Jordan, the values of 

the multiplying functions are left indeterminate in the 
form of B, G, A. Here the F’s are calculated in terms of 
known quantities. 

Calculation op Intensities* 

The possible values of w, the magnetic quantum num- 
ber are: — 

Z, Z-1, Z-2 -(Z+1) 

The expressions for Z, x+iyi x—iy enable us to calcu- 
late the intensities of the magnetic components into which 
any particular line is decomposed when excited in a mag- 
netic field ; Z corresponding to the component vibrating 
parallel to the field, x-\-iy, x—iy referring to the circularly 
polarised components. The transitions corresponding to 
these components are shown below for ?=2, Z==l. 


* These calculations were given by Honl., Ann. der Physik, 
Vol.79. , 
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The above diagram represents the magnetic splitting 
of the line P| D|. 

When there is no magnetic field, all these components 
unite to give a single line. In this case, vre have to cal- 
culate the sum of the intensities of all the components. It 
can be shown that : 

S(«+¥) ’ = =22 

the summation extending over all the possible values of m. 

After working out the summation, we find that the 
intensities are given by expressions of the form ; 

{<}■/(» 

where f {k)=S S (l—m\ etc. 

The values of f (1) are given for the different transi- 
tion : — 
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2 04-1). n.(2^4-l) 

Z4-1 . . . . 2 04-1) 04-2) (2Z4-3) 

and for 

2 04-1) (2Z4-1) (2Z4-3). 

Thus the intensity of the line due to the /-transition 
1 <- 2, is giren by the expression : 

(liL+khi )' f |w'-f2r+i yJ (2/+1)* } 

x20-f- l) (2/4-1)/. 

We can now easily calculate the intensities of the 
lines forming a multiplet, viz. — (1, 4, 2), constituting the 
2P-3D multiplet. It can be easily seen that the expres- 
sion within the curly brackets is the same for all these 
lines. Hence their intensities will be proportional to ex- 
pression outside these brackets. We have, therefore, 

Ii : I4 : I* 

_r 2 (z+i)n I 2 / 1 r 2 z(z-i)i 

[ 2 i 4 -l J • l( 2 /-l) ( 2 Z- 1 - 1 )J ■■ I 2/-1 j 
where / = 2 

_ 6;2 . k . £1 

6 ■ 3-6 ■ 3 

= 9:1:5. 



The result is in perfect agreement with the Ornstein- 
Burger-Dorgelo rule for the distribution of intensities 
amongst the components of a 2P-3D multiplet. 

It can be shown in a similar way that the other multi- 
plets obey the 0-B-D rule perfectly. 

Let us now obtain the ratios of units of intensities. 

We get, after some calculation : — 


Ipd 

II 

9 

1 


Isj) : Ijw 

1 I 

2 ■ 2 

r04 : *025. 


These are in perfect agreement with the result obtained 
by Sommerfeld and Unsold. , 
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The He'^-line, x4686- 

According to Lande’s theory, this line is composed of 
a number of multiplets as shown in the following diagram : 



Fig. 6 

We have 3D-4F multiplet consisting of [1, 2, 4] 
3P-4D „ „ [5,6,10] 

3S-4P „ „ [11,12] 

3D-4P „ „ [3,7,9] 

3P-4S „ „ [9, 13] 



Pi^. 6 
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The intensity-ratios in any particular multiplet accord- 
ing to the Ornstein-Burger-Dorgelo rule are indicated 
by the central figures. Thus [1,2,4] constitute the 
3D-4F-multiplet, their theoretical intensities ought to 
be as 20 : 1 : 14. Goldstein’s figures have not been repro- 
duced as they are evidently wrong. 
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Pig. 7 


The position of the components on a wavelength scale 
is reproduced from a recent paper by Paschen [Ann. 
d Physik, Vol. 82]. 

It is easy to see that Paschen’s results are in very good 
agreement with theoretical calculation : 

Firstly, as regards the 0-B-D-rule we have : 


Ii 



_ r2G?+i)i r 1 r2z (1-1)1 

12Z-1-1 Jj=3‘ [(2«-l)(2Z-H)J, • l 2«-}-l J, 

JL ^ 

7 • 57 • 5 
= 20 : 1 : 14 
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We obtain, after some calculation, the ratios of units 
of intensity in the five multiplets as follows : 

3D-4P : 3P-4D ; 3S-4P ; 3D-4P : 3P-4S 

1 : '86 ; 

We quote from Paschen, regarding the accordance 
of these results, which are the same as those giyen by 
Sommerfeld andUnosld on the Schrodinger theory, with his 
experimental data. 



RAMAN EFFECT 
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PART I 

The discovery of what is known as Raman Effect by 
Prof. Sir C. V. Raman^ on February 28, 1928, caused a 
flutter in the scientific world. A discovery of the first 
magnitude, it came at a moment when a new field of research 
was badly needed by the physicists. The spectra of mole- 
cules had been studied with great labour and perseverance 
and Raman Effect was the very thing required for a more 
intimate study and ordering. 

The phenomenon of the blue colour of the sky besides 
being a source of poetic inspiration, has been noticed by 
philosophers since very ancient times. As is well known 
the explanation on rigorous scientific lines was given by 
Lord Rayleigh* in 1873. He based his explanation on 
an experiment of Tyndall who passed white light through a 
tube containing fine particles formed by bringing butyl 
nitrite vapour and hydrochloric acid gas together at a low 
pressure. When the particles had developed a correct 
size they scattered the blue light strongly and the tube on 
being looked at sideways showed an azure colour. This 
experiment showed that particles of a particular size scat- 
tered light in such a manner that the blue light preponde- 
rated over the red and further the scattered beam was 
polarised. 

I Raman, Ind- J. Phys., Vol., II, p. 387 (1928). 

* Rayleigh, Collected Papers. 

3Q5 
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Lord Rayleigh showed that the scattering should vary 
inversely as the fourth power of the wavelength and that the 
scattered light should be polarised. He found theoretically 
that the amount of light scattered at an angle e is given by - 

„_^'(i+cos“«) (B-Bor r 3Bo 

y* E* Ie+2Bo j X* " 

where y= Distance of the point of observation. 

V = Total volume of scattering space. 

N = Number of particles per unit volume. 

Eo = Dielectric constant of surrounding 
atmosphere. 

E= Dielectric constant of the medium. 

x = The wavelength of scattered light. 

Tyndall’s experiment, in fact, showed the scattering by 
comparatively large particles. There was some doubt 
whether particles of atomic size would show the effect. 
Lord Rayleigh (junior) and Cabannes independently carried 
out experiments to show that the scattering was shown even 
by molecules. 

The above theory is only phenomenological as it does 
not take into account the constitution of the scattering 
particles. The first step in this direction was taken by 
Cotton and Mouton who introduced the idea of molecular 
anisotropy for explaining electric and magnetic birefrin- 
gence. After the experimental discovery of the depolarisa- 
tion of scattered light by Rayleigh (junior), Rayleigh 
(senior) utilised the idea of molecular anisotropy for calcu- 
lating the amount of depolarisation. Later on L. Vessot 
King, Rocard, and Ramanathan perfected a theory of 
scattering for a perfect gas. 

The investigation of light scattering was taken up in 
Prof. Raman’s laboratory at Calcutta to investigate in 
detail this phenomenon of molecular scattering. According 
to workers of that laboratory the presence of the effect was 
felt since the beginning of the work. As Prof. Raman writes, 
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“From the very first, however, evidence was encountered 
of the presence of a disturbing effect.” It was labelled as 
a. ‘Special type of feeble fluorescence.’ The idea that it 
was a new phenomenon gained ground in 1927 when Prof. 
Raman was engaged in working out a theory of Compton Effect 
and after a series of brilliant investigations this effect was 
brought to light, having been already predicted by Smekal in 
1923, from the Kramers-Heisenberg theory of dispersion. 

It is strange that nobody had up to this time conceived 
the idea of studying the scattering of monochromatic light. 
Raman ^ did this and discovered that benzol on being 
illuminated by monochromatic light from a mercury arc scat- 
tered in addition to the original wavelength of frequency v 
rays of frequency v+r,; where v^was a characteristic infra-red 
frequency of the benzol molecule as measured by Coblentz 
and Y. Henri. These modified lines as they are called had 
several points characteristic to themselves ; their intensities 
as compared to the unmodified lines were very small and 
in most cases they were accompanied by a faint continuous 
spectrum. The line of enhanced frequency was very weak 
as compared to that of degraded frequency, and increased 
in intensity as the temperature of the scattering substance 
was raised. Strong polarisation of the lines was in evidence 
and the radiations appeared to be incoherent. 

As the study of the phenomenon progressed it was 
found that the change in frequency did not always cor- 
respond to the infra-red absorption line or band of a sub- 
stance, e.g-i in HOI the Raman Line corresponded to the 
‘missing line’ in the absorption spectrum of HOI and in 
some cases it corresponded to the inactive frequencies. 

A month later Landsberg and Mendelstam® in Russia 
discovered the same phenomenon of combination scattering 
in Quartz. 

^ Raman and Kirshnan, Loo. oit., and Ind. J. Phys., 2, 399 (1928). 

* Landsberg and Mendelstam, Naturwiss, 28, 667 (1928). , 
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Shortly after the publication of Raman’s results Pring- 
shiem^ gave a thorough description of the effect. He 
recognised that the Raman Effect was entirely different from 
other types of secondary radiations such as Tyndall 
Scattering, Compton Effect, fluorescence and the resonance 
scattering. 

A fact of great importance which distinguishes the 
Raman Effect is that the shift in frequency of the incident 
beam is dependent only on the nature of the substance. 

The difference between fluorescence and Raman Effect is 

(a) The frequencies of fluorescence spectrum are 

independent of those of the exciting radiation 
provided they can excite fluorescence at all. 
On the other hand, the frequencies of radiation 
modified by Raman Scattering are directly related 
to v being v±vk where vk is either an actual infra- 
red frequency in the absorption spectrum of the 
scattering material or the difference in such 
frequencies. 

(b) The intensity of the Raman Lines is of an 

entirely different order from that of fluorescence 
lines. 

(c) Most of the lines obtained in the Raman Spectrum 

are strongly polarised. 

The relation between Wood’s Resonance Scattering 
with sodium and iodine vapour and Raman Effect needs a 
more critical examination. Wood discovered that when 
iodine and sodinm vapours are illuminated by certain 
monochromatic radiations which have not the same wavelength 
as the known absorption lines, there are found to be present 
close double lines on each side of the primary line separated 
by multiples of frequency v o, where o is the fundamental 

Pringshiem, Naturwiss, 16, 597 (1928). 
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frequency of the sodium molecule (sodium forms temporary 
molecules of Na*) or iodine molecules. There are Stokes lines 
i v—w' o and anti -Stokes lines v + w'o- Each line is a narrow 

h 

’ doublet and the separation is found to be 2 x -g^, ie., th® 

rotational interval of the Na* molecule. 

The process is usually explained as a fluorescence phe- 
nomenon. The sodium molecule absorbs the whole quantum 
of light and is raised to a higher excited states and after a 
short time returns to some lower allowed state of excitation. 
We may visualise the process by the following diagram. 

Let A denote the state of the molecule absorbing the 
incident light (e = electronic state, n= vibration quantum 
number, m= rotational quantum number), B is the state to 
which it is raised by absorption, and h! is the state to which 
j it returns on re-emission. 



Pig. 1 

production of Raman Lines in a Molecule. 

Here the electronic state may be supposed to be the 
same though they may be generally different ; the re-emitted 
radiation has the frequency v— (va— va ' ). The production of 
the anti-Stokes line is also illustrated. 
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Now in choosing the values of n', mVn'', m''', we must 
be guided by the selection principle. There is no selection 
principle for the vibration quantum number. Hence n'—n" 
may have any value 0, 1, 2, ... . But we are not so free in 
our choice of m'—m". According to the selection principle 
for absorption lines 

Am = ±1, are allowed. 

Taking Am = ± 1, we have, 

m'= m+1 or m — 1 
Again in re-emission, Am= ±1 
.'. m" = m or m-f2 

m or m — 2 
Hence m" — m=0 
or AmK=0 or ± 2. 

This explains the occurrence of close doublets with 
double the frequency interval. This argument was first 
adduced by Lenz in accounting for the occurrence of doub* 
lets in Wood’s Resonance Spectrum, as an illustration of the 
selection principle for the rotational quantum number, and 
has been rediscovered in trying to account for the occurrence 
of a similar phenomenon in Raman Scattering by Schrodin- 
ger, Rassetti, Dieke and Langer, Majumdar and Kothari. 

W ood s Resonance Spectrum shows a number of anti- 
Stokes lines. We can account for them if we suppose that the 
initial state A is not the absolutely lowest state, but a 
slightly excited state. This slightly excited state is pro- 
duced by the influence of thermal agitation. If now in the 
process of re-emission, the molecule returns to a still lower 
state Ao the re-emitted energy has the frequency 

»'+(''Ao “’'a) 

We thus get the anti-Stokes lines. The anti-Stokes lines are 
naturally weaker than the Stokes lines. 
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The vibrational frequencies are equivalent to (n — n') 
approximately, where >'„= fundamental vibrational frequency. 
They are quite small for Na^ and I*; hence the proportion of 
excited states under even not very high temperatures is quite 
great, and we sometimes get quite a large number of 
anti-Stokes lines. 

The question is : What is the difference between 
Raman Effect and Wood’s Resonance radiation ? In explain- 
ing Ramam Effect, we substitute ‘ Scattering ’ in place 
of absorption. But we think the mechanism of Raman 
Effect is rather widely different from that of ordinary scat- 
tering. Light which is pictured as a progressive sine wave 
excites the harmonic oscillator and sets it into forced vibration. 
The accelerated electron sends out coherent radiation in the 
classically allowed directions. The radiation pulse causes 
no internal change. But in Raman Scattering, an internal 
change is induced (change from State A to B and back to A'), 
hence it cannot be denied that the light is partly absorbed. 

But this absorption is of a different type altogether 
from those to which we are accustomed in atomic absorption. 

In the case of absorption by atoms we have two types 

(1) Absorption of characteristic lines, i.e., ofDi, D, 
and other lines of the principal series by sodium 

vapour. 

(2) Absorption of all frequencies lying beyond the 

serieslimit, resulting in the ionization of theelement. 

In type (1) only characteristic frequencies are absorbed. 

Other frequencies are inoperative. 

Molecular absorptions are also of two types — (1) 
Absorption of band lines ; (2) Continuous absorption resulting 
in the dissociation of the molecule into a normal atom and 
excited atom (Francks ’s Theory). 

It is clear that the absorption of the quantum for pro- 
ducing Raman Scattering belongs to neither of these two 
types and is an essentially new type and intermediate 
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between orthodox scattering and orthodox absorption. The 
nature of radiation finally emitted depends upon the period 
of interaction between matter and the quantum, the con* 
stitution of the molecule and the nature of its surroundings. 

Pringsheim thinks that Raman Effect is different from 
Eluorescent radiation ; because 

(1) the intensity is of a different order ; 

(2) the polarization is very strong ; 

(3) the displaced spectrum can be produced by all 

spectral lines. 

As regards (1) the intensity of fluorescent radiation 
depends on the amount of absorption and this is generally 
varied within wide limits. As regards (3) Wood showed 
that X 5461 contains six absorption band lines of iodine, 
but this may be quite fortuitous because it has been 
found that some strong lines of Li (?) all produce resonance 
spectra. The iodine molecule may possess absorption 
lines in all parts of the spectrum. It is not quite impro- 
bable. As regards (2) it has been shown that Wood Lines 
are partially polarized. We are of opinion that Wood’s 
Resonance Spectrum is a particular case of Raman effect 
which is a much more general phenomenon and is shown 
by matter in all states of aggregation. Wood’s Resonance 
Spectrum is merely Raman Effect by diatomic molecules 
the exciting line being near the absorption bands. ' 
Cotton thinks that it is different because in Raman 
Effect there are a few combination lines whereas there 
are a large number of lines in Wood’s Resonance 
Radiation. But this is easily explained. In Na, , for 
example, the vibration frequency corresponding to (04- — l) 
is only 146. Hence a large number of excited states are 
present even when the temperatures of the illuminated 
vapour is moderate for according to Maxwell’s law n = 

^ This aspect is discussed in the appendix, 
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nhu 

K 

Hoe ■ In the substances in which Raman Effect has 
been studied, vk is too large, and under the conditions 
(temperature as well as due to the state of aggregation) not 
more than one or two modified lines can be produced. 

Another very important difference which may be point- 
ed out is that Wood's Resonance Spectrum is excited by 
certain lines only, e.r/., the red and orange lines of lithium 
are the only lines which excite the resonance spectrum in 
the red region. The greenish blue resonance is excited only 
by certain lines of certain metallic arcs. {For data see 
Baly’s Spectroscopy, Vol. II, p. 239.) No such restriction is 
imposed in Raman Effect ; neither is it confined to a parti- 
cular region nor does it favour certain lines. This however 
might be due to the presence of absorption bands in this 
region. In iodine there are bands with small separation. 

A very interesting type of Scattering has been observed 
by Gross ‘ of the Optical Institute, Leningrad. Several liquids, 
e.g., aniline, toulene, benzenes water, etc., were illuminated 
by the mercury line a 4358 A. U. The scattered radiation 
was examined by an echelon grating (30 steps). Besides 
the unmodified several other lines— differing in wavelength 
by about "05 A. U. — were observed. The intensities of the 
‘ red ’ and the ‘ blue ’ components were nearly equal. The 
sharpness of the displaced as well as the undisplaced com- 
ponent varies with the scatterer, and between the components 
a continuous spectrum is present. Some components do 
exhibit polarisation. The displacement from the central 
line varies with the dii'ection of observation. 

It seems fairly clear that these are not due to Raman 
Effect (rotational). The explanation suggested by Gross is 
that the splitting may be due to the acoustic oscillations 
like those used by Debye to explain the specific heat 

Nature, Vol. 126, 201 (1930). 

‘ Ann. de Phys., 39, 789 (1912). 

P. 40 ^ • 
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phenomenon. These elastic waves travelling with the speed 
of sound produce as it were ‘ modulations ’ in the optical 
wave train. Two new frequencies given by v=vo ^ 
2vo ®/c sin^/i are produced vq being the incident frequency, 
0 the velocity of sound, c that of light in the medium, 
and ethe angle between the incident and the scattered rayd 
The multiple components can be given by (1± 2 n ®/c 
sin e/^)> n = 0, 1, 2, 3, etc. It should be noted that the length 
of the acoustic waves involved is of the order of that of light 
waves. Gross has observed n = 3. In the first report agree- 
ment with tlie calculated values was found to be fairly good, 
but later it was observed" that the displaced components did 
not strictly follow the above equation — the observed values 
in all the eases except aniline Iteing greater than the 
calculated values. 

These observations are of great interest, theoretical 
as well as practical and further work in this direction 
may reveal its connection, if any, with Raman Effect. 

EXPERIMENTAL METHODS 

Baman's Method^ — In the original experiment the 
apparatus was arranged as shown below: — 

Light from the source Hg which is a 3000 c.p. mercury 
vapour lamp is concentrated by an 8-inch condenser into a 
flask of clear non-fiuorescent glass containing the liquid 
under study. The scattered light was viewed at right angles 
to the direction of the original beam by focussing the light 
on the slit of a spectrograph of large light-gathering power. 
Wavelengths greater than A 4358 tl. were excluded by 
suitable filters. A few hours’ exposure is reported to be 
sufficient for a good spectrogram) but exposures of as much 
as 24 hours are necessary to bring out faint Raman lines. 

’ Brillonin, Ann. de Phys., 17, p, 88 (1922). 

“ Nature, Vol. 126, p. 400 (1930). 

’ Raman, Loo. oit. 
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The above method has been characterised by Wood as 
‘wasteful and inefficient,’ and he" has perfected a method of 



Pig. 2 

Raman’s Arrangement. 

(Hg— Mercury yapour arc; F—Flask containing benzene ; LiLj — Lenses ; 
S— Spectroscope) 

working which can record Raman lines in a few minutes. 
The arrangement of his apparatus is seen in the following 
diagram. 

The mercury arc is placed almost in contact with the 
tube containing the liquid. One end of the tube is drawn 



Pig. 3 

Wood’s Arrangement 

(W— Water Jacket ; Al— Aluminium reflector ; D— Slit of the spectroscope) 
Wood, PML Mag., 6, 729 (1928), 
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out into a cone of the shape showa in the diagram with a 
funnel at the top to facilitate the filling of the liquid. A 
bead is also blown on the horn in line with the axis of the 
tube to enable accurate collimation to be made. The other 
end is either covered with a piece of optically good glass 
or the tube itself is drawn out and ground plane, a piece 
of cover glass being fixed with Canada balsam if necessary. 
The tube is surrounded with a glass jacket through which 
water can be circulated for cooling the tube. If it be 
necessary to use a filter it can be circulated through the 
glass jacket, in solution or otherwise. The whole ap- 
paratus is surrounded more or less completely with cylin- 
drical reflectors made of polished sheet aluminium. Thus 
not ,only is the entire radiation from the lamp utilised 
but rays of light being reflected to and fro traverse 
the scattering liquid a number of times. The spectrometer 
which must necessarily be of large light-gathering power 
to avoid long exposures is placed along the axis of 
the tube. A number of diaphragms are used to cut 
out the light reflected from the sides of the container or 
otherwise. 

For further details the original paper of Wood^ should 
be consulted. 

The next improvement by Wood^ consists in substituting 
helium for mercury arc excitation. As a source a helium 
discharge tube about 9 ft. in length wound in the form 
of a helix over a nickel glass tube is used.. This 
ultra-violet glass has the peculiar property of transmit- 

O . 

ting X 3888 A. XJ. and very little else. The helix is 
filled with helium at 8 mm. pressure and is excited at 20000 
volts. 

More recently a new type of hot cathode low voltage 
helium tube has been constructed by the Greneral Electric 

’ Wood, Loo. oit. 

" * Wood, Phil. Mag., 7, 858 (1929). 
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Company, which is specially suited for studies on Raman 



(P— funnel ; H — discharge tube with He; E— Klectrode ; 

N"— Nickel glass tube.) 

The advantages of helium excitation are : — 

(/) The Raman Spectrum is excited by a single line 
and lines spread out without any contamina- 
tion from other lines. 

(m) Continuous background gives no trouble. 

(Hi) The short wavelength exciting is a favourable factor. 

(iv) No water cooling is required ; the heat generated 
in the discharge tube being very small. 

Section (mO requires comment. As a consequence of 
RayleigiCs law of classical scattering the intensity of the 
scattered beam is inversely proportional to a*. So fight 
of shorter wavelength is expected to be scattered more. 
At the first sight therefore it would appear that it would 
be best to use light of as short wavelength as possible. 
But this only holds for substances which do not show any 
appreciable absorption, fluorescence or chemical change 
under the ultra-violet radiation. 

Since Raman Scattering is incoherent the intensity of 
the lines will depend on the aggregation of the molecules. 
It is clear, therefore, that the scattering will be very feeble 
with gases and special technique is required for their study. 
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Wood, Rassetti' and others have successfully carried out 
experiments on Raman Effect with gases. 

Rassetti illuminates a column of gas at about 10 — 15 
atmospheres pressure by a quartz mercury arc placed close 
to it. The gas is enclosed in a quartz tube about 20 cms. 
long and fastened to a large steel tube by means of sealing- 
wax. Another quartz tube encloses the first and the space 
between them can be used to put filters. The following 
diagram shows the apparatus. 



Pig. 6 


Raasetti’s apparatus for gases. 

(Q—'Thick-waUed Quartz tube ; S-- Steel tube ; EJ—Elxternal Quartz tube 


for filters.) 


Wood* studied the Raman Effect for HCl gas by means 
of what he calls a ‘ light furnace.’ He enclosed the gas in a 
glass tube 150 cms. long and 5 cms. in diameter at atmos- 
pheric pressure. The tube towards the ends was drawn 
out into special shape in order to eliminate scattered light 
from the front window and to ensure a perfectly black back- 
ground. In contact with this was placed a Cooper-Hewitt 
mercury are in glass about 4ft. long. The whole ap- 
paratus is surrounded by an aluminium reflector which 
merely clamps the two tubes. An exposure of only 6 
hours suffices to record the Raman lines. 

’ Rassetti, Nature, 123, 205 (1928) ; and Proo.Nat. Ac. So., 15, 
234 and 515. 

. Wood.Phys. Rev., 35, 1355 (1930). 
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The method used by Venkatesachar and Sibaiya is a 
very ingenious one. They run the mercury arc in an 
atmosphere of the gas to be studied and instead of studying 
the transverse beam they observe in the direction of the 
primary beam. Using COi atmosphere they recorded two 
lines which agree with Rassetti’s values. That they are 
Raman lines is supported by the fact that they disappear 
when COi is pumped out of the arc. However Wood has 
criticised this experiment unfavourably.^ 

McLenan and McLeod’* have studied the Raman Elfect 
Avith liquid oxygen, nitrogen and hydrogen, the latter yield- 
ing some very important and interesting results which serve 
to verify a speculation by Dennison regarding the existence of 
two kinds of hydrogen molecules (Para and Ortho hydrogen). 
Their apparatus is shown below. 



McLenan’s apparatus for study of liquefied gases. 

(A — Tube conTeying liquefied gas; B — Cooling Jacket ; B,F — Mirrors ; 

D— Lens ) 

' See also Venkatesachar and Sibaiya, Ind, J. Phys., Vol. V, 
p. 747. 

“ MoLenan and McLeod, Nature, 123, 160 (1929) ; Trans. Par. 
Soc., Sep. 1929. . 
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The liquefied gas is enclosed in the inner tube shown 
in the lower part of the diagram. It is surrounded by a 
tube containing liquid air or liquid hydrogen to prevent 
visible ebullition of the gas under examination. E and E 
are two platinum mirrors made by cathodic spluttering. 
For purposes of illumination four or five mercury arc lamps 
surround the thermos flask containing the liquefied gas. 
The scattered light is focussed on the slit C of the 
spectroscope. 

Menzies* and Bar,* independently have developed 
a method of studying the Raman Effect of substances 
in the form of coarsely powdered crystals or crystal aggre- 
gates. Studies of solid substances had been carried out by 
previous workers including Raman himself by illuminating 
a small piece of the solid. This required the crystal to be 
large and optically good. This method (Menzies’) besides 
giving a greater convenience in experimenting with crystals 
reduces considerably the time of exposure. Menzies filled 
a flask with coarsely powdered crystals and directed light 
from a quartz lamp to the flask. The light which diffused 
out from the sides was observed. Paint Raman Lines were 
recorded after an exposure of 23 hours. 

Later Krishnamurti® has improved on this method 
and reports that the continuous background that gave 
trouble to the previous workers might be reduced consider- 
ably in intensity by running the arc on low current and 
directing a gentle blast of air by means of a table fan. 
The powder is placed in a triangular glass container with 
mirrored sides. The arc is placed near one of the prism 
faces while the scattered light is observed in a transverse 
direction. Strong lines can be obtained in as short an 
exposure as i-1 hour. 

’ Menzies, Nature, 124, 611 (1929). 

“ Bar, Nature, 124,692 (1929). 

® Krishnamurti, Ind. J. Phya., (5) part I, 1 (1930). 
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Among the methods outlined above Raman's method is 
only of historical importance though still conveniently used for 
solids. For liquids if a helium tube is available the helium 
excitation method described by Wood appears to be the best, 
though nothing can equal the mercury arc for speed. 

As regards the gases, for workers who have not the 
means of American laboratories at their disposal, Rassetti’s 
method appears to be the most practicable. Other methods 
have their own uses. 


PART II 

RAMAN EFFECT IN SOLIDS, LIQUIDS 
AND OASES 

(i) Raman Effect in Solids . — Raman during his very 
first investigations used a block of ice. Subsequently ice has 
been studied in detail and apart from it quartz, calcite, 
gypsum, rock salt, glass, etc., have been investigated. Ice 
is specially interesting because of the fact that direct 
comparison in the solid and the liquid state is possible. 

Speculations have been rife since long regarding the 
constitution of water. Attempts have been made and 
evidence brought forth from various quarters to show that 
water consists of mono-, di and tri- hydrols [H»0, (HiO)i, 
(HiO)s]. The former is supposed to be prominent at 
high temperatures and the latter at low. 

As is well known water when freezing slowly forms 
hexagonal crystals of ice. The structure has been investi- 
gated by means of X-rays by various workers. This is 
clearly brought out in the Raman Effect of ice and water. 
Water gives broad Raman Bands while ice gives sharp 
lines. Daure, Venkateswaran, etc., got the 2'9 /i-band, while 

Kimura and Uchilda got the 6‘1 )»-band also. These bands 
P.41 
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are markedly influenced by temperature and support the 
assuroption of the various hydrols. The band correspond- 
ing to 2 '9 in water shifts to 3 ju for ice, and further the 
interesting fact is revealed that the band becomes doubled 
for the latter, the shifts corresponding to 3‘2 and 3‘0/i. 
It is'^doubtful whether the water band at 2‘93 is 
double. 

A large number of workers have studied quartz, promi- 
nent among them being Fringshiem and Rosen,* Wood,’ 
Landsberg and Mendalstam,^ Krishnan,* etc. With 
quartz, lines are obtained corresponding to 8’64, 2r5, 
37 '4, 48‘5, 79 ft etc. Owing to the important optical 
properties of quartz it is expected that the complete data 
when collected and ordered will yield some important 
information. 

Oypsum yields some important data. Krishnan found 
that in addition to frequency shifts that could be attributed 
to SO 4 radical three sharp lines at 2'8, 2'9, and 3‘0 ft were 
also present. They can be attributed to the water of 
crystallization. It is remarkable that they are sharper 
than in the case of ice. Related with this is the fact that 
in the spectra of concentrated acids also water lines are 
sharp. It appears therefore that in such states water 
approaches the states of solid crystals. Another remarkable 
fact is the sharpness of the lines due to the crystal. With 
the rise of temperature they become diffuse which indicates 
that the crystal state is undergoing a change. In 
amorphous quartz, for example, the lines are very diffuse. 

Rock salt, sylvine, etc., do not give any Raman lines* 
corresponding to the Rest-Stmhlen or the residual rays. 

’ Pringshiera and Rosen, Zeit. f. Phys., 50, 741 (1928). 

“ Wood, Phil. Mag., 6,729 (1928). 

* Landsberg and Mendalstiara, Loo. cit. 

* Krishnan, Ind. J. Phys., Vol. IV, Part I, p. 131. 

* Wood. Phil. Mag., 6. 729 (1928); Schaefer, Trans. Farad. 
Soo. 25, 841 (1929), etc. 
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Schaefer* says that Raman Effect implies an assy metrical 
vibration while in NaCl the vibrations are symmetrical. 

Diamond is very convenient to work with. Rama- 
swamy* first studied the substance and found a shift ot 
1322 cm~* E. Schrodinger has worked out the Red-Strahlen 
frequency to be 38‘9 x 10“ per sec, applying Debye’s theory 
while Raman Effect data give 40'0X10 Calculations 
on Nernst-Lindeman empirical formula liowever gives exactly 
40x10“. 

This was studied in greater detail by Bhagwantam.* 
He studied nine different samples of diamond. A.11 show one 
well-defined shift corresponding to 1331‘93 cm'* regard- 
less of the nature of the sample thougli the intensity varies 
from a maximum in colourless and well-defined samples to 
a minimum in the blue diamond. The line obtained 
corresponds to an optically active frequency represented 
as the edge of the infra-red absorption band at 8’02/i. 
This case is interesting because a broad band in 
absorption corresponds to a very sharp line in the Raman 
spectrum. 

The study of diamond clearly indicates that it is not 
necessary for a crystal to contain molecules to give Raman 
Effect. The“ latice vibrations” in diamond appear to be 
sufficient to exhibit the effect. 

Krishnamurti * has studied a large number of solid 
crystalline inorganic nitrates, chlorides and sulphates, by 
the powder method described before. 

He divides the chlorides into three groups — 

(1) Those which give strong Raman Lines, viz.^ 
chlorides of Hg(ous), Hg(ic), P, As, Sb, C, Si, Ti, Sn, and 
H. [Hg(ous), and Hg(ic) chlorides give very intense Raman 
Lines.] 

• Schaefer, Zeit. f. Phys., 54, 153 (1929). 

= Ramswamy, Ind. J. Phys., Vol. V, Part I, 97 (1930). 

" Bhagwantam, Ind. J. Phys., Vol. V, 169 (1930). 

^ Krishnamurti, Ind. J. Phys., V, pp. 1, 183 (1930). 
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(2) Those which give faint lines. — Bids, Zndj, Cdl,, 

AnCU. 

(3) Those which give no lines at all — Chlorides of- 
Na, K, NH*, Ba, Ag. Cu(ic), Cd, Mg, Sn(ou8), CdBr„ Pbl,, 
KI, LiP, NaF, CaFs. 

It is seen from the above classification that chlorides 
of electro-positive elements do not show the effect, while 
those of non-metals and metalloids do show it. Two 
groups can be made, based on the consideration whether union 
between any atom and the chlorine atom is of the electro- 
valent type (ionic binding, electron transfer complete) or 
covalent type (electron sharing). The former are completely 
ionised in solution. It is also observed that the non-conduc- 
tors and feeble conductors show the Raman Effect well, while 
good conductors do not. 

The structure of the crystal —whether it is formed into 
ionic or molecular lattice — is -also very important. Ionic 
crystals like RaCl and Kd do not show any effect while 
those arranged in molecular lattices do so. Krishnamurti^ 
publishes some interesting results on the study of Raman 
Effect in crystalline rhombic sulphur. It is found from the 
Raman Lines that the corresponding infra-red frequencies lie 
in the region 20;* to 120 Lines are found corres- 
ponding to 118, 66,46, 41,23 and 21;* in the infra-red. 
Now Coblentz, Schubert and Taylor and Rideal observed 
absorption maxima in the infra-red at 7‘76, 10’73, and ll'OO, 
M. These then must be due to combinations of the funda- 
mental frequencies. .Other substances such as carbon 
tetrachloride show this effect. 

Mention also should be made of the observation of 
Krishnamurti* on ferrous and nickel sulphate which it will 
be noted are paramagnetic crystals. No lines appeared in 
these crystals while lines from copper and manganese 

' Erishnamurfci, Ind. J. Phys., 6, 105 (1930). 

* Krishnamurti, Ind. J. Phys., 5, 182 (1930). 
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sulphates were weak. This shows that the paramagnetic 
cations tend to weaken the lines due to the radical < SG 4 . 
In an acqueous solution of ferrous sulphate the line appears. 
Paramagnetic nitrate of copper and manganese also show 
a weakening of the inactive NO s frequency. 

LIQUIDS 

The liquids have been most extensively studied for the 
Raman Effect. Easiest to work with they are expected to 
yield valuable information regarding the nature of chemical 
bonds and the ionic states. The liquids studied may be 
broadly divided into three classes : 

(1) Organic liquids. 

( 2 ) Liquefied gases. 

(3) Mixtures and solutions. 

The organic liquids have received the greatest atten- 
tion because of their variety and the ordered arrangement in 
them. They have been studied from various points of view. 

(ce) The frequency of vibrations of such bonds as 
C — H, C = 0,0 = 0, etc., may be investigated and the modifi- 
cation introduced in the presence of other bonds found.* 

{b) The effect of substitution of chemical groups may 
be studied. 

(c) The effect of substitution of a heavier atom for a 
lighter one of the same family, e.g., halogens can be found. 

id) The structure of the molecule may be determined 
or verified and fundamental difference between different 
types of compounds such as Aliphatics and Aromatics can 
be investigated. 

The greatest time has been devoted to the study of 
Benzene and its derivatives, the nitro compounds, paraffisn, 
halogen derivatives, alcohols, etc. We shall consider some 
typical examples of such studies. 


* See Appendix II. 
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In the case of C-H4)ond in tetrachlor-ethane the shift 
corresponds to 3‘35 /x but in trichlorethylene where the 
carbon atom has a double bond theC — H line shifts to 3‘25 

I)aure‘ has shown that for hydrogen compounds 
with single bonds the shift is 2780 — 3400cm' % while the 
double bond C = 0 gives 1660—1740 cn^^ Bhagwantam 
and VenkatesAvaran^ find that the C — H bonds shoAV 
Ai; =2950cm~^- The lines are equally spaced, the spacing 
being about 40 cm'“\ In compounds with a single hydro- 
gen atom the multiple structure disappears and a line at 
3020 cm~^ appears. In CHi CB the lines are (2930, 2985), 
in methane in the gaseous states they are 2915, 3022, 3072 
cnr\ The shift 1440 cm"' seems to be connected with 
H atoms in the aliphatics. 

The compounds CH,CU, CHCk, CHBr,, and 
GCl* give several Raman Lines close to the exciting linesj 
the difference being of the order of 400cm The opinion 
is expressed that these are differential frequencies, i.e-, differ- 
ences between certain observed infra-red absorptions. But 
Marvin “ explains them as due to fundamentals. The infra- 
red absorption in fact may be explained as due to certain 
combinations. The evidence seems fairly clear that the 
vibrational frequencies observed in light scattering are really 
fundamental frequencies and not due to intercom bination 
between the fundamental vibration frequencies of the mole- 
cules. “ This Avould seem to be fairly clear from the com- 
parative data for substances with similar chemical con- 
stitution, but with atoms of different Aveight in the 
molecule. Daure’s results with a series of chlorides and 
(janesau and Venkateswaran’s results on Bromoform, as 
compared with chloroform, show a remarkable and parallel 
shifting of the frequencies observed in light scattering 

' Daure, Oompt. Rend. 186, 1833 (1928). 

’ Bhagwantam and Venkateswaran, Proo. Roy. Soo. 

’ Raman, Transactions of the Faraday Society, September, 1929. 
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towards longer w'avelengths with increasing weight of the 
substituent atoms.” Corresponding frequency shifts attribut- 
ed to the chlorine and bromine atoms are well illustrated 
in the following table : — 

Ql . . Av = 750, 660, 320, 250 cm*'. 

Br. . . Av = 660, 550, 230, 160 cm*'. 

Av = 750cm“' for chlorine, and 660cm"' for 
bromine are diffuse. They might be two close lines or the 
diffusivity might be due to the isotopes of clilorine and 
bromine. 

fn benzene Av =■ 1000 cm*' is very prominent while 
in chloro- and bromo-benzenes Av = 1025 appears. This 
illustrates the effect of substitution. 

Solutions have been studied to observe the frequency 
due to radicals and ions. Carreli, Daure, Venkateswaran, 
Ganesan and others have studied this aspect. Daure found 
sharp lines for the M-Cl bond. Mukherji and Sengupta* 
have studied the sulphates and found frequencies character- 
istic of the SO4 group. Taylor* has studied the Raman 
Spectra of HiSO*, HCIO* and the alkali sulphates and 
compared the shifts with infra-red data. An energy 
diagram of the AX* group is suggested. 

The spectra of several nitrates and carbonates have been 
studied in solution as well as in the solid state. In some 
cases for certain ions the inactive frequencies have been 
detected. The frequency for the NO 3 group found in the 
nitrates agrees for the measurement of the NO 3 ion in 
nitric acid. 

The liquefied gases form an interesting study. McLenan 
and McLeod® have studied oxygen, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen in the liquid state. For oxygen and nitrogen, a 

' Mukerji and Sengupta, Ind. J. Phys., 3, 503 (1929). 

“ Taylor, Trans. Farad. Soo., p. 830 (1929). 

^ McLenan and McLeod, Loc. cit. 
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frequency of 155r5cm'\ 2328’5cm”* has been found. The 
results obtained from liquid H, are very interesting and 
serve to verify some earlier speculations regarding the 
existence of ortho and para-hydrogens. 

In this case a frequency difference of 354 cm'^ and 
588 cm ■ ^ are found which are in the ratio 3 : 5, Avhile a line 
shifted by 4159 cm" Ms also observed. 

From the theory of band spectra the energy of rotation 
of a diatomic molecule is given by : — 

® ~ SttM ~ Sa-'i 

m = Rotational quantum number. 

h = Planck’s constant. 

I = The moment of inertia of a molecule. 

For m = 0, 1, 2, 3, etc., we get 

E = 0, BA, 4BA, 9BA, etc.. This as we see does not 
give any hv = Ey — E^ such that the frequency ratio is 
3: 5. If we however substitute the half quantum numbers 

we get for m = |, f, f, etc., E = BA/4, 9BA/4, 25BA/4, 

49BA/4, etc. If we now consider a transition 25/4 BA-> 
BA/4 and another 49/4 BA— ^9/4 BA two frequencies are 
obtained whose ratios are as observed. 

Also if we proceed according to wave-mechanics where 
the energy is represented by E = BAw (m -f 1) with m = 
0, 1,2, 3, etc., we get E = 0, 2BA, 6BA, 12BA, 20BA, etc^ 
Now taking the transitions m = 2 to »M = 0andm = 3to 
m = l into consideration we get the two frequencies in the 
ratio 3:5, It should be noted that no trace of such ratios 
as 2: 3, 2 : 5, 3 : 4, etc., appears, and hence we conclude 
that these do not occur. The two facts now brought to 
light are 

(1) The wave-mechanical formula has a physical 
reality. 
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(2) In liquid hydrogen there are two sorts of mole- 
cules — one in which transitions from m = 2 to 
m = 0 can occur and the other in which m= 3 to 
m = 1 can take place. 

The intensity of \4473*1 corresponding to a shift of 
588 cm“ ^ was between two to three times that of X4426'6-— 
a shift of 354cm This shows therefore that the 
molecules of one kind are two to three times as numerous as 
the molecules of the other type. 

These results fit in very well with the assumption of 
Dennison that there are two kinds of hydrogen molecules. 
In one group only odd rotation levels are present while in 
the other only even. It was found that the experimental 
curves for the specific heat of hydrogen did not agree with 
the theoretical calculations unless an assumption of this sort 
were made. The relative abundance of the types of m olecules 
as required by the data is nearly the same as revealed by 
the Raman Effect. Line with the shift 4149 cm"^ is found 
to be associated with the transition from the normal state 
to the first vibrational state of the molecules. Subsequent 
work by McLenan, Wilhelm and Smith ‘ has shown that 
the slow transformation from ortho hydrogen to para hydro- 
gen at liquid hydrogen temperature can be studied by follow- 
ing the change in the intensity of Raman lines due to these 
molecules. 

Salant and Sandow* find shifts for liquid HCl and 
HBr Av to be 2781cm"^ and 2479cm"^ while in the 
gaseous state Wood found 2886cm“’ for HCl. This 
shows that on liquefaction the shift is towards the lower 
frequency. ® The Lorentz-Lorenz theory affords an expla- 
nation of this phenomenon. 

’ MoLenan, Wilhelm, and Smith, Trans. Eoy. Soo., Canada, 
22,413 (1928). 

“ Salant and Sandow, Phys. Rev., 35, 214 (1930), 

’ See Appendix II. ■ 

P. 43 
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The study of other liquefied gases does not reveal any- 
thing very remarkable. 

G-ASES 

The gases so far studied are HCl, NHjj Oi, Na, Hi, 
COi, GO, mand SOi. 

CO and CO 1 were first studied by Eassetti.^ In carbon 
monoxide a shift of 2154 cm' ^ is obtained which coincides 
with the infra-red absorption band at 4'66 In carbon 
dioxide there are three infra-red absorption bands at 2'7, 
4'25, and 14'7 ^ but none of these is represented as 
Kaman Lines. The frequency shifts are 1284 cm and 
1392 cm“^, which it should be noted corresponds to the 
difference in frequency between the two components of the 
double band at 2‘7 and 4’25 . 

Wood* has studied the effect for HCl gas in great 

O 

detail. A Raman lineatX 4581’8 A.U. is photographed and 
is found to corrospondto the infra-red wavelength of 3 ‘466^. 
Now this corresponds exactly to the missing line or the 
centre of the gap between the two branches of the absorp- 
tion band of HCl in the infra-red as measured by Imes.® 

O 

Close to the exciting mercury line 4358 A.U. there are 
nearly equidistant bands. These correspond to the pure 
rotation levels of HCl as found by Czerny.* It is re- 
markable that only alternate bands appear in the Raman 
Spectrum. The tables given below show the results. 


Czerny 

Wood 

441 

43-6 

48-5 


63-8 

53-9 

601 

• • • 

68-9 

671 

80-4 


96 

90 (uncertain) 


' Rassetti, Nature, 123, 205 (1928). 

* Wood and Dieke, Phys. Rev., 36, 1355 (1930). 
“ See plate II. 

* Czerny, Z. fiir. Phys, 
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X in A. U 

Avinom”^ 

Transition 

Infra-red m 



0 — >2 

62-69 

4377-60 

101 ‘1 

1 — 

104-29 

86- 6 

142‘7 

2— >4 

146-03 

94' 2 

187-6 

3 — >5 

187-45 

4402- 4 

229-4 

4 : >6 

228*87 

10- 4 

271-0 

5' — ->7 

270-03 

18’ 6 

3129 

6 — >8 

311-23 

26- 5 

353-0 

7' — >9 

352-23 

4314- 7 

143-8 

4^—— >2 

146 03 

23- 8 

183-3 

5' — ^3 

187 -46 

31- 2 

232-2 

6- — >4 

228-87 

4681- 8 

2886-0 

i — > j 

2885-4’ 


The first column gives the observed wavelengtii of the Eaman 
lines. The second column gives the frequency difference with 
the exciting line x 4358. In the third column we find the 
rotational transitions in the molecule to which the line cor- 
responds and the fourth column gives a comparison with 
the infra-red data.” 

NH® studied by Wood gives a single line identified 
with an absorption band at 6'5/*. The other strong bands at 

and 10 m are not represented. 

Oxygen gives a number of equally spaced lines (6 or 7) 
on both the sides of the exciting lines, they can be recognised 
as corresponding to changes in molecular rotational energy. 
It is found that alternate levels are missing, only odd levels 
being in evidence. 

In hydrogen a Raman line corresponding to the tran- 
sition 1 — giving a frequency difference of 583 cm“*. 
While McLenan in addition has obtained the weaker O' — >2 
transition for the liquid state. Thus the odd levels are found 
to have greater statistical weight. 

In nitrogen the pattern* is the same but all rotational 
transitions are represented. Lines corresponding to 
transitions between even rotational states are strong and 
others are weak. 

* This line is excited by X 4047. 

' See Plate II. 
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Nitrogen monoxide gives a shift corresponding to a 
purely electronic transition. NO has *P-state as normal, 
the separation being 124 cm"*. This frequency shift appears. 
This interpretation has however been questioned, and there 
is, as yet, no definite proof of combination scattering involv- 
ing electronic transitions. For a negative experiment on 
this line, see a paper by Toshniwal in the present volume. 

Sulphur dioxide has been experimented with by 
Dickinson and "West.* It gives three shifts 524'3, 1145'9, 
13401, om“*. Last two agree with the absorption bands 
as found by Coblentz. The first shift is outside the range 
of his measurements. The structure of COi molecule and 
the SO* one is the same and it appears strange that sucii 
a fundamental difference should exist between the two as 
far as the Kaman Effect is concerned. 

The results obtained in the case of the gases have all 
been explained by Rassetti,* Hill and Kemble,® Langer,* 
Dieke,* etc. "We shall deal with them in a separate sec- 
tion* Mention should however be made of the important 
fact that the selection rule for the Raman Effect in tran- 
sitions come out to be Aot=0 or ±2 ^v-hile for absorption 
it is Am— ±1. 

SOME ASPECTS AND APPLICATIONS OP 
RAMAN EFFECT 

Some interesting applications of Raman Effect have been 
attempted by Kothari,® Deodhar'' and Allan.® Kothari 
points out that some faint Fraunhofer lines in the solar spec- 
trum may be supposed to be Raman lines arising from “a 

‘ Dickinson and West, Phys. Rev., 35, 1126 (1930). 

® Rassetti, Proo. Nat. Ac. So., 15, 234. 

® Hill and Kemble, Proo. Nat. Ao. So., 15, 387. 

* Danger, Nature, 123, 345 (1929). 

® Dieke, Nature, 123, p. 564 (1929). 

® Kothari, Nature, 124, 90 (1929). 

’ Deodhar, Z. f. Phys., 57, 570 (1929). 

® Allan, Nature, 123, 127 (1929). 
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combined effect of Raman Scattering and ordinary absorp- 
tion.” 

The molecules responsible for the production of the 
cyanogen and the swan bands may modify a beam of light 
from the photosphere to v—v, v being a strong vibration- 
rotation frequency. If v~v happens to coincide with H or 
K frequencies the modified light will be absorbed by the 
high level Ca"^ atoms. Thus in place of we shall get a 
black absorption line. 

Kothari finds that this view can explain the appear- 
ance of certain faint lines in the solar spectrum. ‘‘ If this 
view be correct it will give us a method of calculating the 
total number of CN molecules in the solar atmosphere from 
a comparison of the intensities of the modified line with that 
of K line with the aid of known dispersion formula.” For 
the coronal spectrum he does not find good agreement. (See 
also Macke and Wildt — Z. f. Phys., 59, 501, 1930. — The 
spectrum of Sun’s corona.) 

Allan suggested that some lines in the secondary 
spectrum of hydrogen might be due to the Raman Effect 
excited in the hydrogen molecules by the Balmer lines pro- 
duced by the atoms during the electric discharge. Deodhar 
has identified some lines due to Ha — Hx in the secondary 
spectrum. Due to the great number of lines in the spectrum 
nothing very definite can be said in this connection unless 
a detailed and systematic investigation is undertaken. 
We have to leave a large margin for chance coincidences 
before we can attach any value to such identifications. 

Raman Effect and Electrolytic Dissociation 

Rao^ has recently published results of his study of 
the Raman Spectra of Nitric acid at different dilutions. By 

Rao, ProG. Roy. Soc., A., 127, 279 (1929). 


1 
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the study of the intensity of the Raman lines he was able to 
trace the progress of electrolytic dissociation in the acid. 

A modified form of Wood’s tube was used and in 
general his method was followed. To ensure uniform 
illumination for exposures at different concentrations the 
mercury arc and the reflectors were, placed at the same 
distance and the voltage and the current were kept nearly 
constant. This method of procedure appears to be' hardly 
satisfactory and for a quantitative problem like this more 
elaborate precautions seem to be necessary. 

About ten lines are obtained in the scattered spectrum 
out of which four are identified as due to the undissociated 
HNO3 molecules, three to NO3 ion — are common to nitrates 
—and three to water. The decrease in the intensity of the 
HNO3 lines and increase in those due to the NO3 ion give 
an ocular demonstration of the dissociation theory. 

From micro-photometric records of the plates the rela- 
tive number of NO3 ions and the HNO3 molecules can be 
calculated and the progress of dissociation with increasing 
dilution be traced. 

The two methods generally used for studying dissocia- 
tion are— (1) by osmotic pressure measurement, (2) from 
electrical conductivity measurements. In the first method 
help is taken of Henry’s law of solutions. The second 
utilises Kohlransche’s law which states that the mobility of 
ions is independent of the concentration. The curves repro- 
duced below from Rao’s paper illustrate the results. The 
uppermost curve is from Raman Effect data, the middle one 
from conductivity measurements and the lowest from vis- 
cosity-conductivity formula. The form of the curve is the 
same but the numerical agreement is far from good. The 
Raman Effect data, as the author suggests, are the most 
reliable because the intensity of Raman lines is accurately 
proportional to the total molecular aggregate while the 
general validity of the other laws is doubtful. 
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Results of various other -workers on the same subject 
disagree with those of Rao in some details but there is 



F'ig. 8 

Dissociation of HNO 3 

(a)^CurYe from Raman RSect ; (b)— Conductivity measurements ; (c)— Vis- 
cosity conductivity formula.) 

absolutely no doubt about the value of the method as a 
means of making an accurate study of dissociation. 

Calculation of the Specific Heat of Solid Oeganic 
Substances 

Some lines in the Raman Spectra can be definitely 
identified with fixed modes of vibrations in the molecule. 
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Taking tlie help of this Andrews and Southard V have suc- 
ceeded in calculating the specific heat of some solid organic 
substances. A correct number of degrees of freedom can 
be assigned to each frequency. ” If we then consider that 
the various modes of vibrations act as Einstein oscillators it 
is possible to employ the frequencies from the Raman 
Spectra and calculate the specific heat of molecules for any 
temperature.” This has been done for methyl alcohol, ethyl 
alcohol, benzene, toulene, etc., from 1 5“ to 260® K, the average 
deviation being about 5 per cent. 

Raman Effect in the X-eay Region 

Experiments have been performed by Davis and 
Mitchell* and others on the scattering of X-rays by beryllium, 
aluminium and graphite as diffusing substances. They used 
the Kai,o, of molebdynum with the double X-ray spec- 
trometer developed by Davis and Purks. * In addition to 
the undisplaced Ko,, a j they observed lines displaced 
towards the longer wavelength side by an amount to be 
expected if it be assumed that part of the energy of the 
incident quantum is utilised in ionizing the K shell of the 
atoms and the remainder is scattered as a quantum of less 
energy. In case of graphite the line displaced agrees 
with Av' =^ 1 / -Ye, being the energy level (287 volts) of the 
carbon atom. They used an ionisation chamber for detec- 
tion. All efforts to detect a displacement towards the shorter 
wavelength side proved fruitless. 

These results do not however stand unchallenged. 
Ehrenburg* used photographic methods but failed to obtain 
any such shift. More recently Kast* used A1 as the diffus- 
ing substance and 612 X.E. (Rh Ka ) as the incident light. 

’ Andrews and Southard, Phys, Rev., 35, 670 (1930). 

* Davis and Mitchell, Phys. Rev., 31, 119 (1928). 

“ Davis and Purks, Proo. Nat. Ac. So., 13, 419, (1927). 

* Bhrenburg, Zeit. f. Phys., 53. 

' Kast, Zeit. f. Phys,, 68, 519 (1929). 
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The exposure given was twenty times that required to 
obtain the Compton Effect. No trace of the Raman line 
reported by the previous workers was obtained. 

Dr. B. B. Ray‘ has obtained new lines in a photograph 
got by passing X-rays through a film of soot and taken in 
the direction of the incident light. The frequency modiBca- 
tion corresponds to the line of carbon, oxygen and hydrogen. 
This Dr. Ray attributes to a sort of Raman Effect but Bhar- 
gava* in his note to Nature points out that this is merely 
photoionisation.® 

Due to the doubtful nature of the experiments nothing 
definite can be said at present as regards the existence or 
otherwise of Raman Effect in the X-ray region. It is 
interesting to note however that Carrelli^ in a note to 
Nature published certain theoretical calculations and arrived 
at the conclusion that the conditions to be satisfied to observe 
the effect in the X-rays are 

(1) Substances giving semi-optical lines should be used. 

(2) The scattering substance should be of low atomic 

number. 

(3) The ratio-^^ should be high Ew being the kinetic 

energy of the electron emitted in the Compton 
Effect in one direction with a particular exciting 
frequency. 1 E | is the energy of the K orbit. 

Raman Effect Near the Critical Point 

The fact that there is a close connection between 
Raman Effect and classical scattering cannot be disputed, 
for substances which show strong classical scattering also 
give strong Raman lines. 

* Ray, Nature, Vol. 125, 746, 856 (1930). 

® Bhargava, Nature, Sep. 13 (1930). 

® See also Bhargava and Mukerji, Nature, Peb. 22, 1931, p. 273. 

^ Oarelli, Nature, Vol. 125, 20 1 (1930). 

P. 43 
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At the critical point classical scattering increases a 
hundred or a thousand times giving rise to the phenomenon 
of critical opalescence. It is natural therefore that Raman 
Effect too will be intensified in this state. 

Raman experimenting with GO^ and a mixture of CSi 
and methyl alcohol found an increase in the intensity of 
the lines near the critical point and so did Ramdas"^ 
working with COj. Bogros and Rocard® studying a 
mixture of phenol and water did not even find the Raman 
Spectra. Ziemecki® made a careful study of iso-butyric 
acid which with water gives a mixture whose critical point 
is at 24°C and finds that the change in the intensity of the 
Raman lines is small. A possible increase of 30 — 40^ is 
observed while the classical scattering increases by as 
much as 500 per cent. This change of 30 — 40 per cent might 
be due to the increase in the intensity of the overlapping 
continuous spectrum, and hence the increase in intensity of 
Raman lines can be regarded as practically nil. 

This it will be observed leads us to conclude that 
Raman Scattering is non-coherent in nature. It is well- 
known that the critical point is a state of fluctuation and 
so the classical scattering — to express in loose terms— takes 
advantage of the confusion amongst the molecules and 
appears in its full intensity, while Raman Scattering being 
incoherent, i.e., there being no phase relation between scatter- 
ing by different molecules, is unaffected by the critical 
state and hence there is no increase in intensity. 

We shall now refer to some special aspects of Raman 
Effect e.g., the width, intensity, polarisation, etc., of the 
Raman lines. 

Width. It is found that Raman Lines vary greatly 
in width. We can generalise the results by saying that for 

* Ramdas, Ind. J. Phys., II, part 3, 387 (1928) 

* Bogros and Rooard, Jour. de. Phys., 10, 72(1929.) 

® Ziemeoki, Phil, Mag.,p. 300, Feb., 1930, 
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any ordered arrangement like a crystal the lines are sharp 
■while in liquids and amorphous solids they are diffuse. 

The change in sharpness is well illustrated in the 
study of ice and water. The comparatively sharp lines in 
ice become diffuse as ice melts though no appreciable change 
of frequency occurs. This is interpreted by saying that the 
damped vibrations of the molecule in the liquid may be 
responsible for the broad lines. But clearly the question 
of broadening is intimately connected with different types 
of molecular bindings for there are liquids in which the 
lines are very sharp. In viscous liquids like glycerine it 
is observed that a continuous spectrum is prominently 
associated with the modified scattering, and is present in 
almost all liquids to a greater or less extent. In the 
alcohols the continuous background increases as we go up 
the series, being practically absent in the earlier members. 

Polarisation . — It was noticed during the very first 
experiments of Prof. Raman that the modified lines were 
polarised. This aspect is very fundamental from the point of 
view of the investigation of the exact nature of the scatter- 
ing and the scattering molecule. 

The modified line in the liquid may be polarised in a 
direction parallel to the direction of the polarisation of the 
unmodified lines, partially polarised or unpolarised. In 
quartz it is found that depending on the direction of the 
optic axis with respect to the incident and the scattered 
beams the modified line may be polarised in a direction 
perpendicular to that in the unmodified line. 

Bhagwantam^ has made a detailed study of Raman 
Lines occurring in compounds like SOi, CSs, SO3, NHj, etc. 
He finds that the polarisation characteristic of lines from 
compounds with similar structure are the same. “ A high 
degree of polarisation for any Raman Line is generally 

^ Bhagwantam, Ind. J, Pliys., 5, 59(1930). 
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aceompamed by relatively large intensities but the converse 
relation is not true.” 

We shall deal with the various explanations offered 
for the polarisation in the next section. 

For details regarding this aspect of the phenomenon 
papers by Menzies/ Oabannes/ Daure,'^ and Bhagwantam 
should be consulted. 

Intensities . — ^If lines having the same frequency shifts 
but due to diffei’ent exciting lines be considered it was 
found even during the earlier investigations of Raman and 
Krishnan that the intensity increases as the wavelength 
of the exciting line decreases. The increase in the scatter- 
ing is more rapid than indicated by the Rayleigh fourth- 
power law. 


Daure* also made measurements on the light scatter- 
ed by AsCl 3 . He found that the increase in the inten- 
sity is less rapid than the Rayleigh law. In a subsequent 
experiment he studied the scattering of the mercury lines 

4358 A-U- and 5460 A.U* He found that the ratio 
of the intensity of the lines showing the same shift is equal 
to the ratio of the exciting lines in the scattered spectrum. 
More recently Ornstein and Rekveld®^ from their study 
of the scattering by OCU conclude that the intensities of the 
modified lines obey the Rayleigh law accurately. Sircar has 
studied the Raman Effect of GCl' from the point of view® 
of intensity measurements and finds that the scattering 
increases more rapidly as the exciting line approaches the 
ultraviolet absorption line of the liquid. It is suggested that 
the different results obtained by Ornstein and Rekveld are 


' Menzies, Phil. Mag., 8, 504 (1929). 

” Oabannes, Trans, Farad. Soc., 25, 813 (1929) ; Oompt. Rend., 
187, 654 (1928). 

Daure, Compt. Rend., 186, 1833 (1928). 

.nn' paure* Compt- Rend., 187, 826 (1928) ; Oompt. Rend., 188, 

loOo (1929). 


Ornstein and Rekveld, Zeit. f. Phys., 61, 593 (1930) 
Siroar, Ind. J. Phys., 5, 169 (1930) 
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due to the fact that they have overlooked the slight absorbing 

O 

po-W'er of the liquid in the region 4046 A.U. Sircar has also 
found the ratio of tlie intensity of the strongest Raman Line 
to the exciting line to be 1/410 while for all the lines taken 
together (i. e., lines due to same original line) it comes out to 
be 1/150. 

The ratio of the intensities of the Stokes and anti-Stokes 
line is very important as it forms a criterion for various 
theories of Raman Effect. According to the Maxwellian 

- Iw 

distribution the ratio should be 1 ; e*'^ while from Schro- 
dinger’s original theory of dispersion it follows that the ratio 
ought to be one. Statistical mechanics yields a more or less 
correct ratio. 

The unsymmetrical continuous spectrum accompanying 
the Raman lines may be interpreted as due tothe unresolved 
rotational effect and varies in intensity from substance to 
substance. This was correlated with the optical anisotropy 
of the molecules by Raman and Krishnan and subsequent 
theoretical work by Manneback* has lent a theoretical 
justification for the explanation. 

In this connection we can also consider the effect of tem- 
perature on Raman Effect. An increase produces a change in 
(i) the general character of all the lines, and (ii) a change in 
the relative intensities of the Stokes and anti-Stokes Lines. 

According to the simple picture of the phenomenon 
given by Raman the modified line of enhanced frequency 
arises as follows. The incident quantum of energy /jv com- 
ing in collision with the molecule extracts kv' from it if it 
happens to be in the excited state. 

hy -1- excited molecule - — > (hy + /*/) -f normal mole- 
cule. A modified line of enhanced frequency thus appear s. 

The intensity of the Raman line of enhanced frequency 
will clearly depend on the number of excited molecules 

’Manneback, Nature, 125, 88 (1930). 
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present which is proportional to . As the temperature 
increases the number of excited molecules also increases 
and so does the intensity of the anti-Stokes line- 

Krishnan' in a preliminary experiment found this 
to be the case in CCU, and subsequently this has been veri- 
fied by various workers. Brickwedde and Peters^ studied 
quartz between — 180°C and 550°C. The intensity of the 
anti-Stokes Line increases greatly with temperature. 
Quantitative experiments also confirm the theory which says 
that at high temperatures the intensity of the Stokes and 
anti-Stokes Lines should be equal. Experiments on the effect 
of temperature also confirm the assertion that the Raman 
Scattering is non-coherent. 

PART III 

THEORIES OF RAMAN EFFECT 
The existence of Raman Effect had been predicted long 
before the experimental discovery of Prof. Raman by 
more than one theoretical worker. SmekaF in 1923 
discussed the question of thermodynamic equilibrium 
between radiation and matter, on the lines laid down by 
Einstein and arrived at the conclusion that if molecules are 
capable of existing in several raetastable and excited states 
then the principle of thermodynamic equilibrium requires 
that in addition to the original beam we should have scat- 
tering of the beam of frequency v± Vk where vk is a charac- 
teristic frequency of the molecule. Later on Kramers and 
Heisenberg'* came to the same conclusion to which we 
shall refer later on. 

’ Krishaan, Nature, 122, 650 (1928). 

Brickwedde and Peters Bull. Am. Phys. Soo,, Vol. 3. 

“ Smekal,Naturwis8, 11, 873 (1923). 

* Kramers and Heisenberg, Zeit. f. Phys., 31,681(1929). 
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Raman simultaneously with the discovery of the 
effect gave a simple picture of the process. A quantum of 
energy hv was supposed to collide with an unexcited mole- 
cule, impart to it the energy Jiv^ and escape with Jh 
In case the molecule was already in the excited state the 
quantum hvj, got added to the exciting quantum and a line 
of enhanced frequency was observed. 

It is clear that with the discovery of the missing line in 
case of HCl, of the two lines of COi and other apparent 
anomalies such a simple picture could not account for all 
the observed facts. Further the previous explanation threw 
no light whatever on the mechanism of the interaction 
between the quantum and the molecule. 

We shall now give a brief outline of the theory of 
Raman Effect as outlined by Langer, Dieke, Rasetti, Hill and 
Kemble, etc., from the original dispersion theory of Kramers 
and Heisenburg. 

Kramers' Dispersion Theory . — In the dispersion theory 
of Kramers and Heisenburg^ the problem of scattering and 
dispersion is attacked from the consideration of the atom 
as postulated by the quantum theory. The atom is supposed 
to react with the incident field like a virtual radiation field 
whose frequencies are those corresponding to the various 
transitions in the atom. 

They consider the incidence of mono-chromatic light 
represented by the electric vector The change in 

the electric moment of the system is found to be 


(Efi'l 

L9J' ‘ 

occurrence of e 


^T' ^ 


The occurrence of e 2«u+«-i-«')4 the radiation 

from the atom will consist of the frequency r + w+tt)' where 
and *)' correspond to the two periods of the disturbed atom. 

The terms «'+<o-fco' have been interpreted by Kramers 
and Heisenburg as incoherent radiation of frequency r±v 
^ iioo. oit. 


0^ mo) 


Ziti 
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where hv is the energy difference between the considered 
and any other state. This dispersion theory of Kramers 
and Heisenburg contains the fundamental assumptions on the 
basis of which later on the matrix mechanics was developed, 
and hence the result is the same as given by wave- 
mechanics. 

Let us consider the atom in a particular state. If a 
lightwave of frequency v perturbs the system it gives 
rise to harmonic components of the frequency 



Consider a case in which the electric moment associated 
with the transition has the same direction as the electric 
vector of the light wave, then the amplitude of or the 
modified beam can be put as 

when xis = {x<P 'I's dt give the transitions between the state/ 

and the state, s and so does a* between /"and s. This clearly 
brings out the fact that the condition that a Raman transition 
should occur is that there should be an “allowed” transi- 
tion between l—^s and k'-^s, i.e., both the states involved 
should be capable of combining with a third state. In case a 
transition is forbidden, i.e., xu =0 the amplitude of will 

be 0 and hence if the third common state does not exist then 
no Raman line will be observed. 

As has been shown earlier (see Part I) this implies a 
selection rule ! ?«= ±2 or 0. 

This theory leads us to expect some peculiarities in 
the Raman Spectrum of non-polar molecules like Oj and 
N,. In the infra-red spectrum of these gases transitions 
between different vibrational states (without electronic 
changes) do not give rise to radiation for the molecules are 
non-polar. But in the Raman Effect since the condition for 
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the appearance of a line is that xu = 'As 8 t should not j 

be 0 the corresponding shifts appear. This consequence 
is verified in Rassetti’s^ experiments. 

The results of Wood with HCl can now be easily 
explained. Before going into the detailed explanation of 
the observations it would be better to go through a brief 
sketch of the HCl spectrum. 

The rotation-vibration spectrum of HOI was studied 
by Imes and the following curve is obtained.’* 

The centre represents the missing line. ” We shall 
now consider how this arises. 

i 

The frequency v is represented by | 

v = i'n (wj— w,®) I 

where Hi and denote two vibrational states and nh 
and two rotational states. The selection rule for m is 
A m = ± 1 . Taking « » — = 1 , we have, 

V — Ko •+■ c[(lM 1 ± 1 )° — HJ 1 '] 

=vo ±2 ni l c+c. 

The number of lines obtained can be represented diagrammati- 
cally as follows {m is the quantum number of the initial 
state) : — ' 

: ■ . 1 - .1.. ■ I 

i ' ' I ' ^ 

j- I . ; ' I 

I ■ . ' i ! 

i ■ 1 ' 

1 ^ 4—2 0<— 1 ' 0^1 2— >3 

Pig. 9 

We see that besides vo, vo + c also is not present or 
m = 0 is not possible as an initial state in absorption while 
it is possible in the reverse process. This is difficult to = 

account for. The difficulty is removed if half-quantum 

^ Rassettij Nature, 124, 792(1929). 

“ See Plate II. 

F, 44 ■ ' 
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numbers are substituted or the -wave-mechanical expression 
is employed. The expressions now become — 

i’=i'o -b Aw)°— (w-f^)*] 

=vo-l-BAm. [2}n-bl-b A«il ... («) 

=i'o + 2BmAtn-l-BAn?+B, since AflJ= ± t 
=v„ + B±2B (m-bl) 

This yields the following numbering: — 


>'o ■■ 4R fa~ 2B Vo I'o+SB yo-b4B 



Pig. 10 


Ajw= 0 corresponds to Vo [see (a)] and hence being for- 
bidden does not appear, va is unique and thus alt anomalies 
are set right. 

The energy in the wave-mechanical form is 

E=Bm(}ra+l) 
now m (m-l-l)=(m+l)‘'~? 

and m, (iWa-f 1)— +I)=(m 5 i-bl)'“ — (wi-f 

Thus the results from both the points of view are 
identical. 

In Raman Effect the selection principle in considera- 
tion of the third common level theory is shown to be 
Aiw® =0 or± 2. Now 

vk- =vo + B{(m-|- J-b Amtr )“— On + ^l*} 

=vo + B{ A»nB-b2AmR (nj + 2)} 

^vo for Aiwa =0. 

Thus we see that the missing line - vo appears as a Raman line 
whatever be the value of m. This also explains why it is 
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most prominent, for ■whatever be the value of in it is bound 
to appear, for Ajwb=0. 

For Aotr =)= 0 but ±2 -we have 
=i'o+B [4±2 (2»i+l)l 

we shall get a series of lines corresponding to various 
values of m. The following diagram shows the Raman Lines 
as contrasted with the absorption lines. 
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It has been mentioned before that the lines accompanying 
the exciting line correspond to the alternate bands in tie 
rotation spectrum of HCl as investigated by Czeiny? but 
the correspondence is only accidentals ior the transitions 
which give rise to the two are entirely different, as is 
clearly shown in the diagram. The absorption line involves 
the expression so that the Raman Tiansition 

1— 1 corresponds with 2^+1 If higher 

terms in the expression for the absorption line are consider 
ed the correspondence will not be exact. 

Now the most important question arises as to what is 
the physical significance of the third common level which 
plays such an important part in the occurrence of tines in 
the Raman Spectrum ? In the works of Kramers aud 
Heisenburg and also in the theory advanced by Schrbdinger 
it occurs as a process of calculation ; but the physical 
significance is not far to seek, Avhen we consider the works 
of Pauli, Einstein and Ehrenfest on the problem of equili- 
brium between radiation and matter combined with the idea 
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underlying the correspondence principle. Scattering from 
the classical standpoint is (i) absorption of the incident 
light, and (ii) its simultaneous re-einission. The Hertzian 
oscillator to which the atom is likened in the classical theory 
as a result of the vibrations can be pictured as a simult- 
aneous absorber and emitter of the light of the same 
frequency. But even in cases in which the incident and 
scattered light are different, that is, the scattering is 
not classical we should expect from the general idea of 
correspondence between the classical and quantum concepts, 
that the mechanism of the process should still be the same as 
it is known to be in the limiting classical case. When light 
of frequency v is incident, the molecule during the process (i) 
passes from the level Ew to the level Ei. (ii) reverts from the 
level El to the level Bn or Eft thus giving rise to light of fre- 
quency V and v—vKi- The importance of the third common 
level in all cases of scattering is thus evident and the selection 
rule Am=0 or ± 2 for Raman Effect is derived accordingly. 
The intensities of the Raman lanes can be derived from this 
point of view. 

Cahannes' Theory - — Ordinary scattering is explained in 
terms of wave theory by supposing that the electric vector 
of the electromagnetic light wave excites an electric moment 
in the molecules forming an electric doublet. They vibrate 
with the frequency of one exciting light and scatter it, no 
change in the frequency being produced. 

However if we suppose that the molecules are in motion 
whether it be rotation' or vibration it can be shown that the 
re-emitted vibrations will not be sinusoidal but will be 
composed of vtoi, i/ta^ where vis the incident frequency 
and oi and etc., are the frequency involved in the rota- 
tion-vibration. Thus a change in the wavelength of the 
scattered radiation occurs and on both sides of the primary 
scattered beam should be found the modified lines. In 
liquids free motions of the molecules cannot occur and the 
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incident light will react with the damped oscillations of the 
molecules and a representation of this by Fourier’s series 
shows that a strong continuous spectrum is produced 
apparent as a symmetrical spreading of the primary line. 
Another result which can be deduced is that at the critical 
point no modified light will be present. 

It can at once be said that the above theory is incapable 
of explaining facts observable in the Raman Effect. The most 
serious discrepancy occurs in the case of the intensity of the 
Stokes and anti-Stokes lines. Let us say they are given 
by N + 'w and N — n. On the above theory the ratio between 

the intensities will be . The lines of enhanced fre- 

quency thus come out to be more intense. This is contrary 
to the observed facts. The appearance of sharp lines in 
some liquids finds no explanation on the theory while 
forbidden lines and the occurrence of inactive frequencies 
is also unaccounted for. At the most it can be made to 
explain stray facts such as the occurrence of lines corre- 
sponding to alternate rotation bands in the case of HCl. 

It seems therefore that it is only the theory of light 
quanta which explains or seems to explain the exchanges of 
energies between radiation and matter and would be suc- 
cessful in coordinating the observed facts. 

We shall not attempt to go into detail regarding the 
recent attempts to give a theory on lines indicated by 
wavemechanics. Recent attempts by Manneback and others 
give indications of going a long way to give a clear under- 
standing of the processes involved in the effect.* 

Conclusion 

We have reviewed briefly the immense amount 
of work done in so short a time on one of the most 

* The authors regret that the very interesting work of Manne- 
back could not be incorporated here for which his papers in Z. f . 
Phys. should be consulted. 
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important and epoch-making discoveries in Modern Physics. 
Though the phenomenon observed and data collected await 
ordering and coordination yet the relation of Raman Effect to 
other' branches of Physics and Chemistry can be pointed out. 

At the very first it was evident that it was going to 
prove a powerful probe for examining the interior of the 
molecule. A more detailed study is sure to lead to a com- 
plete understanding of the molecule and perhaps the atom. 
The other observed properties such as electric and magnetic 
birefringence, optical activity, specific heat, etc., on being 
connected with Raman Effect and infra-red data will describe 
the molecule in detail. 

We might take as an example the dissociation theory. 
The variation in the intensity of the Raman Lines with dilu- 
tion provides an ocular demonstration of the phenomenon 
in progress. Reference to the work of Rao on Nitric acid 
has already been made. 

In some investigations it has revealed mysterious pro- 
perties of crystals and their solutions. Tho frequency shift 
233 cm"‘ has been found by Krishnamurti in lithium 
nitrate crystal but it disappears in solution. Another obser- 
vation throwing light on the nature of crystalline binding 
is that the frequency shift to be attributed to the NO 3 ion is 
the same in all solutions but it differs in crystals Avith 
different cations.* Experiments of Dadieu and Kohlrausch 
are valuable from the point of view of the modification pro- 
duced in the molecule when two liquids are mixed. 

The nature of chemical bonds is often revealed from 
the Raman Effect data. The covalent or the electro-valent 
type of bindings profoundly effect the Raman Spectra. 

The organic molecules are expected to reveal the secret 
of their structure through Raman Lines and speculations 
are already rife regarding the modifications introduced in our 
ideas of the structure of the molecule by our new knowledge, 

* See Appendix IL 
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The crystal structure stands in direct relationship 'with 
Raman Effect. Tiie X-ray data as is well-known can give 
information about the constituent atoms and the electron dis- 
tribution in them while Raman Effect reveals the nature of 
binding* between the constituents of the crystal. As 
Bhagwantam observes : “ The Raman Effect offers us a new 
method of studying crystals which in a sense is complemen- 
tary to X-ray diffraction, for it furnishes just the kind of 
information X-rays do not give concerning the strength and 
nature of the forces which hold the crystals together.” 

It has further revealed the real nature of the specula- 
tions regarding the inactive frequencies which could not be 
studied by any other method. 

The importance of the effect in the study of the infra- 
red spectrum of substances and the mode of their production 
cannot be overestimated. Practically whole of the infra-red 
spectrum has been shifted to the visible region to be studied 
with what we may term spectroscopic accuracy. 

The subject is still in its infancy and it is too early to 
conjecture the new venues of research it may be expected 
to open. That its potentialities are many there is no occasion 
to doubt. 

In the end we have to express our grateful thanks to 
Prof. M. N. Saha, F.R.S. for his kind interest and helpful 
suggestions and guidance during the course of the prepara- 
tion of this essay. 
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APPENDIX I 

THEORIES OP RAMAN-BPPBOT 

BY 

R. 0. Majumbae. 

The theoretical treatment of the Raman Phenomena has not 
progressed much. SmekaPs as well as Kramers’ and Heisenberg^s 
treatments were rather general. They simply predicted the pheno- 
menon. There is nothing new in the explanation given by Ras- 
setti, Dieke, and Langer about the occurrence of combination lines 
v±vk where n* is a forbidden transition of, the molecule, as such 
explanation has been already given by Lenz, and repeated by 
Sohrddinger. The explanation can be deduced on very general 
grounds and throws no light on the mechanism. Oabannes and 
Rooard treat the phenomenon according to the electromagnetic 
theory of Maxwell and Lorentz, and find that the results are at vari- 
ance with experimental data. Attempts have been made by Rossi, 
Hill and Kemble, Amaldi, Mannebeck, but without any appreciable 
advance being made. In all these attempts, the molecule has been 
likened to a harmonic oscillator. 

It does not appear that ail classes of Raman Effect can be 
treated according to the same procedure. We must take note of 
the actual constitution of the molecules producing Raman Effect, as 
well as of surroundings. 

In the case of Raman Effect produced by gaseous molecules, 
it is well-known that the harmonic oscillator model does not 
correspond to facts. The actual model corresponds to the anhar- 
monio oscillator (introduced by Kratzer). I have therefore treated 
the phenomenon of scattering by an anharmonio osoillator. 

The present treatment is on lines somewhat similar to that 
pursued by Kramers and Heisenberg, their treatment being very 
general from the mathematical point of view, the physical points 
involved in the problem are a little obscure. Here, a particular 
case is treated. The anharmonio oscillator is supposed to be 
acted upon by:— 

(1) The field of the incident light of frequency v. 
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(2) Virkial'’ field due fco the osGillator itself of frequency 
2^%, this being the natural frequency of the oscillator. 

It seems that if on the classical theory we are to take account 
of the excited states a procedure somewhat like this must be 
adopted. 

The an-harmonic oscillator is represented by 

mx +fx+ = e IBj Gos pt -he F Gos qt 

or X +hx +n^x + ax^ 'E cob pt+— F oos gt 

m m 

Here e is not the charge of the electron, but the charge of the 
ions forming the anharmonio oscillator, and h is the damping 
coefficient. 

When p ” we have 

... .V. . + . aX"cos2n^ 

aj=A sm + Y cos qt—a. — 1 pr -2 

2n bn 

_ g, Y^oos 2 qt gXY sin {n^q)t _ aXY sin {n-q)t 
2(^®— 4g'®) n"—{n^-qy n^ — {n—qy 

where X = — 

m on 

This classical result must be translated into quantum form; the 
correspondence principle helps us to identify 2jr?i the frequency of 
the oscillator with vh 

n 


(1) This expression immediately shows us that provided 


n 


is small as is always the case in all practical oases dealing with 
Raman Effect, the ratio of the intensities of the v—n* and vhvk 
lines will be unity and hence taking into account the fact that 


^ That there be something like a virtual field surrounding an atom has 
been postulated by many authors and may be seen from the following argu- 
ment. Let us consider sodium vapour. If this be bombarded by radiation 
quanta of frequency differing from one ot the absorption frequency of sodium 
the quanta are allowed to pass through the mass of vapour without any 
appreciable loss; whereas if quanta of sodium D light be allowed to bombard 
the vapour they are almost completely stopped. It seems as if the small 
region surrounding an atom captures the quantum if its frequency coincides 
with one of the characteristic frequencies of the atom itself or in the small 
region surrounding the atom is present a virtual field of the frequency of the 
atom. 
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the atoms already in the excited state which gives rise to x^+^k line 


are to the atoms in the unexcited state as 
We have for the intensity of the 


anti-Stokes line 
Stokes lino 


e 


i^T"' 


A result which agrees fairly well with experiment. 

(2) We are also enabled to find the ratio of the intensities of the 
modified to the unmodified Raman Lines, On this point however 
the experimental material is very scanty. 

P rimary line (unmodified ) _ P 
Secondary line (modified) S 

_X_£^ 


We must evaluate (1) X and (2) a. The first we do from a 
special application of the corresponding principle and the second 
from data on band spectra. 


(1) X= 


m nb 


/>=ooeffioient of damping. 


The virtual field of the oscillator must be supposed to be in 
equilibrium with the oscillator, i.e,, we can calculate the energy 
density of the virtual field by exactly the method used by Planck 
in calculating the energy of an oscillator in terms of the energy 
density of the field 

. 

• * , 3 \ Y 

4ir C 

putting W = Wn — Wm=hvk 


we have 


E 


X 


= — /3 

mb a / ^ 


4 hn 


Oaloulating a (see Report on Molecular Spectra by National 
Research Oounoil) 
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If Tq be the normal distance between the two lines forming 
the diatomic anharmonio oscillator, we have 


B'orce 


= -(■ 

ro \ 




_ y 


a n wTe 


a . 85a o 


= mn^y + a my^'' 

/. a = 'SbmrQn'^ 

Again X = -j — % 

4,7 lo^o 

where x is defined by 

E„ = nhiOQ {l—x n) 


u O2 2 


n = the vibration quantum number and = energy 
of the osoiliator. 

• -k — -A- 2 ( ) T 

tt lo 

, 8 TT^ {xWq) 

and 1„ 

u P— /’^M 4 s/t 

S mb N rolo (aji^o) 

/ 3 AlA -- g' 

6 V c"w®7r 8 Io”(a5Wo) 

Z = electric moment of the moieoule. 

As an illustration let us take the case of 00. 

Z= 10’**^^ (See Polar Molecules, Debye) and putting 

g=27rXlO'" 

and w=27r X 10^^ 

10^ 

we get P/S= 

Regarding the value of 5 it may be stated that it will be of the 


/ 4/^® A ^ — 

5 V 8 I 


order of 10^ to 10^ for the life of the metastabl© atoms = \ is of the 

b ■ 

order 10' P to 10 ~ ® second* 

Hence this shows that P/S is of the order of 10. The exact 
value cannot be calculated unless we estimate ^‘5 ’’’ aooorateiy. 

iVlB.— -The above caioulations are only approximate in some 
respects but an exact oalculation can be readily made when the 
sufficient experimental data are available. 
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Relation between Woob^s Phenomena and Raman Befect 

In the next section the relation between the ordinary scatier- 
in^ and resonance scattering has been brought out. Prom the works 
of Sohrodinger and more recently of Langer already mentioned, it is 
evident that the relation between Wood’s phenomenon and Raman 
Effect is exactly the same as between the resonance and ordinary 
scattering. When the common level w” of Dieke . . . coincides 
with the incident frequency, resonance occurs. The modified 
scattering is consequently very intense and the Wood’s phenome- 
non is obtained. A quantitative theory is being developed. 


Orbinaby Scattering and Resonance vScattering 


Let us take a harmonic oscillator, represented by the 
equation 

mx+fx=^0 

Let be the eleoirio moment. 

when this is acted upon by an electromagnetic pulse the 

equation of forced oscillation is given by 


.Let 

Then ^ 


p+Wo^jp=^ 6^^ where flm 

e^E 


Therefore 'p = 
and 


m{wo^ — 
e^E 


iwt 


m{wo'' — w^) 
-e^E 


:W e 


iwt 


m(wo^ —w") 

According to Hertz’s theory of resonators, if a charge e 

moves with an acceleration X it creates an electromagnetic 
field about it. The intensity of the electrical and magnetic 
fields are given by: — 

b=h=24s^ 

o~r 

According to Poynting’s theorem, the flow of energy is given by 
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s = 


w' 


sin*0 




4,rcV“ 2 

Hence scattering by a single electron is equivalent to 


S= 


w 


(.()■ 


47rcV" I 2 
If there are N electrons in a cubic centimeter, independently 
effective in scattering, we have, 

Ntfl* / H-eos°<i& 




4,rcV” 




We now suppose that the electrons belonging to the same 
molecule vibrate coherently. Hence it is not their energy-radiation 
S, but their amplitudes ^ that are superposed. We write (S^t) 
instead of I. S denoting summation over all the electrons of 
the individual molecule. On the other hand, the radiation from the 
different molecules are all non-coherent hence summation of energy 
has to be taken over all the molecules. 

The radiation scattered by unit volume : — 

The summation being taken over all the molecules. 

2<7r C 
X 

Now applying the ideas of the theory of dispersion 2 (Se^) = 
total moment of electric displacement in unit volume =:P 
The total dielectric displacement 

D == B + 4 ?r P == e B = w ^ B 

Hence 

n^-1 


w = 


2 (ScO ^ 


47r 


B. 


Hence we express the unknown quantity (S@0 in terms of 
known physical quantity. Now we have 


Sn 


N^rC 

TV 


B" 


l"hcos ’—ly 


Now we have the density of energy 

4.71* G 




4'irl 


where I = Intensity 
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1 


‘aV“ 


1 + 008^4 


{n^-ir 


or the ooefSoient of scattering, i.e., the fraction of the primary 
energy which is scattered per cm. path is 

Stt^N 


we have, 


a 

w 


-1 


3X* 

4r'e*/m 

wo‘—w'‘ 


/m 

TT (Vjj 


scattering by one particle 

Jh£1 Xo" 

3m* c" ■ 


= 6'68 X 10- 


Ao* 


■ (A„“-A*)* 


Resonance Scattering or Fluorescence . — The formula evi- 
dently fails when w — Wq, i.e., at place of absorption. We have 
then the phenomenon of resonance scattering. We must now 
introduce a damping coefficient. The equation of the harmonic 
oscillator is now ; — 

p + yjj + *i)= 


P 


e 


^iwt 


m [ ( ® ) 4* iwy] 

The rate of absorption of energy 
Ua ^Cpi) = iw (pc) 

w + iwy ^ 


e^lm. yw^ 


Let us also calculate the energy which is being radiated : 

. ..2 
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U, =7o 




m [{w^ --WQ^)’^iwyY 
We have now to find out the value of 7. At a distance from 
qi^ = w?o we shall have = U 

o <15 

XT TT 

Now = ja / — 2 r:FT ~ 2 — 5 

w —tv ) -^y 'w 

Thus we get from the condition = IJ^ 

7=70 

This gives us the value of the damping coefficient. The 
energy radiated 

2 pv 


/ 


IT. dv 


m 


\pv r qv^dtv 

3 7 




where dv = ^-and Y 

6 T 


4 ir P 

3 


Thus 


P = energy density. 


U = — I 
3mc 


where 1= intensity of the light. 

The formula shows that resonance scattering or intensity of 
fluorescence is of quite a different order from ordinary scattering. 
The scattering per particle is 

a = fll.=8-2 X 10“8 
8 mc 

which is of quite a different order than the ordinary scattering 
already discussed. 
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APPENDIX II 

Soine oollecied data are given below froin an article by Smekal 
ill Zeitschrift fur Eleotrooheniie unci Angewandte Physikalische 
Oliemie/’ September, 1930. For a detailed discusjsion of these 
the reader is referred to the above article. 

Table L 


Raman Lines and the Infra-red Spectrum of Benzene. 


V in cm* 1 

Wavelength in jx 

Wavelength in 




Raman spectrum 


Raman s 

pectruni 

. 

Infra-red 

cm * ^ 


Infra-red 

3 148 '8 

3-140 (2) 




7-25 (0) 

3162-9 

3-162 (1) 




7-8 (0) 

3061 -3 

3-267 (4) 

3-25 (4) 

1179-0 

00 

00 

8-67 (4) 

3046-9 

3-284 (1) 




9-78 (5) 

2946-8 

3-394 (2) 


991-3 

10-09 (5) 

10-3 (2) 



4-4 (0) 

(924) 


(10-8) 



4-9 (0) 

849-1 

11-78 (0) 

11*8 (2) 



5-6(1) 




1604-1 

6-234 (1) 

6-2 (0) 



12-45 

12-95 

1683-6 

6-315(1) 

6-75 (5) 

604-6 

I6-54 (2) 



Table II. 

Influence of State on Raman-effeot* 


HOI 

Gas 

2885 







Liquid 

2780 






NH3 

Gas 

3333-6 

(1630) 

(966) 

(933) 




Liquid 

3298*4 

1580 

1070 




CH4 

Gas 

3071-6 

3022-1 

2914-8 

(1700) 

(1520) 

0 

CM 

cc 


Liquid 

... 

... 

2908 

... 



C,H, 

Gas 

3272-3 

3240-3 

3019-3 

2880-1 

I623-3 

1342‘4 


Liquid 

... 


3080 1 

1 

3000 

1620 

1340 
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For the mfloenoe of dilution upon the Raman-shifts in H 2 SO 4 
see the article quoted above p. 627 as also for the effect of mixing 
equal parts of benssene, ether, alcohol and water with acetic acid 
(Tabelle 4 imd 5). 

Table III 


Raman frequencies of tri and tetra halides in liquid state or in 
solution* 


PBr, 

116 

162 

380 

400 

PCI, 

190 

257 

480 

510. 590 

AsGls 

167 

195 

370 

400 

SbOU 

130 

155 

320 

360 

BiOl, 

110 

Band 

240 

290 

0 

g 

217 

316 

458 

757, 793 

SiOU 

152 

220 

427 

600 

TiCl* 

120 

140 

390 

600 

SnOU 

103 

i 

137 

365 

410 


Table IV 


Molecule 

Binding 

1 

Frequency 
in om“^ 

Average force in 
dynes (10""*) 

OaHe 

0-0 

990 

2-08 'I 

H 3 OOO.NH, 

O-N 

860 

1 

1-98 >~2-l 

H3O. OH 

0-0 


1 

2-27J 

O 3 H, 

0=0 

1620 

4-20"'! 

Ketone 

0=0 

1700 

1 

4-44 >'-4-3 

419 J 

0, 

0=0 

1552 

G 3 H 3 

0=0 

1960 

5-43 V 


0=N 


j 

6-52 1 

GO 

0=0 

2156 

6-361 

i 

N. 

N=N 

2339 

7-38 J 


F.46 
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Table V 

Inactive Raman shifts in cm“^ of cry staMine Nitrates. 


Li NO, 

^ 1085-8 

Oa (NO,), 

1064-3±r5 

Na.NO, 

lOGiTjtn 

Sr (NO,), 

1 054 '4 ± 1 75 

KNO, 

i04S’4 ± 0*7 

BaiNOs)^ 

1046-5 ±1-0 

AgNO, 

i 10-t5’0± 1,*() ■ 

i 

PbCNO^), 

.1 045-0 ± 1-7 


Sr (No,), + 0H,0 

I0o4'4 ± r5 



+ 4H0) 

l053'5±0-7 



+ 6H,0 

1052-9 



+ 9HO) 

1044 ‘4 ± 0-9 

N0~ 

in .solution .... 104: 

NaNO., + KNO, in melted 



state 

1042. 

I’he 

above table illustrales 

tlie effect on 

the inactive ” 


frequency of the NO- group of different cations with single or 
double calency. modification can l>e considered as a sort of 

deformation. A vahie with which coinparisons can bo made is 
obtained from the NO^ ion in solution. It is seen that smaller the 
atomic nuinher of the cation greater is the deformation. The 
comparison of KNOs ‘Vnd Oa (N’Ojj).v is interesting. The mass 
and the electron arrangement of the cation is praotioaiiy the same 
hut the greater ion-charge gives a greater deformation. The 
effect of tiie water of crystallisation is illustrated by the Raman- 
effect of Sr (NO 3 ),. 



CONDUCTION OF ELECTRICITY AND ALLIED 
PHENOMENA 

BY 

G. R. TOSHNIWAL, 


Lecturer, Allahabad Uuiversitij. 

CONDUCTIOK OF ELECTRICITY 

Drucles Tkeori/.—The primary assumption in this theory 
is that metals possess a number of free electrons, while in 
the non-metals the electrons are all bound. Precisely how 
the free electrons arise in the metals is not quite clear. 
According to one view they are supposed to be due to 
constant dissociation of atoms into positive and negative 
particles* 

The free electrons are supposed to partake of the heat 
motion of the ordinary atoms and molecules, and are respon- 
sible for different electrical phenomena associated with con- 
duction. Drude applies the kinetic theory of gases to the 
treatment of the problem. 

It is a noteworthy fact that all good conductors of elec- 
tricity are also good conductors of heat, and even before 
any theory was proposed, Wiedemann and Franz had shown 
that >‘/o' is almost a constant for all metals (Table I). Drude 
first set out to explain this observation by assuming that 
free electrons are responsible for both phenomena. 

According to the Irinetic theory, the mean kinetic energy 
of all kinds of particles is the same, and thus owing to the 
smallness of the mass of the electrons their velocity is 
(ionsiderably greater' than those ' of the atoms and 
molecules. The motion of the electrons in any particular 
direction is limited by the impacts with the atoms. In the 
presence of an electromotive force at the end of a conductor, 

381 
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the velocity of electrons towards one side is increased 
while on the other side it is retarded ; thus, the electrons 
move with a drift velocity in a direction opposite to the 
applied electromotive force. This drift of electrons is res- 
ponsible for the current through the conductor. The posi- 
tively-charged particles take no part in conductions as is 
evident from the fact that at the junction of two conductors 
atoms of one metal are not to be detected in another metal. 
The following facts also support the above view : — 

1. An unlimited number of electrons are emitted when 
conductors are heated, proving that electrons are flowing 
from other portions of the system into the heated conductor. 

2. According to the modern theories of atomic structure, 
elements having one or two electrons in their outermost shells 
are the best conductors, which has been experimentally 
verified. 

3. For explaining the Hall effect and the change of 
resistance in a magnetic field, we must assume that the 
mass of the conducting particles is very small in proportion 
to its charge. 

We shall now give Drude’s mathematical treatment of 
conduction. 

Electrical Conductivity 


Let F be the applied electromotive force and u the 
velocity of the electrons at a temperature T“ K. 

The acceleration due to the applied e. m. f. is 

Felm ... ... ( 1 ) 

If the mean free path of the electron is I the time 
during which the electron is moving freely is Iju and hence 
the average drift velocity 


( 2 ) 


. e/ — p- TT <»•« 

m 2 u 

The current is given by 

J = Ney, where N is the number of electrons per unit 
, volume. 
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Thus 

T TVT P'e 1 

J = Ne. — H - 

m 2 u 

and 

0- - i - — ^ 


P 2mu 




6 *T- 




This expression alone does not enable us to explain 
anything regarding metallic conduction, as we have no in- 
dependent means of knowing either IST, the number of free 
electrons, or the mean free path of the electron. We must 
also remember the assumptions made in the above deduc- 
tion, which are : — 

Same value of both {a) I, the mean free path, avid (b) 
the velocity of the electrons- 

The third assumption is (c) that the motion of the 
electron is independent of its history previous to collision. 

It is well known from experiments that o-ocl/T, except 

„ T 

at very low temperature. Thus since varies asT^j We 

should have .W varying inversely as T'so that Nfe may 
become independent of T. But nothing definite can be said 
about the dependence of N or ^ upon T. 


Thermal Conductivity 

Drude now supposes that the free electrons are also 
responsible for heat conduction in metals. The atoms are 
supposed to be at rest and the electrons are treated like 
a gas. Thus the problem of heat conduction of metals 
is just the same as heat conduction in the case of a gas, the 
free electrons taking the place of gas particles. 

The thermal conductivity of a metal due to the electron 
gas is then 

... ... ... ( 5 ) 
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From equations (4) and (5), we get 

^ =3 ... ... (6) 

Tiiis is exactly the law of Wiedeiiiaiui and Franz and 
of Loreotz. We have now to see how far the deduction 
agrees quantitatively with experimental facts. 

Jaeger and Diesselhirst set out to verify equation (6) 
at 18'C. Their results are tabulated below. 


Table 1 

Material 

Copper, pure 
Silver, pure 
Goldtl) 

Gold (2), pure ... 

Niokel 
Ziuo (1) 

Zinc (2)j pure 
Cadmium, pure ... 

Lead, pure 
Tin, pure 
Aluminium 
Platinum (1.) 

Platinum (2), [)uro 
Palladium 
Iron (1) 

Iron (2) 

Steel 

Bismuth 

Oonstantan (tiU Cu, 40 Ni) ... 
Manganin (84 Ou, 4Ni, 12 Mn) 


k/it at 18^*0 Temp. Coeff. 


671 X IQi*' 

of k/ ff 
•39 

6’86 

•37 

7 '27 

•36 

7-07 

•37 

6'99 

•39 

7'05 

•38 

672 

•38 

7-08 

•37 

7-15 

•40 

7-35 

•34 

6 ’SB 

•43 

776 

... 

7-53 

•46 

7-64 

•46 

8-02 

•43 

8-38 

•44 

yoB 

•35 

9"64 

•15 

11-06 

•23 

9-14 

•27 


Theoretically we liave from (6) 

=6‘5x 10‘® e.m. units. •■. (T) 

The temperature coefficient is theoretically proportional 

lOO 

to the absolute temperature and is thus given by ^ =‘360. 
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It is quite evident from the above table that k/o- is 
very nearly equal to the theoretical value and so is the 
value of the temperature coefficient. For good conductors 
the experimental value is A^ery close to the theoretical one 
but marked deviations are noticed in the case of poor con- 
ductors. But one peculiar fact emerges from the above 
table which showa that the deviations in all cases from 
the theoretical value are alAvays in the direction of values 
greater than the theoretical. 

Lorentz, Richardson and Thomson have all tried to 
improve the theory, and they have all arrived at the con- 
clusion already arrived by Drude, although the numerical 
value for k/o- is slightly different, but none agrees with 
the experimental value given in Table L The discrepancy 
may partly be explained by assuming tliat the atoms con- 
tribute quite a considerable amount towmrds the conduction 
of heat especially in the case of bad conductors where 
there is a dearth of free electrons. The table also shoAvs 
that the deviation is great from the theoretical value for 
bad conductors ; thus supporting the above vicAv. In 1921, 
HalF put forAvard the dual theory of conduction, assuming 
that both the free as well as the bound electrons are res- 
ponsible for conduction. 

In the case of alloys the value of k/o- is not nearly as 
constant as it is for pure metals. But, even, in the case 
of alloys any considerable variation in the electrical con- 
ductivity is usually accompanied by a similar variation in 
the thermal conductivity, which is very beautifully seen 
from a graph by Schulze (Ann. der. Phy.j IX, p. 584) (Fig- 1.) 

Lord Rayleigh explains that the abnormal values in 
the case of alloys are also partly due to the Peltier heat- 
ing effect at the junction of parts of material of varying 
composition. This introduces a spurious resistance in 
alloys Avhich is absent in the case of pure metals. 

‘ E. H. Hall, Proo. Nat,. Acad. Soi., 7^ 98 (1921 .) 
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Drude’s treatment is rather elementary, but encouraged 
by its success Lorentz tried to work out a theory mathema- 
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Fercenis^e of Bismuth. 

Fig. 1 

tically more rigorous. His treatment differs from that of 
Drude in the assumption concerning the collisions between 
electrons and atoms. He takes for granted that the Max- 
well’s law of distribution of energy applies equally well 
to electrons and proves that 

«/o-=2(~~j*T ... ... ... (7) 

The full treatment is given in the end in Appendix I. 

Thus we see that Lorentz's value for k/o. is only 66 
per cent of the Drude-value. The rigorous treatment clearly 
points towards the view' that atoms take quite a consider- 
able part in the conduction phenomena. 

The Specific Heat Difficulty . — Drude and following him 
Lorentz have assumed that the electrons are as numerous 
as the atoms or molecules in a metal, and also that they 
have the same energy as the material particles. This 
means that the presence of free electrons should consider- 
ably alter the specific heat of the metals, but experiments 
show that they have no influence over it. Hall and other 
investigators have pointed out that this difficulty can be 
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got over by assuming that the mean free path is much 
larger than 10"* cm. and thus the number of free electrons 
is only a small fraction of the total number of material 
particles and therefore the contribution to the specific heat 
is negligible. 

Consideration of Intr a- Atomic-Forces - — In Lorentz’s 
treatment, we made use of the idea of mean free path, 
considering the electrons to behave like perfect gases. This 
is hardly true, as electrons have to move in the interstices 
between the fixed positive residue, and also under the field 
of force of assemblage of other electrons. The motion of 
electrons is therefore least like that of particles in the perfect 
gas theory, and does not seem to be amenable to any mathe- 
matical treatment. 

Kichardson, however, assumes, that the electrons are 
subject to a force varying inversely as d® when it approaches 
a positive particle, and deduces generalised expression for 
I under the action of such forces. He deduces for the 
Wiedemann-Franz’s ratio 



which beOomes Drude’s expression for s— 3. 



Thomson's Theory of Doublets - — ‘In this theory metals 
are supposed to consist of a large number of doublets, formed 
by the union of 


B A 

^ J. 1- J- }- 1- )- 

< 


a positively electrified atom with an electron. The 
electron from A is supposed to leave it and join B, the 
atom previous to it and thus the exchange of electrons takes 
place amongst the atoms. The doublets are supposed to 
arrange themselves along a line in the direction of the 

electric force as represented in the above figure. 

F. 47 
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Let u8 suppose that F is the electric force and 6 is the 
angle which the axis of the doublet makes with the 
direction of P- The potential energy of the doublet is 
given by— Fed cos d being the distance between the 
charges in the doublet. 

Thomson assumes that the distribution is according to 
Maxwell’s law and thus the number of doublets having the 
abovementioned potential energy is proportional to 

^Ped cos OjkT 


The number of doublets whose axis makes an angle 
between 6 and (9 + d£» with the direction of F is pro- 
portional to e ad COB eiku gjjj The average value of 

cos is given by 


/ 


cos 

€ COS $ Bill § d § 


Cos 6^=' 


0 


j 


( 8 ) 


Wed cos B/hT 
€ , sin, $ d $ 


Under the conditions in which the conductivity is deter- 
mined we can easily see that Fed/CT is much smaller than 
unity for, if F*® 10 volts and ds= 10"“ cm. 

1 4-77X10-"® xio- 


E’ed/&T= gQ. I -3(3 X 10-“ x300 
<<1 

Thus the average value of cos e is 
Fed 


2/3' 


Cos 0 


kH 




Fed 


10 ■ * X 4 approximately 

(9) 

(10) 


2 " SiT 

Each doublet is supposed to discharge an electron p times 
a second in the direction opposite to that of F. Then the 
current through unit area is given by 
Fed 


J= i 


kT 


pb Ne 


... ( 11 ) 
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Here N is the number of particles per unit volume, and b 
is the distance between the centres of the doublets. 

The conductivity is given by 


<r=i 


e^dpl^h 

AT 


( 12 ) 


Thermal Conductivity . — It is supposed that the electrons 
are in thermal equilibrium with the doublet, then evidently 
on leaving one doublet at a temperature T+ dT and joining 
the other at a temperature T carries an amount of energy 
from the first to the second, which is equal to I ^8T. If 
the electrons are supposed to be moving equally in all direc- 
tions, the number of electrons crossing a unit surface in unit 
time at right angles to the temperature gradient is given by 

... ... ... (13) 


Thus the total amount of energy taken by the electrons 
passing the unit cross section is 




but 


5T = 


dx 


and the thermal conductivity is 


and — 
a- 


_ 3 VTh 
2 d 




Volta Effect 

Volta discovered in 1795 that two plates of differ- 
ent metals placed parallel to each other when joined 
together by means of a wire or any conducting fluid, were 
found to be charged with a certain quantity of electricity 
when the connecting wire was removed. The voltage differ- 
ence between the two plates depends entirely upon the 
materials composing the plates, and also upon the physical 
condition of the surfaces. This electromotive force was 
called by Volta- -the Contact Electromotive Force- 
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Sir Oliver Lodge* expressed the view that -when the 
two metals are in contact they are at the same potential but 
differently charged, thus forming an air battery. His view 
is that each metal is associated with an electromotive force 
proportional to the heat evolved on oxidation, and the volta 
e.m.f. is the difference between the two e.m.fs. On 
this hypothesis the contact e.m.f. for Zn - Cu will be 
about one volt. Pellat found it to be 0'71 volt, Ayrton '75 
volt and Clifton 0‘85 volt. Thus they are in very rough 
agreement with the theoretical value. 

Bottomley* found that the contact e.m.f. of zinc-copper 
remained unchanged up to a pressure of 2'5X 10~* of an 
atmosphere, and also when air was replaced by hydrogen. 
Brown* found that in the presence of hydrogen sulphide the 
volta e.m.f. for iron-copper was reversed, which is evidently 
due to the surface films formed so easily. 

Contact force has also been found to vary with the 
physical state of the materials.* Mairona* found that it 
is reduced by low temperatures, obtained by dropping liquid 
air on the junction. 

Volta e.m.f. has been very carefully measured by 
de-Broglie* by the condenser method, by Shaw® and Grein- 
acher* by the ionisation method. They found that if the 
layer of water was increasingly removed, the volta e.m.f. 
tended to disappear. But this may be attributed to the 
presence of a layer of phosphorus-pentaoxides deposited 
on each metal, and what was measured was the e.m.f. 
between the oxide coatings which must vanish. Perucoa*® 

® Lodge, Brit. Assoo. Report, 1884, p. 464. 

* Bottomley, Brit. Assoo. Report, 1885, p. 901. 

* Brown, Phil. Mag., 5th Series, 1878, VI, 142. 

' Brskine-Murrey, Proo. Roy. Soo , 63, 113, 1898; Hesehus, 
Journ, Russk. Ohiraioesk, 1902. 

' Mairona, Muovo Oimento, 1900, XII, 196. 

’ M. de-Broglie, 0. R. 152, 696, (191 1 ) 

® Shaw, Phil. Mag., (25, 241,) 1913. 

* Greinaoher, Ann. d. Phys., 16, 723 (1905). 

*“ Peruooa, Cim., Vol. 23, 3 (1921). 
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measured the contact e.m.f. by the Kelvin method and found 
a residual effect which is however much smaller than the 
effect usully assigned. For zinc-mercury he found the 
e.m.f. to be 0’17 volt with mercury negative, but the e.m.f. 
was found to increase fourfold in the presence of oxygen. 
Method of Measurement of the Volta e.m.f.: Lord Kelvin s 
Two metallic plates, say zinc and copper, are put 
parallel to each other to form a parallel plate condenser. 



They are connected to the two adjacent quadrants of a quad- 
rant electrometer. The zinc plate is connected to the negative 
end A of a potentiometer, the other plate of copper through 
a switch S to the movable point B or the potentiometer. 

The movable point B is brought to A and the switch 
S is closed, bringing the two plates in contact with each 
other. As soon as S is opened the quadrant electrometer 
shows a deflection which is a measure of the volta e.m.f. 
Then the movable arm B is brought in such a position that 

j 1 


Lord Eelvin, Phil. Mag,, 46, 83 (1898)- 
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the opening or the closing of S has no influence over the 
deflection in the quadrant electrometer. Then the poten- 
tial d.rop between A and B is the measure of the volta 
e.m.f. for zinc-copper. 

Thermo-Eleotbioity 

In 1826 Seebeck discovered that when two junctions 
of different metals are kept at different temperatures a cur- 
rent flows in the circuit so formed. 

In 1834, Peltier discovered the complementary effect 
that a passage of current through two dissimilar metals 
gives rise to heat one junction and produces cold at the 
other. 

The heat given out in t seconds is equal to P. q when 
q units of electricity is passed in t seconds. The constant 
P is known as the Peltier coefficient. 

The Peltier effect is a reversible one, and a thermo- 
couple is an arrangement which absorbs heat at one end and 
delivers a part of it at a lower temperature. This state of 
affairs is similar to a small Carnot’s heat engine. 

Thus, applying the second law of thermodynamics, we 
should have 

P.g _P.g 

T, ~ T, 

where g is the quantity of electricity in absolute units 
passed in the circuits. 

This gives, 

P,_P, = ... ... . (1) 

where B is the electromotive force in the circuit. 

Thomson Effect - — The simple relation given in (1) does 
not hold good in practice. Lord Kelvin pointed out that in 
addition to the Peltier e. m. f- there is yet another e. m. f. 
developed due to difference of temperature between two 
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points of the same metal. If we have two different tem- 
peratures at two different places in the same metallic bar 
the e. m. f. due to the Thomson effect is given by 



where <r is the Thomson coefficient, which was called the 
specific heat of electricity by Lord Kelvin, reasons for 
which are apparent from the above expression. 

Thus we have the total e.m.f. in a circuit 

B=P.-P, dT ... ... ... (2) 

.. T, 

Whence, the thermo-electric power for the two metals 
is given by 


_ dP , , , 


.. (3) 


It can be easily shown from thermodynamical consi- 
derations that 


P= 

r 1 

.. 

... (4) 

_ rn 

... 

... (5) 


Experimental Determination of Peltier “There 
are several methods for determining the Peltier coefficient, 
but we shall describe only one of them due to Barker. 

He placed equal number of copper-nickel junctions in 
two Devar flasks, which were thermally equal in all respects. 
Equal amount of paraffin oil was used as heat absorbent 
which was kept stirred. Each Devar flask was provided 
with a sensitive thermometer so that any difference in tem- 
perature between the two flasks could be easily determined. 
A current was passed in one direction, so that one of the 
flasks was heated because of the Peltier effect while the 

Barker, Phys. Review, Vol. 31, p. 321 (1910). 


1 3 
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other was cooled. There were two heater coils oue iu each 
flask, so that they could be kept at the same temperature. 
The arrangement is shown in Fig. 3. 



Fig. 3 


In order to eliminate the resistance of the thermo* 
junctions current was reTersed and the flasks again kept 
at the same temperature. 

Then, we have, 

R„ * “ + mP*=Rj -»P* + 


and on reversing the current 

+ R^ — «P*=R5 +MPi 

whence 



P_ 

ini 

= current in the thermo-junctions whose resis- 
tances are Ra and Rj . 
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a = resistance of the heater coil in one flask. 
h = resistance of the heater coil in the other flask, 
ia = heating current in the first flask. 
h = heating current in the second flask, 

P = Peltier e.m.f. 

For Cu-Ni, the value for P was found to be 6‘75X 10“® volts 
at28-7°C. 

Experimental Method of Determining Thomson Goeffi- 
ciewt.— There are several methods of determining the Thom- 
son coefficient, the important ones are due to Worthing^® and 
Nettleton.“ Here we will describe the latter only* 

The apparatus used by him is shown in the figures 4 (A) 
and 4 (B) below. The material to be experimented upon was 




Pig. 4 (A) 



I 



Fig. 4 (B) 

used in the form''of a wire, the two ends of which passed 
between two copper cylinders used as electrical heaters. 

Worthing, Phy. Rev., 5, 446 (1916.) 

Nettleton, Proc. Phy. Soc., (Lond.), 34, 78 (1921-22). 
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The wire was soldered, to ^wo copper discs DD, which were 
fitted 'on to the heaters. Thermocouples were placed in 1 1 
and the temperatures of fhe two discs D D could be easily- 
determined. 

A current could be easily passed through tlie operative 
portion of the wire between the discs D D by means of the 
binding screws p, p. A search coil S was used for deteimin^ 
ing the temperature of ’the middle portion of the wire. 

A ’known current Ci was passed in one direction and 
the resistance of the coil S determined, then a current Gj 
was passed in the other direction, such that the resistance 
of the ooii remained unchanged. 

Let T 1 and Ta be the temperatures of the two discs and 
R the resistance of the wire between D, D. Then, 

•RO? ~<r (T, -Ta) 0, =RC? + a (T, -Ta) C, 

which gives 

Oa) 

R> 

= (Gi—Oa) cal. per ooulomb. 

His results for constantan and iron are given below : — 
Oomtantan 



Mean Temp* °0 

0 -xlO® oal/oouL 

50-1 

5-87 

50-2 

5-88 

80-4 

6-00 

110-6 

6-08 

14r7 

6-13 

172'6 

6-22 

203 '5 

6’23 


The results can he ‘expressed by 

■ “'rxi'0®=:664+107T/apo'-12TVl0". 
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Iron 


Mean Temp. °0 

crXlO® cal/ooul. 

48-2 

2-56 

49-9 

2-62 

79-5 

: 3'30 

1101 

3-97 

140’5 

4-59 

172-6 

6-18 

204-9 

5-69 


The result can again be expressed, by 
'^ 1 X 10® =138+505T/200- 12TV2 x 10" -5T V 10” 


Classical Thborx op Volta, Pbltieb and 
Thomson Eppbcts. 

Volta and Peltier Effects . — In the derivation of expres- 
sions for these effects, it is assumed that the pressure 
of electrons in different metals is. not the same. Thus when 
two pieces of different metals are brought in contact with 
each other, the electrons from the piece A supposed to have 
larger pressure of electrons, flows into the piece B, till the 
positive charge left on A due to the deficit of electrons 
balances the difference in the pressure. 

Let us suppose that the transition from A to B takes 
place in a thin layer at the point of contact. Let N be the 
number of electrons per c. Ci at x cms. from* one of the bound- 
aries of this layer, p be the pressure of electrons and F'the 
electric force, then the force on electrons in a unit volume 
must be equal to the force arising from the variation in pres- 
sure as we pass from one- side" of the layer to the otiierj 
dp 
dx 


=FeN 


( 1 ) 
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But p=N^ 5T gi ving iiy»/da:=AT whence, 

: V = Fdx= H = logt ^ ... ... (2) 

From the method of derivation it is apparent that the 
expression (2) must hold good for both the Yolta as well as 
the Peltier e.m.f. But the experimental results show that the 
Yolta e.m.f. is of the order of a volt, while the Peltier 
e. m. f. is a few millivolts. 

From the above expression Ni/Na, the ratio of the 
number of electrons in the two substances can be calculated 
for one volt. 

, ^ eY 4'77xlQ-‘” __ 

N, feT "rsexio-'" xaoox^o 

= 36 nearly, 

Thus 

|^=4-31X10'‘ ... ... ... (3) 

which is quite inconsistent with the comparable values of 
the resistances of any two metals having one volt as contact 
potential difference. 

For Antimony-Bismuth the Peltier e. m. f, is about 
l/30th of a volt, which gives 

N./N, = 3-8 ... ... ... (4) 

All other metals have smaller value for the Peltier 
e. m. f., and hence the theory shows that the number of free 
electrons does not vary much from one element to another. 

There is a large change of resistance of some metals at 
fusion, e.p., the conductivities of solid zinc, tin, and lead at 
their melting point are about twice of what they are when 
the metals are in a liquid state at the same temperature. 
They contract on solidification, showing that I the mean free 
path of electrons is greater in the liquid than in the. solid 
state. We have seen from the Drude theory that the con- 
ductivity is proportional to m. Hence h = 2 NJ,, 
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where ISi h corresponds to the solid state and 17 2 to the 
liquid state, since h>h, Ni>2 But from the ex- 

pression for the Peltier coefficient we see that we must get 
the Peltier e. m. f. between the solid and liquid state, but 
experiments so far conducted fail to show any such e. m. f. 
Thus we see one more shortcoming in the simple theory. 

Theory oe the Thomson Eepect 

Let us take a bar the two ends of which are maintained 
at two temperatures. Now if the pressure of electrons 
depends upon temperature, there must be electric forces to 
keep the electrons from drifting. 

Let jp be the pressure at a point x cm. from one of the 
ends. Then the force acting on the electrons in a layer 
between x and x+dx per unit area of these planes is 

equal to dx- If P is the e. m. f. to balance this drift, we 

have under conditions of equilibrium, 

dp 

Pe N das = dx 

^ - ”• •• 

where N is the number of particles in a unit volume. 

The mechanical equivalent of heat abstracted by a single 
electron, in travelling from the layer at a; at a temperature 

0T 

T to the layer at x + dx at a temperature T + dx is 

given by 

Pe (NfeT) ... ... (6) 

The difference in the kinetie energy of the electron in 
the two places is 

3 , 3T , 
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Thus the total amount of heat eoromunicated by the elec- 
tron to the metal is 

0T I d IN’feT) 

dx N d7v 


dq 


={i 


k 




k - 


1 

N 


9 (N*T) 


8T 


Ut 


J 


(7) 


Let i be the current flowing in the bar in the direction 
in which z increases, then ije is the number of electrons 
flowing through unit area in unit time. Then the total 
amount of heat carried by the electrons = the heat developed 
dne to the Thomson effect, — 

^ ^ 1 ^ (NAT)] 


-{■ 


N 


8T 




dT= TdadT 


( 8 ) 


The minus sign is to be taken when the current is flowing 
from the cold to the hot part and positive sign when in 
the reverse direction. 

Thus- 

1 8 (NT)] 


cr = -h 


+ ^ 


h I a 
0 \ 2 ‘ 

R- 


T 


N 0T 

a 


1 


0T 


(log N) 


(9) 
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EMISSION OF ELECTRONS PROM METALS 

Under proper experimental conditions, electrons can be 
extracted from both hot as well as cold bodies- The former 
phenomenon, i.e., the emission of electrons from hot bodies 
is generally classified under the heading thermionic pheno- 
mena, while the latter is a recent discovery and bound 
to play a very important part in the elucidation of the 
conduction of electricity. The two phenomena will be 
discussed under two headings. 

Thbemionio PhenoSiena 

Although many investigators announced the electrical 
conductivity of hot air, it was E. Becquerel,* who in 1853 
described experiments showing that air heated to red-heat 
became conducting. Later Blondlot’ in 1881 repeated 
Becquerel’s experiments and proved in addition that the 
currents did not obey Ohm’s law. 

As a result of large number of experiments Elster 
and GeiteU established that at low temperatures current 
passed more readily between a hot wire and a cold elec- 
trode, when the former was positively charged; but when 
the wire was heated strongly negative charges could readily 
pass from the hot wire to the cold electrode. During the 
last deca:de of the nineteenth century, Edison discovered 
that a current could pass through a galvanometer one ter- 
minal of vthich was connected to one end of a filament 
heated by direct current and the other terminal to an 
auxiliary electrode placed in the same bulb as the filament. 
He found that there was a much stronger current when the 
filament negative end was connected to the galvanometer 
than when it was connected to the positive end. This 
phenomenon is known as the Edison Effect and was utilised 

' E. Becquerel, Ann. de. Ohimie et Phys., 365, 39 (1863). 

Blondlot, 0. R. 870, 92 ,{1881), 28 B, 104 (1887). 

’ Bister and Geitel, A series of papers in the Annalen der 
Physik from 1882. ■ ' 
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by Fleming in the construction of the Fleming valve for 
detecting the Hertzian waves. 

Sir J. J. Thomson’s theory of conduction of electricity 
through gases gave an impetus to the experimenters, and 
it was MacOlelland'^ who definitely proved that air passing 
over heated platinum wire became conducting due to ionisa- 
tion. Thomson’s' experiments threw a lot of light on the 
nature of the carriers of electricity in these experiments. 
He placed a hot filament in a cross electric and magnetic 
field and determined the value of ejm from the curve show- 
ing the relation between current and the magnetic field. 
ejm was found to be '87 x 10^ e.m. units, from which Thom- 
son concluded that the carriers of electricity here are iden- 
tical with the cathode particles. Wehnelt® in 1904 obtained 
ejm — VAy. 10'’ c.w. u-, while more recently the value 
obtained is almost equal to 1’77 x lO’’, the present value 
for ejm. 

Richardson,'’ in 1901, gave the first theory of electronic 
emission in vacua. He proved the saturation current % 
for a body heated to a temperature T® absolute is given by 

is = AT i r (1) 

In deriving this formula he assumed that, Drude’s 
picture of a metal is correct according to which 

(1) Electrons are present in the glowing body in the 
form of monatonic gas. 

(2) The density of electrons is a constant independent 
of the temperature of the hot body, but depending 
on the nature of the body. 

(3) The potential energy of the electron inside the hot 
body is smaller than that when it is outside. 

(4) That the work done in the removal of an electron 
from the body depends only on the body. 

* MaoOlelland, Phil. Mag., 29. 46 (1899). 

‘ J. J. Thomson, Phil. Mag. 647, 48 (1899). 

‘ Wehnelt, Ann. der Phys. 425, 14 (1904.) 

■' Richardson, Proo. Oamb, Phil. Soo., 286, H (1901.) 
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(5) Electrons coming out from the hot body exerts no 
force on the electrons outside- 

(6) The distribution of velocities for electrons obeys 
the Maxwell law- 

Out of n electrons, present in a cubic centimeter of 
the hot bodyj the number having their velocity com- 
ponents lying between u-\-du ; v, v-\-dv ; w, w-\-dw ; is 
given by 



-»»(«»+«* +w’)/2fcT 


du dv dw. 


Out of these the number coming out of a unit surface 
of the hot body in a second is given 
f ( m \m - ^ 

dM'=MMl I j dudvdw...(2) 

assuming a;-axis to be perpendicular to the emitting sur- 
face ds. 

Now if X is the component of the electric force along 
the jc-axis, which attracts the electrons towards the hot 
body, we know from mechanics that the particle velocity is 
reduced from m to 




Xdx =Ju^- 


qw 

m 


( 3 ) 


Thus only those electrons can escape which have a 
velocity such that 

2W 

> , where W is the work done by the electron 

m 

in coming out of the hot surface. 

The number escaping per unit time is given by 


CO CO oo 


N=// 

^2W— oo — >00 


3/2 (u*+v^+w^) 

e * dudvdu) 


/ kT 

"”V 27rm 

= Ao T^ 


-W/T 


( 4 ) 


P. 49 
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where, 

Ao=nfJ 

and h 

Now, 


2ir m 


' k 


N 


A Ti 


-6/T 


... ( 6 ) 


In 1918 van Lane ® treated the problem of emission of 
electron as one of evaporation of electrons from the 
condensed phase inside the solid to one of gaseous phase. 
On this assumption it can be shown that the vapour pressure 
p is given by the well-known equation (v. Laue Loc. cit. 
p. 707). 


logp = 
where C 


I logT -f log C, 
(2 jr h 2 

- - ^3 


(2 7riw)a fc® 
Thus p = p — 






(6) 


The current is given by is ~ I n ce, the analogy being 
taken from ejffusion phenomena in the kinetic theory of gases. 
The above equation gives 


4 » e 


/8feT 

W Jlljr 


pe 

a/ 2jw tt Iz T 


since o = 

which gives is ■ 
A 




8fcT 

m TT 

2 fc® m e 


2 T k' m e 


and p n kT, 


•T® s 




= 60‘2 amp. / cm.® deg.® 


More recently Dushman® has called attention to the 
above theoretical fact which follows from van. Laue’s theory 

® van Laue, Ann. d. Phy., 58, 695 (1919). 

® Dushman, Phy. Rev., Vol. 21, 624 (1923). 
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afld shows experimentally that A = 60‘24 amp. / cm* deg® 
for tungsten. 

From Lewis®® G-ibson and Latimer’s theory 
A = 51‘2 amp./cm.® deg®. 

Various physicists have found a great discrepancy in 
the value of A, notable amongst them is Du Bridge®® who 
finds that the Dushman’s value for A is found only when 
i>o, the thermionic work function is 4'5 volts. 

For different samples of pure platinum, he finds that 
as <^o is increased from 4‘7 to 6'4 volts the value for A 
increased from ll'b to 14,000 amp- / cm.® deg.® The 
abnormal value of A has been attributed to surface impuri- 
ties by Bridgman®® and others, but Du Bridge®® finds for a 
clean piece of platinum A to be 17,000 amp. / cm.® deg.® 

R. H. Fowler®* has applied wave mechanics to the 
problem and shows that A should not be a constant quantity. 


Emission op Electrons prom Cold Metals 


In addition to the emission of electrons from hot 
bodies, it is well-known from the results of various experi- 
ments that even at much lower temperatures it is possible 
to pull out electrons by the mere application of intense 
electric field. Schottky has shown that although saturation 
is reached at ordinary electric field, the current goes on 
increasing with the increase in the field and is given by 




eVo/AT 



where Vo is the potential at a distance Xo, where the 
image force is equal to the external force trying to pull 
the electron away from the metal. 


® ® Lewis, Gibson and Latimer, J. Am, Ohem. Soo., 44, 1008 
(1922). 

* ® Du Bridge, Phys. Rev., 31, 236 (1928). 

' “ Bridgman, Phys. Rev., 31, 90 (1928). 

Du Bridge, Phys. Rev., 32, 961 (1928). 

R. H. Fowler, Proo. Roy. Soo., A. 122, 36 (1929). 
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The potential at a distance x in the neighbourhood 
of a!o is 


V=-f +Fa: 

435 

But at cco, ^ =0, and hence 

W ^ ^ ^ 

BYom the equations (2) and (3), we get 
0 ^ a /^ 0W ••• •*. ••• 

Substituting in (1), we have 

* = *0 < ' ... . 


... ( 2 ) 

— (3) 
... (4) 

... ^5) 


The above equation has been experimentally verified 
by several people and quite recently by Pforte” and 
De Bruyne. ‘ * The latter deduces a value for e to be 
4*84 X 10"^®e.s. units from his observations. 

Millikan and Byring^’' and also Gossling*® with his 
collaborators find that the equation (5) is not satisfied in the 
presence Of very intense electric field. In addition to this 
Millikan and Eyring find that there is no change in the 
autoelectronic current when the temperature of the cathode 
is increased up to 8{)0®0 from ordinary room temperatures. 
The main part of this current came from submicroscopic 
peaks on the cathode surface, which is due to the presence 
of more intense field at the peaks than at the rest of the 
surface. Prom these facts it is quite clear that the Schottky 
equation does not hold good at such high intense fields 
of the order of 10' volts per cm. and tha.t by the applica- 
tion of such high fields we can pull out electrons, the 
number coming out being independent of temperature. 

* ' Pforte, Z. fur. Phy., 49, 46 (1928), 

De Bruyne, Proo. Roy. Soc., A, 120, 423 (1928). 

’ ’ Millikan and Byring, Phy, Rev.. 27, 61 (1928). 

Oossling, Phil. Mag.,, 1, 609 (1926). 
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Millikan and Lanritsen^®’ have shown that log i 
when plotted against inverse of the field strength gives a 
straight line, i.e.~ 

i=ct ... ... ... ... (6) 

In addition to this relation they have also shown that 
the autoelectronic and thermionic currents are given by 

*=A ... ... (7) 

Oppenheimer® Mias theoretically established the equation (6)- 
Fowler and Nordheim*® using Sommerfeld’s picture of the 
metal have also obtained that ? = cF* a formula hardly 

differing from equation (6) ; but they fail to find any 
theoretical justification for equation (7). However, Houston** 
has obtained an equation very much similar to (7), 
but having no T in the exponential. The results of 
* Houston have been found by Millikan to satisfy the experi- 
mental results very well. 

It is generally believed that the electrons thus pulled 
out are the so-called free electrons responsible for the 
conduction of electricity by metals. Eyring, Mackeown, 
and Millikan** have found that for a current of 2'3 x 
amp. the necessary field strength for tungsten is about 
10® volts/cm. ; for nickel it is 2*4 x 10® volts/cm., and for 
platinum it is *46 X 10® volts/cm. 

Thus it appears that if the view that the free electrons 
are responsible for the autoelectronic current be accepted 
then no emission must be expected from non-conductors, 
and in the light of above results the idea of free electrons 
has to be modified to a certain extent. It is just possible 
that the number of electrons pulled out depends to some 

Millikan and Lauritsen, Proc. Nat. Acad. Soi., 14, 45 (1928). 

Millikan and Lauritsen, Phys. Rev., 33, 698 (1929). 

* ' Oppenheimer, Phy. Rev., 31, 914 A, 1928. 

Fowler and Nordheim, Proo. Roy. Soo., A 119, 173, 1928. . 

W. V. Houston, Phys. Rev., 33, 361 (1929). 

Byring, Mackeown and Millikan, Phys. Rev., 31, 900 (1928); 
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extent upon the ionisation potential, the thermionic work 
function and other properties of the individual metal, but 
nothing definite can be said until more data is available as 
to what extent it depends upon one or all of these factors. 

Experimental Arrangement eor Pulling Out Electrons 
PROM Gold Metals 

As already pointed out Millikan and Byring [Phys. 
Rev., 27, 51 (1926)] and various other workers used a 



very thin metallic wire in their experiments, but here it 
rwas mthev impossible to get an exact idea of the field 
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strength existing at the submicroscopic peaks which emitted 
the auto-electronic current. The Research Staff of the 
G-.E.O.*® used fine edges of straight wires directed towards 
a spherical anode, but a much better arrangement has 
been used by Byring, Mackeown and Millikan,*® which will 
be described below Fig (5). 

The anode consisted of a plane disc of steel and the 
cathode was a pointed metallic rod. By means of a nut and 
screw arrangement the distance between the anode and 
the cathode could be adjusted. The whole thing was 
put inside a glass bulb, which was thoroughly outgassed 
and exhausted, the pressure inside the bulb being about 
10“® mm. of mercury. The distance between the anode 
and the cathode was determined by means of a travelling 
microscope, and the field strength at the point was 
calculated. 

The results obtained by them have already been 
quoted (page 349) for platinum, nickel, and tungsten. The 
logarithm of the field current when plotted against the 
inverse of field strength or applied potential gave a perfect 
straight line. 


“ ® Gossling and others Loo. oit. 

Byring, etc., Phys. Eev,, 31, 900, (1928). 
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GALVANOMAaNETIO AND THERMO- 
MAGNETIG EFFECTS 

When a conductor carrying an electric or heat current 
is placed in a magnetic field perpendicular to the lines of 
force the following phenomena are obseryed : — 

Galvahomagnetic Bfeects 


Transyersal effecfcs. 

Longitudinal effects.. 

(a) 

(6) 

(c) 

(d) 

Hall effect 

Bttingshausen 

effect. 

Kelvin effect ... 

Nernst effect 

Trans. e.m.f. 

Trans. temp, 
diff. 

Long. poten. 

diff. 

Long. temp, 
diff. 



or 




Change in resis. 


R 

P 

A 

L 

Theemomagnetic Effects. 

1 

Transversal effects. 

Longitudinal effects. 

ie) 

(/) 

ig) 

(h) 

Nernst-Btting- 
shausen effect. 

Rigghi-Leduc 

effect. 

Ettingshausen- 
Nernst effect. 

Maggi-Rigghi- 
Leduc effect, 
diff. 

Trans, poten. diff 

. Trans, temp. diff. 

Long, poten diff. 

Long, temp. 

Q 

s 

N 

M 


(a) The Hall coefficient R is defined by 


where E is the electromotive force developed, H is the 
magnetic field, I the electric current through the conductor, 
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and d the thickness of the conductor along the lines of 
magnetic field. Some metals show a positive while some a 
negative value for R. 

{b) The Ettingshausen coefficient P is defined hy 


P = A T 


d 

hi" 


where AT is the difference in temperature between the 
upper and lower faces of the conductor which is assumed to 
be lying horizontal. P has both positive and negative values, 
(c) The Kelvin coefficient is given by 

A = 

Ar being the change of resistance in r. This change is pro- 
portional to for weak fields and is independent of the 
direction of H. But recently Kapitza [Proc. Roy. Soc., A, 
123 (1929)] has shown that Ar is a linear function of H for 
stronger fields. 

{d) The Nernst coefficient L is given by 

T A TM 

ThT 

where d = thickness of the bar 
h = breadth 

and I = distance between the two points showing A 
difference in temperature. 

(e) The Ettingshausen-Nernst coefficient Q is defined 

by 

i 


or 


Q 


Q=B 

Bd 

W.H’ 


a form similar to the e-spression for the 


Hall coefficient R 

if) The Rigghi-Leduc coefficient 

I 


(g) 


Tlte Ettingshausen-Nernst coefficient 


N=E] 




E. 60 
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(/?,) The Maggi-Rigghi-Ledue coefficient 

Ak being independent of the direction of H. 

The values of these coefficients have been found to vary 
under varying physical conditions, but leaving these aside 
we shall confine ourselves to the attempts made for getting 
a theoretical expression for the Hall coefficient and for the 
change in resistance in magnetic field. 


Theory of Hall Effect* * 

y ^ Hall ,1 

Let us suppose that tlie primary cur- 
rent Hows along the .r-axis and the 
magnetic field acts along the ^!-axis. 

The components of the electric 
force at any point is X, Y, 0. 

The equations of motion for an electron is 

tie . 

~y 

.. He . 

— so 
c 

mz = () 




Solving these equations, we get, 

- 1 e , I H i V 1 

y= — T lY+~ — — Xt I ... , (2) 

2 w I 3 c «; J ^ ' 

where t is the time between two collisions. The Hall current 

density is ney, so that it becomes zero when we apply an 

external e.m-f. of the value, 


b Hl I Xt 
S c in 


From (1) we get 


Xt, since 2/ is negligible. 


k fi '— Xt. 
ni 


Richardson, Electron Theory of Matter, p, 487. 
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Thus, 


Y=- 


2 1 H . 

S 

d c e?i 


Tlie Hall coefficient 


Y 


2 

3 ne 


... (4) 


where all the quantities are expressed in e. in. units. 

But iN= 10” nearly, 

Hence, R= —4 X 10"^ approximately. 

The value thus obtained for R is quite out of proportion 
for most metals. It also sliows that R is always negative, 
but it is not so. Sir J. J. Thomson has suggested that the 
change in sign might be due to the fact that the conditions 
are effected by the orientations of the electron-orbits of the 
atoms in the presence of an external field. 


Theory of the Change of Resistance in a 
Magnetic Field. 


The equation of motion for an electron in this case is 

... (1) 


.. ^ Ee . 

mx=eX— — y 

c 

.. . 

* X 

c 

7l?i=0 

m 0 in 


or X 


[Mi- /i-* XC + M#)-bd 

[c nt \;i III / J 


Here iZe yjc has been neglected in comparison to | Xif* and 
ti and V are supposed to be the initial velocities in the two 
directions just after collision. 

« e" r H“ e' 


t—nex — „ 

2 m 

WhenH = 0, 


12c° m" 


lx 
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In the presence of a magnetic field there is a possibility 
of alteration of the orientation of the systems with which 
the electron collides and a curvature may be introduced in 
the free paths and hence the free period will be (ro + Sr) 

If 8* is the change in the electric current, we get, 


12 c' ni" 


8t 1 H " 

To 3 0 


Since to ~ t 

Now 8 t/to can be neglected wlien compared to the 
last factor, and y c get 

= (») 

f 3 c V ne ] 

This equation has been utilised to get an idea about the 
number of free electrons in a cubic centimeter of a metal, 
which is found to be of the order of 10*^ for good 
conductors. 

Kapitza*® using a field of several hundred kilogauss 


has shown theoretically as well as practically that 


linear function of H, when is very much larger than Ha , 
the field due to the atoms inside the metal. His expression 


for the resistance change is 


= So H” /3 Ha, for H < < 1* 


/3H — ) for H> > Hj- , 
where So is a constant for individual metals. 


Almost all metals show that the above equation is 
accurately followed) except Germanium and Tellurium, 
which show a saturation value for for higher values 

of H. 


Kapitza, Proo. Roy. Soo„ A, 123, p. 346 (1929), 


: . 
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This shows that even Kapitza’s theory cannot explain 
the phenomena fully- Recently Frank^” has pointed out that 
the Sonimerfeld’s*® equation for the change of resistance in 
a magnetic held is capable of explaining the experiments of 
Kapitza- According to Sommerfeld 
8p Bli' 

'.iTch" 

which shows that at smaller fields the H* law holds good, 
hut at higher fields Sp/p should reach a saturation value B/0. 
Frank has also derived that 


where I is the free path for the electron, a, is the de Broglie 
wavelength, h is the Planck constant, R is the Hall co- 
efficient and S the Leduc-Rigghi coefficient. 

Frank points out that Kapitza was using the fields 
corresponding to the transition period between the H*law 
and the saturation value. 


" N. H. Prank, Naturwissen. 34, 751 (1930). 
” Pomrnerfeld., Z. fur. Phys., 47, 1 (1927), 
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APPENDIX I 

As already pointed outLorentz applied Maxwell’s theory 
of equipartition of energy to tlie free electrons, bnt he 
neglected collision of electrons with electrons. His treat- 
ment is given in detail in his book on the Theory of Elect- 
rons, page 272. We give here a different and much simpler 
proof. 

Consider a cylindrical l)ar, the electric force or the 
heat gradient acting along the axis of the cylinder, /.c., 
along .r-axis. The number of electrons in a unit volume, 
liaving velocity components t, i). i, is given by the integral 

I f (b V, t) d „ ... ,,, (1) 


extended over the Avhole space. 

where, <(!<,> is the element of volumes =4 r r being the 

velocity=(P-l-ij‘'“ + r)^ • 

The stream of electrons passing through a unit plane 
perpendicular to the .«-axis in unit time is evidently given liy 

.. ... ( 2 ) 

The electric current along the , e-axis is then 

J=e f (/da, ... ... ... (B) 


and the heat current which is transport of energy by 

W=im ((v^fda, ... ... (4) 

According to Maxwell 

fo ((, V, = 

denotes the distribution function, when there is no force 
acting. Here 




and hr 


m 

2kT' 


( 6 ) 
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In the presenoe of a force acting on the electrons, the 
above function is altered, which we may denote by while 
the undisturbed function is denoted by t\. Then 


/= ^ dx=u -4> ( -a;, y, b) 


m 


The effect of the uniform force would be to impose a 
mass movement on the particles given bv 

... ‘ ... ... (8) 

wdiere x is tiie acceleration due to the force and I is the 
mean free path. The displacement of each particle is 


dx=~i- 

V 


Thus we get from (7), (8) and (9), 


/“/o 

But 


S/o ^ 1 It 

V ‘ iv 


t 2 h A c from (..o) 


(9) 

( 10 ) 

( 10 ') 


and 


t'/o 

dx 18* 8*J* 


Hence, 


(?, V, D 


= + 




2h A X- ^+v^A 

dx dx_ 


(11) 


It is quite apparent that the value ot f that we have 

to use in (3) and (4) is <!> (t, v, 0 given by (11) 

d}i\ 


J 


and W 


= -el j ^1^2/* AX 


dK . 4 . 

^ SI 


+«'A # 

dx dxl 


dm 


Pufctina: tt(u=4 7 r ®“Q!a and t‘‘ = v® =r=S«’% we have 


and 


.J = 


'N-- 


-el 


/•i 

y’-'i 


^ dK , 
2feAX— 7” + 
dx 


•z A 


- Ar” 

4 dv 


( 12 ) 


^ dk . 5 . dh\ , 

2MX^-7- + »'A— It dv 

dx dx\ 
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Putting' u* =s, 2v'‘dv=ds, we have, 


f. 


-/is 1 1 

. ds =-- 


CO O 

f. <lv=i f 


_1 ^ 


and 

Thus 

and 


f . ^ / - 


- /is 

€ ds 


1 ^ 

= 2 • p 


W='ivn,l ^2A.AX 




“•“-Sj +rhs' 

dk'' 


A"* Usc/J 


(13) 


(14) 


For electrical conduction the bar is at a constant 
temperature and an electromotive force F is applied along 
the as-axis. 

Then 


dk 

dx 


= 0 . 


dk .. ^ eh 

7 -"- =0, and X= — 
dx ’ m 


From (13), we get 


and hence 


r— ^ Ike^ „ 
SAto’^ 

4,r/Ae’^ 

Shm 


... (15) 


Putting the values of A and A from (6) and 
m=3 A; T =:®“, we get, 

2 e’^lNti 




3 *T — ••• 

For thermal conduction, we have to assume that a 
constant difference of temperature is maintained at the two 
ends of the bar, which are insulated. 
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Since there is no mass movement of the electrons in 
the thermal conduction problem, but only energy is trans- 
ported because particles on one side have more energy than 
particles on the other side, we have, J = 0 and 


2hAX- 


dk_ 

dx 



dx 


Thus 


2 ^ A dh 

W — T W l “ 

8 h dx 


Now h^ml2hTj hence 


dh 

dx 


and 


W- 


4 TT AlJc dH} 
3^ dx 


T dx'^ m dx 


The coefficient of thermal conductivity 


4 TT Allc 

“ ~~w~ 

= -4./— 

3 3 TT 

From the equations (16) and (17), we get. 


(17 
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APPBiirDIX II 


Expression EOR Peltier Effect from Lorentz Theory 

Prom equations (13), (14), (15), and (17) of Appendix I, 
we get 

- 0-0 f d lopjA , m , dh\ 

- f-} ... ...(13') 


ax ax 


. (13') 


' ni. \v dA \ , 2A dh A dh 


l¥i u , 2 It A i iJitif rtt^ 

-^+3-^ A 


... (14') 


m j-K^ 


dx ^ 


... (19) 


If P is the electric intensity, 


The thermoelectric force E round any circuit is the 

value of fP dx which is required to reduce the current J 

to zero, when there is no additional e. m. f. in the circuit. 
Then from (5) we get, 

B = J Xo dx, when J = 0. 

=ir{ Ti^ + 2" 

e J (, dx dx) 


I I T logA — J (log A — 2) d# I 


... ( 20 ) 


When the integral is taken round a closed circuit of 
two metals with varying temperatures, T log A vanishes ip 


r 
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the above expression. Since the integrand is not necessa- 
rily a perfect differential, the integrated part will not be 
zero, hence 


f/( 


og A, 


... ( 21 ) 


The thermoelectric power is 


= —log - 7 - 
e ^ I 


... (22) 


Since and A, both vary as the number of free elec- 
trons inside the tvfo metals, we have, 




... ( 23 ) 
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APPENDIX III 

Expression for Thomson Effect from Lorentz’s 

Theory 

The heat developed per unit area and thickness dx in 
the direction of the current = the total work done by the 
electric force inside the volume + the total energy retained 
due to the flow of electrons. 


This is given by 


1 =^.^ - f ]■ 

= [j{ 


_J dIogA ^ 2k dT 

(To e dx e dx 


2kd dT ^ 8 

e dx dx 


(«S)] 


dso 


Prom (13') and (19), we get 

[x,J - 


[ 


il+ iJogA ^ 

(To e dx dx 


( « m 


dx (24) 


In the above equation J^/o- is the Joulean heating effect, 
the last term is independent of J and the second term 
changes sign with the current and is hence the Thomson 
coefficient, i.e-, 
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APPENDIX IV 

Sommereeld’s Theory oe Conduction 

In 1927, Sommerfeld applied Fermi-Dirac Statistics 
to the problem of conduction of electricity and other allied 
phenomena. His results are striking in some respects, 
but are unable to explain supraconductivity and contains 
many debatable points. We shall now give below the 
theory as given by Sommerfeld ' 

According to the Fermi-Dirac Statistics the distri- 
bution function is given by 

1 

( 1 ) 


/o 


1m ••• 

A e +1 

where « = «/^T 

The number of particles having energy lying between 
£ and in a volume V is 

-2jlV a r h, 

G (2m)® 


N =- 






■J 


1 


e/kT 


+ 1 


where 4 = total phase space described by the particles, 
(see Planck, Warmes, Trablung, Fifth Edition) 


or 


2,rVG /„ , T, 
N = — p — ( 2mfcT 



du 


1 u , . 

a" +1 


where G, the electron moment is equal to 2 according to 
Pauli.’ 

The energy of these N particles is given by 


B= (2mfeT)® 


&T I 


du 

t “-L1 

-T-e + 1 

A 


( 3 ) 


> Sommerfeld, Zs. f Phys., 47, 1, 192. 
» Pauli, Zs. f. Phys., 41, 81 (1927). 


\ 
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Let U„ 


_J 

”(p+l) 


Sommerfeld and Fermi show that for A < < 1 


Up=A 1- 


... ( 6 ) 


From (2) and (4), we get 

GV “G ~ h''\^ ^^1 2 

From (5), Ui = A approximately, from which 


(2 r mfeT) 


... (7) 


Thus when A< < 1, we get from (2), and (6) the 
Maxwellian function 

f ~ n ( 2,r*T j e - •• (8) 

where 
When 

yzfe ^ - , 3 

A = ('2Tmv^T) ^ > >1, we have 

'^r 5^ h T (w + ■ • ■ ] - ® 


iFVi ~ (logA). ■'■■■•. 

Now from (6) we get 

NfeA ... nh^ 1 

VG G 3 r''" 8 (logA) 


. . .] ... (9) 

h . . . ] ... (10) 


nh^ 
VG G 


■4" . , , 


From which we obtain 


2w7cT logA 


= ^- (a)* 


-First Approximation. 


2fiifcT 




(2,rm^T)V 3 m 


(13) 


—Second Approximation. 
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For A < <1, i.e., in the case of non-degeneracy we have 
from equations 3, 4, 5 and 7, 

B = A 

4 

,. = '|-nV7cT 
--|-N&T 

andj) = -— B = N&T = RT 



Thus we get the classical values of both E and y?. 

For A >>1, we have from the equations 3, 4, 10 
and 12, 

_ 4 

2;r GV^V 3w \ir . 5 (2ffW.feT)V 3« 

j, = [1+ ^ J 

(15) 


Thus even at the absolute zero there is a null point 
energy given by 


^ 2x GVk^/ 3m \i 

5 m U^G/ 

... (16) 

and B = Bo + 1' ‘V'T’ ... 

a 

... (17) 

1 ^ ’wGat 7\« / 3 «\3 

where r = y -jp(2rk) 

... (18) 

j) = 1 B = Po + 2 8 T'’ 

... (19) 

where the null point pressure 


4 ^ ^ ( i?L ]i = 2 X 10^ Atmos. 

15 m \47rGj 

... (20) 


s = (2.) 

On the assumption that there is one free electron for 
each atom, we get the number of free electrons in a cubic 
centimeter of silver 


10‘5 


A? iQT-Q 


:X6-06x10’‘’=5'9xl0“ 


\ 
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and from ( 6 ), -^=3 X lO’ ‘ erg-/cm\ Then for T=300'’K. 


, ,__s 6-9 X 10” X (6-55)’ X 10-®' 

A= - yt (25rm7cT) 2 = — 3,3 

^ 2.{2ir X 9-02 X r37 X 300 X 


:2*3xl0®>> 1 


... ( 22 ) 


i.e., the electron gas inside the silver is a degenerate gas. 
It may be noticed that V2r) ’ where X = deBroglie 

wavelength. The specific heat per electron is 

p _ _£ / 1_ JT _ ^ 

dT lv«j ^ w 3 ^ U^rCij n 


I Zn / 


The electron specific heat C» for a mol of metal is 
given by 


when T=300'’ K and w=M^g =5’9xl0®*. 


... (24) 


Thus we see that at ordinary temperatures the elec- 
trons do not contribute much towards the specific heat of 
the metal. This meets the specific heat difficulty in the theory 
of conduction by electrons. 

When the distribution function is equal to i, let the 
velocity be v. Then 


. t 1 * 1 T/t'V 

t.e.,^^=log A - 2 


Of rV'2m&T log A 
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From equation (12), we get, 2mkT logAj and then, 

- 

aodx= 

Mv \ 3n J 


or X 


^ rr^tlL ^ 3 , 


a^G 


as n== and Vm = average velocity at absolute zero tempera- 


ture, thus as N=»V, we get from (16) 
N 

= 

10 m 

ie., 


I a 2t GfeV 3 m '\l 
5 nin V 4 jT G / 

/ 3m \i 
UxG/ 


Vm 


: =-774 ® 

^ 5 m\i7r0t} 


(26) 


Thus we see that Vm , unlike the classical mean velocity, 
is independent of temperature and is determined by the 
density of the electrons. 

Application op the Fermi Statistics to the 
Problems op Conduction and Allied Phenomena 

We get from equations (3), (10), (10') of Appendix I 
and from 

®“ d®,... ... ... (27) 

" (f)’K I 


dm— A tr G 


J=- 


Qe 


Z®“ dv 

ow 


+ £■ I ] 

andW=-?-G.,(f)'[f J 

+ £ / It’ ] ... ... (29) 


since X= 


m 


F- 
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The equation 28 and 29, can be written as 

T \ k j \fn } 

/* ^ 

Iv^fodv 

r#'f V V 

-/ ... 

Let us introduce the new variable 


and W= ^ Gm 

O 


-1 
dx • 


fll 

u= in place of v. 

Then let us put 

I (v) = l =L [u) or L (wT) \ 

Then;. «. L («) =^f L, W, 

where Li (m)=m L (m) 


1. v^ = 

(2kT 
— u 
\ in 

r«”) 


1. «’*= 

(2hT 

1 _ ^ 

\ m 

»3 

11 

f m’L{m) 



= (liii 

\ }W 

j' Lg (u) 

v^= ( 

^ 2¥r ' 

^ 

i in 



Let us put 

oo 

oo 


Vo = 

f dh, 

J du ’ 

/. d«,v,= l J 

aLg 

/d« 


O . 

where 

^ L(w), Lg— w 1 j(m), 

Then from (30), (31), (28'), and (29') 


(28') 


(290 


(30) 


... (31) 


J= 


8 T emG 
1^ 


,PCTV.-£ [(iT)-jL./.*. ] } ... ( 33 ) 
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and w= ^ 2eF{m 'V.- 

^ / Ufju ] } ... .. (33) 

Performing the differential with respect to x, we get 


J= 

STremXj ^ 

3fe® 

[eFV, 


1 

o 

raL, 
J Sa? 

f,du 




- kT ^ 

f L, |^<J» 

] 

... 

(34) 

and W= 

8;r mG 
3 

(feT)“ 

j2ePV 


s/odM 




-stJ 

0L, 

dx 

/o du— 

wjL. ] 

... 

(36) 

Now for a- 

= 1 or 

' 2 from (31), we get 





3La 

dx 

^^dUuJr) _ 
dx 

a dL (m-T) 
dT 





all 


8T 




(36) 


= 

du 

dx 

... 


... 


The second and third terms inside the brackets in the 
equations (34) and (35) along with the equation (31) gives 
us, 

j [3hu-+^f^]f.du 

Now 

3/o _ 8/o 8A _ 1 e" dA 

dx dA ' dx A“' I* ■ dflj 

— ^/o d log A 

"" 3 m * dx 


( 39 ) 
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Then, 


-MV Jl, 


8/o 

dx 


du 


^kT 


dJogAr, 0/o 


033 




' du 


-du 


^ dx J du * 


and also 


-CT/I 


du 


.rp liOg.A..V 

0a; 




(40) 


(41) 


Then from (34), (35), (37), (38), (40), and (41), we get 

^ V 
dx ■ Vo 

0T V 


J fcT Vo { 




.p_2fc ~. ll- MV ® (42) 


16 mG 


and W V, (/,T)“ | 

8T 0 


Is- 


... (43) 


Thus from (42) when— =0 and log A =0, we haye 
9a; oa; " 

£ - - Az_ Or 

P “■ 3 A® feTVo 

which gives us 

and 

For the thermal conductiyity we get , 

8 4 w A;® T 

~ for A < < 1 


^ '<^2 IT mkT 

and when A>>1, we get 

K =0 as a first approximation. 


(44) 

(45) 

(46) 

(47) 


and K 


tc'‘'V( 3n \2/3 


9 


fc®T f 3n y 
h \ 4 TT / 


(48) 


as a second- approximation. 

Thus from (45) and (47) we get the classical value of 
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and from (46) and (48) we get 

f = 3-3 (J)“t ... ... (60) 

Now we know that for silver 

a- = 0- G- S. units, 

and n = 5‘9X 10’* 

At T = 300® K, we get 

^cuss = 4*7 X 10" * cm. from (45), 

I = 5*2 X 10*® cm. from (46). 

j.e., the free path is about hundred times the atomic dimen- 
sions. 

From (46) it is also clear that o- is independent of T, 
which is contrary to the known experimental facts. This is 
one of the weak points of the new theory. 

Using the new statistics Sommerfeld has also deduced 
the Richardson’s equation as follows. 

The current is given by 

J = e J ^ f dm 

where /=— e/i 

e +1 

A 

and dm={^^ Q.d^d^idi 
Thus 

CO OO oo 

-oo-c. +1 

But using polar coordinates, we can put ’7’‘+r=/>' and thus 

dr) d 1=2 IT pdp. 

Then (1) becomes 

^ _ CO ' , ' ■ ■ ■ 

J=2^ Ge(fj^ P Jp dp , 


( 52 ) 
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where, 

OO ' 


/t 




Pat y= ^ . B=A. -'*» 


Then 


=/r 

fo g 




e +1 


By putting yV=u, we have, 2? y d ? = liwjand 

CO 

1 / c2w 


7 


2^0 B 


e +1 


again put ®=e“, dx=e^ du 


and xo=o^° 


if 


dx B 


X ’ a?+B 




2y / \aj £»+Bj 


dec 


eco 


27““' (‘+ I) 


^^log ( l+Ae-w% -Tio’ J 
:2^l0g [l + 0e~7P’ 


where 0=Ae 


-rt 


»»to 


=Ae 2/eT 
- Wa/fcT 

=Ae 
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Thus from (52) and (54) we obtain, 


J — 2 TT ® 


(f)*!,/ 


which gives on partial integration 

Ge~'“‘\^dp 




P^dp 


yp 


0 ge +l 


(55) 

The integral in the last equation is of the form given 
in (4) of page 404. 

Thus we get 


J = 


2 TT pytiGt 


(kTyUr (a^ 


where w* is the integration variable in U , . 
Whence we get 
2 tt emGt 


J = 




(JcTV Ae 


-W /k'V 


(66) 


-3/2 


Case (1) when A < < 1 

A = nh^ (2 TT m k T) 


and J= 


1/2 -W /A:T 


a/ 2 


2 Tt m 


(57) 


Case (2) when A > > 1, 

log A- 2m&T' 

W./kT 
i.e., A =e * 

where Wi is called the inner work function and is 
given by 


Thus 


W. 


J = 




2 TO x“ 


h\ 

2 TO I 4 jrG 


3n \ 2/3 


-(W-WJ/AT 

■(&T) “ * 


( 68 ) 
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Peltier and Thomson Eeeects. 


We have proved that [cf. 

equations (42) and 

(43)] 



j = - 

8 TT 

3 V 

fcT Vo 


-2k ^ 

ax 

V, 

Vo " 

_,rn01Og Al 

dx j 









(42) 

and 

w = ^ -^-(mw, , 

sP-: 

0, 8T V, 
dx V 

^ -kT 

! 

d logAl 
dx 1 

(43) 

From (42) and the 

value 

of cr 

(equation 44), we get, 



p = 

J 2k 

V. , 

feT 

dlog A 



(59) 


cr 3x 


e 

dx 



Putting (43) 

in (59), we obtain 





W 

16 TT 

fYl(j / rr\\ < 


eJ 

. , 9T/ 

r. V, 

a Y, 

w 

~ 3 

- ^3 (fcT) 

’ V, 

cr 

+ Txi 

^ vt 


:)J 

Again 

from the values 

of and <>•) 

we get 




W 

2kT 

Vi , 

8T 





(60) 

— ^ 

Vo 

dx 


•• 

... 

— 

But, 









Q 

= JP- 

_ 8W 








Whence from (59) and (60), 


Q = — + J 

<T 


d\ogA d Yi 


dx 


e dx Vo 


9a; 




( 61 ) 


Thomson Effect . — The first term on the right-hand side 
of equation (51) is the Joulean heat, the last term is for 
the conduction of heat, and the middle term is of the form 
0T 


— J 


dx 


It; being the Thomson coefficient or the Specific Heat of 
Electricity. 

Prom (61) we get, 

M d. yv.^dlogA 


( 62 ) 
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Case I.— When A<<1, ^ = 1> 

and thus the first term in (62) disappears, then 

d log A a JL 4 - ^ ^ 

dT ~ T dT ’ 

and 

^ = I A(i_ It ... ... ... (63) 

which is the classical value of the Thomson effect as 
obtained by Lorentz. 

Case I/.— When A > > 1, 

V 

:^= ^ Mo = 2 log A as a first approximation, and 

V 0 

hence 

x=0. 


Thus, we haye to use the second approximation, which 


gives 


But 


0 ^ L ^ 1^0 ^0 dUo / J 

. = jlI ME. <^( ^ ollogL ) 

3 e ^tImo dUo J 


V 

V 


« V= w = 2i^' ^ ^ 


dlogL_ , V dlogl 


, X d\og Z _ . 


Then 

_ 2:r® m&’T d 
'*“■ 3 eh^ (ZT 

Now we know that. 


[tx'a j 


But 


(ZT 


= (fe)*’ 

[tx-a] = 


honoe 


1 Mt. 

X*' <ZT' 


^ d\ogn 
■3 dT 


(64) 

(65) 


X-A +TA ^+TA- ^ 


->•« fn- 

-A A ^T ^T. 


( 66 ) 


F. §3 
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Putting this Talue in the equation (64) we get. 


2 TT ° mk ^T s , j , 
Q '^1.2 ^ I 


_2 d log n 
3 rfT 


T 


d log 


£I?A ] 
dT j- 


( 67 ) 


The ratio of the above value of and the m is 

given by 

M 4 IT ’ mJcT 


( 1 2/3 

I 3n y 


9 /j* i o„ / "• - (68) 

when T = 300“, Q- = 2, and tij^g = 5'9 x 10^*, we get 
f^cl 100 

Thus we get a right order for m as found by Borelius 
and Gunneson ® in the case of Cu, Ag, and Au. 

The Peltier effect . — At constant temperature the last 
term in (61) disappears. The first term is the Joulean heat 
and the second term changes sign with J* At the junction 
of the two metals, we integrateJhe equation within the limits 
1 and 2 and designate the integral by II, we get the Peltier 
heat absorbed at the junction per unit current. 

2 


II 


=-^/( 


_0 In 

8a! Vo 


- 


(69) 


Case (1) when A < < 1 and I is constant, 

-V. 


Ii 

Vo 


= 1 and A 


n1^ 

G 


^25rm7cT j 


The first term in (69) disappears and when T is con- 
stant, we get 


II = — log — • 

€> ^3 


( 70 ) 


which gives the classical value of II. 

® Borelius and Qunneson, Ann. d. Phys., 65, 520 (1921). 
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Case (2), whea A >>ls 

2Vi 

(а) •y^= log A First approximation. ... (71) 

Then II = 0 

2V TT ^ ' A 

(б) = log A+ Second approximation. 

Then, 



(X®A )dx. 

— Xi * ^ 'I 



It we put A j = A , = 1, we get at T = 300“ K, 

11 = 100 microvolt, a value found for many metals. 
The main dijfference between the classical value of II 
and the new value is that in the former case IL/ varies as 
T, while in the latter II varies as T*. 




SECTION IV 

MATHEMATICS 



A THEOREM ON INTEGRAL FUNCTIONS 

BY 

P. L. SRIVASTAVA, M.A., D.Phil. (Oxon), 

Reader j Allahabad University, 

1. The following is a particular case of a more com- 
i prehensive theorem established by Phragm^n and Lindelof 

I in their classical memoir * in Vol. 31 of the Acta MatJie- 

I matica. 

I If 

i {1. 1) ^ (z) he an integral function of z of order of magnitude 

j where \ z\ = ri and « is positive and tends to zero as r 

tends to infinity, 

(1. 2) 4’ (z) —> 0 as [ z |— — >00 along the real axis ; 

then 4> (z) is identically zero- 

Now my main object in this paper is to show that 
the result of the above theorem remains true, when the condi- 
tion {!• 2) is replaced by the following : — 

. CO 

\ as) <t> (±0 dt converges absolutely- 

• ° ■ 

I am not aware if this fact was ever noticed before. 
In appearance this theorem differs little from the Phragm^n- 
Lindelof’s theorem, but essentially it is altogether distinct 
, from it. The reason is obvious. None of the conditions 

{1. 5) and (1. 3) implies, by itself, the other, though, of course, 
each condition combined with {1. 1) leads to the other by 
I virtue of this theorem. 

I ~ 

* 8ur une extension d*un principe clas8iq.ue de ^analyse, etc,, 
I pp. 386-88T. 
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In § 3 I show how our new theorem enables us to 
prove the Phragm&-Lindel6fs theorem in a manner that 
leaves hardly anything to be desired in the matter of simpli- 
city. An ingenious and elegant proof of this theorem was 
given by Wigert* in 1920, but I venture to say that the 
proof given here is much simpler and more elementary in 
character than Wigert’s proof. 

I am indebted to Prof. Gr. H. Hardy forexpressing 
his opinion on certain points in the paper. 

2. Let us begin by proving our main theorem which 
may be stated as follows : — 

Theorem L — If (z) satisfies the conditions {1.1) and 
{1.3), it is identically zero. 

The proof is extremely simple and rests on an appli- 
cation of the well-known Laplace- Abel integral. 

Let ^ (z) s= . Then, since ^ {z) satisfies {1. 1), 

xmsd fi I 
0 

we have, by Cauchy’s theorem, 


{2.1) 0 (g”), for every positive number S. 

How supposing, in the first instance, that ai is real, 
positive and < g, we have. 


{ 2 . 2 ) 



CO 




fix), say. 


0 0 


the inversion of order of summation and integration being 


* XTn th^orfeme siir les fonctions enti^res, Arhiif for Matefnatih 
Asironomi och Fysih^ Bd, 15, No, 
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easily justified by the fact that 


f 

i 0 x y 

^ 4tatsai 


an r 


nl 


dt 


18 eonTer- 


gent. 

By virtue of (2.1) f (x) is an integral function of x, and 
vanishes at the origin. 

CO 

Now, since / 1 <ii(t) I dt is convergent, the integral 


c 

r 


'x cj, (t) dt 


is absolutely and uniformly convergent in the region 1^1^ 
JBSl, where a;= J? So that for all values of x lying 
in this region, 


(2.5) 


/ (x) = ^ e lo <t> (t) dt, 


since f (a;) is an integral function of a:. 
It follows, therefore, that 


(2.4) 


-t' 


C 08 d 


</> it) \dt=Ki, 


0 0 

say, uniformly in the region 1^1^ B ^ 1 . 

Again, the integral function /(a:) is also represented 
by means of the integral 

^ t 

— J" e ® ^ (—0 
0 

which is absolutely and uniformly convergent in the region 

'CO 

I 0 1 > B>1, sincey' [ ‘l>(-t)\dtis convergent. So that 

0 

{2.S) l/Wl ^ 

uniformly in the region 1 ® i S B^ 1* 


Pr 6i 
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Hence 1 /(a) ) S K throughout the whole plane, K 
being the greater of the two constants Ki and So that 
/(») reduces to a constant, which must be zero in this case, 
since f (0) =0. This means that all the coefficients of the 

' OQ' 

series a« must vanish, so that <f,(2:)is identically zero. 
0 

This completes the proof of our theorem- 

The result of the theorem ceases to be true when 


is an integral function of order , where k is some positive 

/ gin 

number, as is seen by considering the function ( — ;7- ) 


3. The main consequence of the preceding theorem is 
the following, of which the Phragm^n-Lindelof s theorem 
stated in § 1 is only a particular case. 

Theorem II. — If z = x\-iy, and 

{3.1) i{z) be an integral function of order 

(3.2) iix) = 0 ( I a 1“) , as a— — 

(3.3) i(x) — 0 ( I a I ® ) , as a >— o° ; 

then i>{z) is a polynomial of degree not greater than the smaller 
of the numbers O’ and say o; if o. is greater than or equal 
to 1. If a < 1, 'P{z) reduces to a constant. 

Letti>i(z) = 4(2*) + 4{ — z). Then is an even 
integral function of order e^^^^ , and ‘^i(a) = 0( | a | /^ as 


Now consider the function 


A- 1 


W(g)~ ^ 


( 5 . 4 ) 


9i{z) = 




«^i”(0)/ 

n\ 


/»+! 


where ^ is an odd positive integer just greater than 3. It is 
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eYident that gf, (s) is an even integral function of order 

^ and as a; — > =° , g, (*) = 0 ^ ^ ^ j y ^ , vrhere y > 1. So 

that g, (z) satisfies all the conditions of Theorem I, and 
hence gX^) =0. 

It follows, therefore, that is a polynomial 

of degree not greater than (/*-!)• 

Next, let {z)=<^ iz)—j>{ - z). Then (z) is an odd in- 
tegral function of order and = 0 (la: t ), as 

a:— 



where v is an even positive integer just greater than b. g-i {z) 
is an even integral function of order and is of order 
-j — ^ , where S > 1, as I a? I 

So that gi(z) = 0, by Theorem I. That is (a) is 
a polynomial of degree not greater than {v — 1). 

It follows, therefore, that <j> («)=i Ui {s) ( 2 )] 

reduces to a polynomial, which, on account of (3.^), must 
be of a degree not greater than a. 

If a < 1» </> (z) reduces to a constant. Further, if (i) a < 0 ; 
or (ii) 0<.a < 1, and ( 2 ) has a zero anywhere in the plane ; 
ov {Hi) <l> (x) ^0 as a; ; then <#» (z)=0. 

4. An immediate consequence of Theorem II is the 
following : — 

An integral function of order which vanishes 

when x-^^ is identically zero. 

That this result ceases to be true when <!> (z) is an in- 
tegral function of order eV>- , where k is some positive number, 


is seen by considering the function 


sin V z . 

V f 


But what ig 
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true of this class of fuuctions in this direction is given by the 
following theorem : 

Theorem TIL— If 

(i. l) 4> {z) he cm integral function of order where k - 0; 

{4.2) ~> Q as z- — along the positive real axis 

then on no other radius vector {z) can satisfy the relation 

{4.3} <#> (2) = 0 {e‘^^\ 

for every positive «, hoivsotever small, unless ‘i{z) is identically 

zero. 

Suppose, if possible, that <#> ( 2 ) is not identically zero, 
and there is a radius vector other than the positive real axis 
on which the relation ( 4 . 3 ) holds. Then <^,( 2 ) =«^ (e*) is 
an even integral function of order tends to zero as 
I gj — _^co on the real axis, and <^>,(2)» 0 ( e^^ ) on two 
other opposite radii vectors. It follows, then, from the 
work of Phraginen and Lindelof referred to in §1, that ‘l>i («) 
is an integral function or order Hence, by Theorem II, 
^,( 2 )= 0 , and so is <^( 2 ). But this is a contradiction. Hence 
the theorem is proved. 

While concluding it may be observed that in all the 
preceding theorems real axis can be replaced by any other 
radius vector. 




